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REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Canadian Department of Labour 


Current Manpower Situation 


EASONALLY high levels of activity reached in late August were 
maintained during most of September, although it was evident 

by the end of the month that labour demand had passed its peak. By the 
first of October most of the grain harvest had been completed and the 
labour requirements of the construction, food processing and _ transpor- 
tation industries had eased somewhat. A decrease in the number of 
labour shortage areas and an increase in the number with moderate sur- 
pluses reflected this seasonal change in labour market conditions. 


September marked the end of the holiday period, which caused 
substantial changes in the size and composition of the labour force. 
In the four weeks ending September 19, the labour force decreased by 
109,000, largely because of the withdrawal of school and university 
students. This was accompanied by an almost equal decrease in the 
number of people with jobs. Within this group, however, a decrease of 
more than 180,000 occurred in the number of workers absent on vacation 
with the result that full-time employment increased by 76,000 during 
the month. 


Job applications on file at National Employment Service offices 
fluctuated within a narrow range during the month. The seasonal turning 
point occurred at September 10, two weeks earlier than in 1952. The 
average total number of applications for the month was 162,000, an 
increase of 19,000 over the average for September, 1952. 


Manufacturing employment in August was five per cent higher than 
last year; the industrial composite was two per cent higher. While there 
were still regional and industrial differences, this employment increase 
resulted in fairly full and balanced use of the available labour supplies. 
During August and early September, areas in which labour demand and 
supply were in balance covered more than 80 per cent of all wage and 
salary workers. This proportion was slightly greater than during the 
same period in 1952. 


A Monthly Labour Gazette Feature 
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The increase in total employment has, however, tended to obscure 
some employment declines in certain industries. Among the manufacturing 
industries, the level of employment in agricultural implements was about 
30 per cent below last year’s and there are signs that employment in 
other industries in the iron and steel group has levelled off. Primary 
textile employment is currently about 10 per cent below capacity and 
many of the persons employed are on a short work week. Lay-offs in 
the automobile industry occurred about two months earlier than usual, 
indicating a possible easing in the market for cars. Much of the year- 
to-year increase in employment occurred in the aircraft, shipbuilding 
and electronics industries. These industries showed no indication of 
slackening, although they did not exert the same expansionary influence 
on employment as last year. 


In most of the other non-agricultural industries activity continued 
at fairly high levels. Production and sales of consumer goods in 1953 
have been substantially greater than in 1952. The expanding output 
of many consumer goods industries has resulted in some inventory ac- 
cumulation in the past few months but in general, stocks have not been 
out of line with the increased sales volume. The transportation, service 
and distribution industries expanded steadily to serve the needs of an 
increasing population. 


In response to the continued high level of investment, construction 
employment in the first six months of the year was substantially higher 
than in 1952. The investment boom was still of considerable proportions 
in the residential and general commercial fields during the third quarter. 
Housing starts during August, for example, totalled 10,900, an increase 
of 15 per cent over the same month in 1952; the number of units under 
construction at the end of the month was 27 per cent higher than last 
yeat. However, the gradual completion of some hydro-electric projects 
and the reduced expansion in the iron and steel, chemicals and pulp 
paper industries have been reflected in some levelling-off in construction 
employment during the summer months. 


The trend in construction varied a good deal in different parts of 
the country. In the western provinces, particularly in Alberta and British 
Columbia, there was little evidence of slackening activity. Increases 
in housebuilding together with such long-term work as the Kitimat project 
and oil resource developments increased construction employment more 
than 25 per cent above last year’s levels. On the other hand, the level 
in Quebec fel] by about the same proportion. Contributing to the decline 
in this province were the completion of power dams in the Lac St. Jean 
district, a reduction in defence construction and smaller programs of 
highway, bridge and street construction. 


While a few industrial and regional problems such as reduced activity 
in the farm implement, primary textiles and coal and gold mining indus- 
tries did exist during September, economic activity generally continued 
high and above last year’s level. Seasonal summer activities were 
beginning to decline but many workers released from these occupations 
were finding employment in logging in Eastern Canada. 
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Labour—Management Relations 


@™ noteworthy feature of collective bargaining during much of 1953 

has been the prolonged duration of negotiations in many important 
industries. At mid-October, after several months’ negotiations, settle- 
ments had not yet been reached either in the pulp and paper, basic steel, 
or Nova Scotia coal mining industries. Bargaining was also still in 
progress in the clothing, rubber and British Columbia interior lumbering 
industries. 


Strike activity, while increasing gradually through the year, remained 
well below the 1952 level. Strikes of gold miners in northern Ontario 
and Quebec accounted for almost 65 per cent of the time loss during 
September, 1953. 


Current Bargaining. The International Brotherhood of Paper Makers 
(AFL-TLC) and the International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers (AFL-TLC), together with several unions of mechani- 
cal tradesmen, involving a total of more than 12,000 workers, began 
negotiations last spring with the Ontario and Manitoba group of news- 
print and pulp mills. The unions requested a five-per-cent increase in 
wages while the companies proposed a three-per-cent decrease. After 
meetings in April, negotiations were postponed until June. Ultimately 
the dispute was referred to a conciliation board which, in a majority 
report, recommended against any increase. At mid-October the unions 
were reported to be taking a strike vote. 


In British Columbia, negotiations between the pulp and paper unions 
and representatives of the mills have also been going on for some 
months. The union membership is reported to have rejected the majority 
report of a conciliation board which recommended a 4-cent-per-hour 
increase. The union nominee recommended a 10-cent increase. It is 
expected that further negotiations will precede any strike vote. 


The efforts of a conciliation officer to settle differences between 
the United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL) and two basic steel 
companies, Steel Company of Canada Limited at Hamilton and the Algoma 
Steel Corporation at Sault Ste. Marie, have so far failed to produce agree- 
ment. Under a wage re-opening provision in the two-year contracts, 
bargaining began several months ago over the union’s request for an 
8/4-cent-per-hour increase. 


Following settlement between West Coast lumbering and logging 
operators and the International Woodworkers of America, representing 
more than 30,000'workers (L.G., Aug., p. 1102), bargaining between 
the union and operators in the much smaller interior logging and lumber 
ing industry became general. For bargaining purposes, the interior is 
divided into two sections, northern and southern. Workers in the northern 
interior went on strike on September 28 (see Work Stoppages below). In 
a Government-supervised strike vote, workers in the southern sector 
voted by a small majority in favour of strike action following rejection 
by the union members of the report of a conciliation board which re- 
commended a wage increase of three cents an hour. Wage rates in the 
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interior have continued to remain below those paid on the coast and 
the union is seeking to close the gap. 


Negotiations are getting under way in the shipbuilding industry in 
Montreal and on the West Coast. At Montreal more than 1,000 employees 
are affected by negotiations beginning between Canadian Vickers Limited 
and Le Syndicat National des Employés de la Canadian Vickers (CTCC), 
The union is requesting a wage increase, reduction of hours from 45 to 
42% and other benefits. 


More than 1,500 shipyard workers are affected by bargaining now 
getting under way between several firms in Vancouver and Victoria and 
various craft unions representing their employees. Wage rate increases 
and certain fringe benefits are being sought. The International Boiler- 
makers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers’ Union (AFL-TLC) represents 


the largest number of employees. 


Wage negotiations covering deep-sea longshoremen at Vancouver, 
New Westminster and Vancouver Island failed to bring agreement and 
it is reported that a conciliation officer will be asked to intervene. The 
parties involved are the International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 


Union (CCL) and the Shipping Federation of British Columbia. 


Bargaining between the Canadian railways and the various unions 
representing about 150,000 non-operating employees is scheduled to 
begin shortly. The General Conference Committee of the unions has 
announced that a wage increase will not be sought in this year’s bargain- 
ing. The unions will, however, seek a number of cost items including 
eight statutory holidays with pay, a sick-pay plan, longer vacations and 
overtime for Sunday work. 


Recent Agreements. A threatened strike of Great Lakes seamen 
was averted by the recent signing of an agreement between the Seafarers’ 
International Union (AFL-TLC) and four of the major shipping firms. 
The agreement, providing for reduction to a 40-hour week without change 
in take-home pay, a schedule of compensatory payments for work per- 
formed on Saturday or Sunday and the establishment of a welfare plan, 
was reached with the assistance of a specially appointed Federal Govern- 
ment mediator, Mr. Arthur MacNamara. No provision was made for in- 
creased monthly base rates, originally requested by the union. Similar 
demands by the union for seamen of the Atlantic fleet, having been 
rejected by a conciliation board, resulted in a strike. 


Following prolonged negotiation and conciliation, an agreement 
was concluded between the Canadian Westinghouse Company Limited 
at Hamilton and the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America (independent). Increases in wage rates and improved vacation 
and welfare plans were agreed upon. Agreement between the union and 
the Canadian General Electric Company Limited was reached earlier 


(L.G., June, p. 798). 


Work Stoppages. Strike activity increased substantially during 
September, mainly as a result of the spread of work stoppages in northern 
Ontario and Quebec gold and base metal mines. At Noranda Mines Limited 
in Quebec and Broulan Reef, Preston East Dome, Hallnor and Delnite 
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Mines in northern Ontario, 2,600 employees represented by the United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL) have been on strike since mid- 
summer. During September, the same union called strikes at McIntyre 
Porcupine Mines, Limited, and Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, 
Limited, in Ontario, and in October, at the Quemont Mining Corporation 
in Quebec. These strikes involve a further 3,000 workers. All have 
followed negotiation over the union’s requests for wage increases, re- 
ductions from the 48-hour week and a voluntary check-off of union dues. 
In all but one instance, the disputes were referred to conciliation boards. 


Other important strikes that began during September involve seamen 
on Canada’s Atlantic fleet, represented by the Seafarers’ International 
Union (AFL-TLC) (L.G., Sept., p. 1245), and northern interior British 
Columbia lumbering and sawmill workers, represented by the International 
Woodworkers of America (CIO-CCL). The latter stoppage followed re- 
jection by the employers of a conciliation board recommendation for a 
6-cent-per-hour increase in wages. 


In September, more than 16,000 workers were involved in 37 strikes, 
the largest figure for any month so far in 1953. Similarly, the number 
of man-working days lost through strikes was considerably greater in 
September (126,131) than in any previous month this year. However, 
both the number of strikes and of man-working days lost in September 
1953 were fewer than for the same month of 1952. In total, 131 work 
stoppages occurred during the first nine months of 1953, accounting for 
502,815 lost man-working days, compared with 186 stoppages and 
2,621,661 during the same period last year. 


Wage Changes. The accompanying table indicates the amounts of 
wage increases negotiated during the first nine months of 1953, based 
on a selected sample of agreements maintained in the Economics and 
Research Branch. Most wage increases were in the range of 5 to 9.9 

cents an hour. The 

trend appears to be 

Wage Changes in Selected Collective Agreements * towards lower in- 
creases in 1953 than 
in 1952 (L.G., March, 
Per Cent | P- 348). Among the 


(Bargained during first nine months of 1953) 


Per-Hour 

Sarvcute Workers of agreements sampled 
Contratts l 

ast year, 65 per 
No change cent, covering 59 
0—4.9 cents 50,400 per cent of the 
5—9.9 cents 111,400 workers, received 
10—14.9 cents ; increases of 10 
15—19,9 cents cents an hour or 


more. Of the agree- 
ments sampled during 
the first nine months 
of this year, 59 
per cent, covering 


aie Ralls of pan Thies the Economics and Research 79 per cent of the 
anch maintains a selected sample of 1,000 of the approxi- i 
mately 6,000 agreements in Canada, The above table is workers, received 
based on 224 agreements from this sample, bargained during less than 10 cents 
the first nine months of 1953 and forwarded to the Branch. an hour. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


N September, labour market con- 
ditions reached the seasonal soe ie 

turning point. During the summer, |  S/regttet st pel! waters within sech 

the increasing labour requirements Per Cent 
of agriculture, construction and 
other seasonal industries expanded 
more rapidly than labour supplies. 
By the first of October, however, 
it was apparent that labour demand 
had diminished, although con- 
ditions varied in the different 
regions. Compared with a month 
earlier, labour shortage areas had 
decreased from nine to seven (all 
in the Prairie region), areas in 
balance had decreased from 87 to 


85 and those with moderate labour surpluses had increased from 15 
to 19, 


It was also apparent that, although total employment continued to 
be somewhat greater than a year ago, the expansion was more than 
matched by an increasing labour force. Consequently, the supply of 
available workers in most parts of the country was slightly greater at 
the beginning of October than a year ago. The increase was most marked 
in the major industrial and minor categories, which included more areas 
with labour surpluses and fewer with labour shortages than last year. 


58 es 88 ABs 


mm 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


The number of surplus areas was greater this year than last, the 
increase occurring entirely in the Atlantic, Quebec and Ontario regions. 
The factors contributing to these labour surpluses were many and in- 
cluded lower levels of logging employment and a reduced number of 
rural construction projects in the Atlantic and Quebec regions; below- 

‘ capacity employment in the textile industry in Quebec; reduced coal- 
mining activity in Nova Scotia; and reduced activity in the manufacture 
of textiles and agricultural implements and in gold mining in Ontario. 


Approximate Labour 
La Ee ee ee eee 


Oct. 1 | Oct. 1 | Oct. 1 | Oct. 1 | Oct. 1 | Oct. 1 | Oct. 1 | Oct. 1 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 


*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


Labour Market 


Areas 


Metropolitan 


Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural 


CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, OCTOBER 1, 1953 


APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 


Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 


Group 1 


Calgary 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Ottawa — Hull 
Quebec —Levis 
St. John's 
Toronto 
Vancouver —New 
Westminster 
Winnipeg 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


Brantford Corner Brook 
Cornwall Farnham — Granby 
Joliette Fort William — 
Lac St. Jean Port Arthur 
New Glasgow Guelph 
Rouyn — Val d'Or Halifox 
Saint John Kingston 
Shawinigan Falls Kitchener 
Sydney London 
Trois Riviéres Moncton 
Valleyfield -— Niagara Peninsula 
Beauharnois Oshawa 
Windsor Peterborough 
Sarnia 
Sherbrooke 
St. Hyacinthe 
Sudbury 
Timmins — 
Kirkland Lake 


Victoria 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: 
60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural activity) 


Barrie Brandon 
Charlottetown Red Deer 
Chatham Regina 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS Lethbridge en 
(labour force 25,000 - 75,000: Moose Jaw Yorkton 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) — ee 
rince Alber 


Riviere du Loup 
Thetford — Megantic — 
St. Georges 


Bathurst Swift Current 
Belleville — Trenton 
Bracebridge 


Brampton 


Central Vancouver 
Island 

Drummondville 

Fredericton 


Gaspe Bridgewater 
Montmagny Buckingham 
Newcastle Campbellton 
Sorel Chilliwack 


Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Dawson Creek 
Drumheller 
Edmundston 
Galt 
Goderich 
Grand Falls 
Ingersoll 
Kamloops 
Kentville 
Lachute — 

Ste. Therese 
Leomington 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec —North Shore 
Rimouski 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
Ste. Agathe — 

St. Jeréme 
St. Jean 
Stratford 
St. Stephen 
St. Thomas 
Summerside 
Trail — Nelson 
Truro 
Victoriaville 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Woodstock, Ont. 
Yormouth 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 ~ 25,000) 
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ATLANTIC 


THE labour market situation in 
the Atlantic region during Septem- 
ber was virtually the same as in 
the previous month. The number 
of workers employed more than 
35 hours a week totalled 462,000 
at September 19, an increase of 
12,000 from the previous month. 
During the four weeks ending 
September 19, a decrease of 10,000 
occurred in the number of persons 
working fewer than 35 _ hours. 


ATLANTIC 


Proportion of paid workers within each 
of the four tebeus market groups, 1953. 


Construction activity was at 


the seasonal peak but labour 
GRouP 1 GROUP 2 GRouP 3 Grou 4| cupnlies were generally adequate, 
though shortages. of _ skilled 
tradesmen such as plumbers, electricians, carpenters and sheet metal 
workers existed in some areas. Harvesting of the apple and potato crops 
increased farm labour requirements during the month. The potato yield 
was expected to be about average; the demand for pickers was about the 
same as in former years. On the other hand, the demand for apple pickers 
was far below normal because heavy rain and wind storms during Septem- 
ber caused severe damage to the crop. Processing plants were making 
preparations for the canning season but in view of the small apple crop 
the season was expected to be shorter than usual. 


Seasonal increases in agricultural and construction activities were 
accompanied by some employment decreases in other industries. Most 
of these reductions, which occurred in coal mining, aircraft manufacturing 
and ship repair work, were contra-seasonal. In addition, some sawmills 
were closing earlier than usual because of the high level of sawmill 
activity this summer and the reduced log cut earlier in the year. 


There was no significant change in the classification of the various 
labour market areas during September. As in August, most areas were 
in balance, slight labour surpluses existing in only five of the 21 areas 


in the region. This represents an increase of one in the number of 
surplus areas. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Employment in St. John’s, 
Nfld., remained stable during the month. Skilled tradesmen such as 
engineers, electricians, plumbers and auto mechanics were still in 


short supply, while slight surpluses of semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers existed. 


A slight labour surplus developed in New Glasgow. There were 
several contributing factors, the most notable being the lay-offs during 
the month at the Acadia Coal Company mines resulting from the recent 
policy of the company to discontinue operations in parts of mines which 
were uneconomical to operate. In addition, the absence of highway con- 
struction, reduced lumbering operations and the continued reduction in 
foundry and machine shop work increased available labour supplies. 
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Moderate labour surpluses continued at Sydney, where coal-mining 
employment remained 1,400 below the total at the beginning of March. 
Saint John also remained in the moderate surplus category. The only 
significant change in this area occurred among female textile workers, a 
number of whom were reported on temporary lay-off at the end of the 
month. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Balanced labour conditions 
continued in 11 of the 13 major agricultural and minor areas. Fredericton 
and Newcastle remained inthe moderate surplus category. Labour supplies 
were most pronounced in the rural centres of these two areas where 
depressed markets for lumber and pulp diminished the demand for cutting 
crews. As a result of reduced markets for these products, shipping in 
the Newcastle area was also curtailed. 


QUEBEC 

INDUSTRIAL activity in the Quebec QUEBEC 

region, apart from an increase in Proportion of paid workers within each 
logging, remained stable during of the four labow morket groups, 1953. 


September. While most late-summer 
seasonal activity had reached its 
peak, fall and winter logging 
camps. were opening up and re- 
quired workers. As a result, the 
number of persons working full- 
time reached a new peak of 
1,413,000 at September 19, an 
increase of 17,000 during the 


month. The number of part-time La 

SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
largely as a result of further 
reductions in hours in the textile 


industry and some seasonal short-time in the boot and shoe industry. 


Much of the expansion in manufacturing employment this year oc- 
curred in the consumer goods industry in Montreal and Quebec city, 
where balanced employment conditions have prevailed since late spring. 
In contrast, the majority of the major industrial centers have reported 
moderate labour surpluses throughout the year. Six major industrial 
areas were classified in the moderate surplus category at October | this 
year, compared with one in 1952. The levelling off of employment gener- 
ally in these areas and the reduction of employment in the textile in- 
dustry, accompanied by the normal increase in the labour force, con- 
tributed to these surpluses. 


Three areas came into the labour surplus category during September, 
bringing the total in this group to 10 by October 1. The remaining 14 
‘areas in the province were in balance, although slight reductions of 
available labour occurred in some areas during the month. 


Metropolitan Areas. Adequate supplies of labour for manufacturing 
were generally available despite a seasonal increase in hirings following 
the vacation lull. The clothing industry, however, had difficulty in 
filling its requirements for sewing-machine operators. Metal workers 
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were available for the first time in several years as a result of recent 
lay-offs in the aircraft and rolling stock industries. The service trades, 
on the other hand, were a good deal tighter and restaurants encountered 
considerable difficulty in recruiting waitresses and kitchen help. 


The employment situation remained generally in balance during 
September in Quebec city as the usual seasonal employment transition 
from agriculture and construction to logging occurred. There was some 
scarcity of qualified steel workers at the shipyards at Levis. 


Major Industrial Areas. The release of construction workers in 
Joliette during September brought the area into the moderate surplus 
category. No change occurred in the situation of the five areas already 
in the surplus category. The Sherbrooke, St. Hyacinthe and Farnham— 
Granby areas likewise remained in balance. 


Major Agrioultural and Minor Areas. Lay-offs in the textile industry 
together with some slackness in construction activity resulted in sur- 
pluses of workers in Druntmondville, Montmagny and Sorel. The latter 
two areas moved from the balanced category to the moderate surplus 
group during the month, while Drummondville remained in the surplus 
category where it has been throughout the summer. No change occurred 
in the other major agricultural and minor areas. 


ONTARIO ‘ 


ONTARIO ACCELERATED seasonal employ- 


Proportion of paid workers within each ment declines in the agricultural, 
ee market groups, 1953. 


of the four lo 
| Per Cent 


construction and tourist industries 
in Ontario during September re- 
sulted in a decrease of 42,000 in 
the number of persons with jobs, 
Most of this decrease was among 
students or persons in temporary 
jobs who withdrew from the labour 
force (36,000). The number of 
persons on holiday also declined 
by 84,000 to a total of 23,000 at 
SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE September 19, resulting in an 
GRour 1 GROUP 2 Group 3 Groups| increase of about 43,000 in the 
of persons working full time. 


Although labour was in tighter supply in most areas of Ontario 
during the first six months of this year than last, immigration of workers 
together with generally stable employment levels in the manufacturing 
and construction industries maintained a generally balanced labour 
market during the third quarter. In 1952, rapid expansion of employment 
began in the third and continued in the fourth quarter. 


Further deterioration occurred in the agricultural implement and 
textile industries during September and some softness appeared in 
iron and steel, automobile and household equipment manufacturing. The 
seasonal shift from agriculture to logging continued and workers from 
strike-bound mines increased the supply of woods labour. The movement 
of farm workers to the Prairies was completed during September, a total 
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of 1,300 having left Ontario. Building construction continued at about 
the same levels as last year and in most areas qualified construction 
workers remained somewhat scarce. 


Labour shortages disappeared in Kitchener and Bracebridge during 
the month, bringing the total number of areas in balance to 33; a moderate 
labour surplus existed in the three remaining areas. At October 1 last 
year, 13 areas had labour shortages and the remaining 23 had approxi- 
mately balanced labour markets. 


Metropolitan Areas. The Toronto area remained in approximate 
balance during September. Some shortage of construction and skilled 
industrial workers continued in Weston and Oakville; few of the job 
applicants in the area had the necessary qualifications. Labour supplies 
for many occupations continued to be relatively tight in Ottawa— lull 
but there was some surplus of unskilled workers, particularly in the 
older age groups. Demand for engineers, chemists, and biochemists for 
the government service was still strong. In Hamilton, the pattern of 
scattered industrial lay-offs continued. Since most of these, however, 
were small or of short duration, the area remained in approximate balance. 


Major Industrial Areas. Lay-offs in the automobile, textile, iron 
and steel, and electrical apparatus industries increased the labour 
supply in a number of the major industrial areas but many of the workers 
were able to find temporary jobs in construction. Brantford, Cornwall 
and Windsor remained in the surplus category. Although the labour 
supply was still low in Kitchener, the area moved into balance as the 
demand for construction workers had largely been filled and hiring was 
slow in most manufacturing industries. 


Major Agricultural ana Minor Areas. Although very little labour 
was available in Barrie, Bracebridge, Brampton, Goderich, Ingersoll, 
Listowel, St. Thomas and Simcoe, unfilled demand was also very small. 
All 20 of the agricultural and minor areas were in the balanced labour 
market category. 


PRAIRIE 

IN the Prairie region, the main PRAIRIE 

features of the employment situa- Proportion of paid workers within each 
of the four iabcer market groups, 1953. 


tion in September were the reduc- 
tion in the labour force following 
the re-opening of schools and 
and universities and the sustained 
manpower demands in construction 
and agriculture. This brought the 
number of workers without jobs 
and seeking work to its lowest 
point this year. At September 19, 
persons employed full time num- 


bered 885,000, only 2,000 fewer 


1 SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
than a month earlier; the number GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


working part time increased from 


44,000 to 50,000. 
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Industrial employment in the region in September continued the 
rapid rise of recent years. At the beginning of August, the year-to-year 
increase in non-agricultural employment (6 per cent) was three times 
that for the country as a whole. Construction accounted for well over 
one-third of the increase, the remainder being spread over manufacturing, 
transportation, trade and service. Not all three of the Prairie Provinces 
shared equally in this employment increase; almost two-thirds of it 
occurred in Alberta. 


Construction programs in many areas felt the impact of the seasonal 
demand for labour in agriculture, which reached its peak level during 
August and early September. Areas such as Regina, Saskatoon and 
Swift Current reported that, in addition to the summer-long scarcity of 
construction tradesmen, vacancies for construction labourers far exceeded 
the number upplying for employment. This situation eased somewhat by 
the end of September as harvesting operations neared completion. 


There was no change in the labour market classification of local 
areas during the month of September. General labour shortages existed 
in seven areas, covering 40 per cent of the wage and salary workers in 
the region. In the remaining 13 areas, labour supply and demand were 
in approximate balance. 


Metropolitan Areas. Virtually no change occurred in the employment 
situation in Winnipeg, Calgary and Edmonton. The high employment 
levels in the Edmonton area, resulting from industrial growth, continued. 
The construction employment index in this city had reached 1238.6 by 
the end of August (1939=100), an increase of 43 per cent over the year. 
Labour shortages eased slightly during September as the Canadian 
Chemical Company and Canadian Industries Limited plants neared com- 
pletion but the total amount of construction work in progress indicated 
that the period of high activity would be extended to the limit permitted 
by the weather. 


In Fort William—Port Arthur the tendency towards labour shortages 
eased during September with the annual influx of workers from the 
prairies. About 1,500 woods workers were hired during the month; the 


total number of such workers in the area is expected to level off at 
about 8,000. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Labour supplies in these areas 
were unable to meet fully the requirements of both agriculture and 
construction during September. By October 1, however, harvesting was 
virtually complete and labour requirements diminished, although short- 
ages persisted in Brandon, Regina, Saskatoon, Yorkton, Red Deer and 
Swift Current. Most of these areas reported that the number of jobs in 
construction this winter would be greater than in past years. 


PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific region as a whole remained reasonably 
stable during September. Full-time employment reached 378,000 by 
September 19, an increase of 5,000 during the month. This gain was 
offset by a decrease in the number of part-time workers and a slight 
increase in the number of persons without jobs and seeking work. 


Activity this summer continued to rise above last year’s 
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level although the expansion was 
accompanied by changes in the 
relative emphasis of various shiek: tok Ie 
activities. A moderate gain in pif tes 

over-all employment resulted from - 
the marked rise in construction 
activity, which more than offset 
significant declines in the logging, 
mining and fishing industries. 


PACIFIC 


Proportion of pes workers within each 
our market groups, 1953. 


This pattern continued with 
little change during September. The 
high level of housebuilding, to- 
gether with the work still to be done at 

et : SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Kitimat and on various hydro-elec- GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 
tric and refinery projects, sustained 
demand for construction workers and 
will probably help to extend the period of high construction employment 
into the winter. On the other hand, surplus stocks of cut logs, the pre- 
vailing strike of lumber workers in the northern interior and uncertain 
lumber markets created labour surpluses in some areas and raised the 
possibility of further production cutbacks. Activity in the fishing in- 
dustry was at the level of previous years but prevailing metal prices 
prevented any increase in the reduced level of mining employment. 


The number of workers seeking employment increased during the 
month but not sufficiently to cause any change in labour market classi- 
fications. Nine of the 10 areas in the region were still in balance, while 
Central Vancouver Island, which covers a number of logging centres, had 
a moderate labour surplus. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Vancouver—New West- 
minster came into balance considerably later this year than the metro- 
politan areas in other regions. The area remained in this category during 
September, although the end of the salmon run meant the addition of 
900 gill-net fishermen to the labour supply. A start was made on a suf- 
ficient number of large projects to ensure a high level of construction 
employment as long as weather permits. Lumber production continued 
at a high level but small lay-offs at two mills pointed to some curtail- 
ment in the near feature. 


Periodic lay-offs at shipbuilding yards in Victoria continued, al- 
though enough new work was in prospect to absorb most of the workers 
released. With this exception, employment conditions in the area altered 
little during the month, 


Minor Areas. Labour supplies increased during the month in five 
minor areas and decreased in three. Kamloops reported the strongest 
demand for labour, chiefly as a result of the requirements of the oil 
refinery now under construction. In Trail—Nelson, on the other hand, 
reduced employment levels in mining continued and 300 workers were 
laid off at the Waneta dam, which is now almost completed. The logging 
industry on Central Vancouver Island was still operating below capacity 
and although some increase in hiring took place, the area remained in 
the moderate surplus category. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of October 10, 1953) 


Percentage Change 
From 


Principal [tems ; ; 
Previous | Previous 


Manpower 


Total civilian labour force (a) -----.------------+ 5,398,000 = = 
Persons at work 35 hours or more --------- 4,896,000 + 16 — 
Persons at work less than 35 hours------- Sept. 19 279,000 | + 2.2 - 

Usually work 35 hours or more ----------- Sept. 19 110,000 | + 4.8 - 

On short time ......-cceseccessecseesencer eres Sept. 19 25,000 0.0 a, 
Usually work less than 35 hours -.----- Sept. 19 169,000 + 0.6 - 
Persons with jobs not at work .--.----------- Sept. 19 139,000 —56.8 - 
Usually work 35 hours or more...-------- Sept. 19 135,000 | —56.9 - 
Usually work less than 35 hours ....... Sept. 19 * = = 
Persons without jobs & seeking work ...| Sept. 19 84,000 — 8.7 - 
Persons not in the labour force ........ pevatens Sept. 19] 4,682,000 + 2.9 — 


Registered for work, NES (b) 


Atlantic 22,006 strate th +28.6 
Quebec .... 54,889 — 0.4 +27.0 
Ontario 48,938 — 2.6 api 
Prairie 3 15,508 = 660) + 6.6 
PP Be U1 1G aeecacecartecascvsmete acai ace ob itetsdeaenccecee Sept. 17 20,674 —= 5.0 —14.6 
Total, all regions .....---.------se-0-0-2+0++ Sept. 17 162,015 | — L7 | $14.6 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Tnsrance Dene Lit ....cccre-cc.cececcuetexecessteasts Sept. 1] 111,287 + 0.3 + 9.1 
Amount of benefit payments -....-.-------.-----+ August | $6,408,827 —10.4 + 27 
Index of employment (1939 =100).-...----------- Aug. 1 19L9 + 0.4 + 2.0 
Lentil pt at $00 ies pscs ea sacheeSaciev-a ae August 14,594 | -25.9 | —10.6(c) 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts — days lost............... Sept. 126, 131 = —80.8(c) 
No. of workers involved 16,445 — —62.7(c) 
Nosrof ‘strikes. tions. cco tte eee 37 = —29.6(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries ......... Aug. 1 $57. 70 fn T ot. 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ...........-----. Aug. 1 $1.36 + 5.5 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ....- Aug. 1 41.0 — 0.3 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............---- Aug. 1 $55.7 + 5.2 
Cost-of-living index (av. 1935—39=100) ...| Sept. 1 186.3 — 0.1 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 =100)....... Sept. 1 116.2 + 0.1 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)| Aug. 1 115.6 + 5.6 
Total labour income ...............-.--- $000,000 | July 986 + 9.4 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39 =100) ......----.-ese-0- 247.4 + 8.4 
Manufacturing .«-.....-.-...--- 260.8 + 8.8 
Dur abl 08 o<s.steacencs tess. 324.1 +15.3 
Noa-Durables 220. 2 + 3.2 


(a), (b): See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 
total for same period previous year. 


*Less than 10,000. 
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Plan to Increase Supply 
Of Mortgage Money 


Measures designed to increase and 
broaden the supply of mortgage money 
for new housing will be submitted to 
Parliament when it meets in November, 
Prime Minister St. Laurent has announced. 

A system of residential mortgage insur- 
ance will be set up and chartered banks, 
as well as other financial institutions, will 
be enabled to lend on insured home 
mortgages. 

The Government feels, the Prime Min- 
ister said, that the proper solution (to 
the insufficiency of present sources of 
mortgage money) is to enlarge and 
broaden the supply of mortgage money by 
making mortgages a more attractive and 
more liquid form of investment than they 
have been up to now. 

The Government does not believe it 
would be sound under present conditions 
to fill the gap by direct government lend- 
ing, a move that would make the Govern- 
ment the direct mortgagee or landlord of 
a larger number of Canadian families. 

Amendments will be proposed to the 
National Housing Act to empower to 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion to establish a system of insuring 
holders of new residential mortgages 
against loss in return for an appropriate 
insurance premium. The amendments will 


also empower chartered banks, as well as’ 


other lenders, to make loans on such 
insured mortgages. 
When mortgage insurance becomes 


available, the present joint lending system, 
in which the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation has a one-quarter 
share, will be discontinued. Having in 
mind the increase in construction costs 
that has taken place since the present 
limit of $10,000 on National Housing Act 
loans was set, the Government is consider- 
ing a higher limit for loans under the new 
system. 

Consideration is also being given to 
increasing the proportion of loans to 
lending values in order to make possible 
a smaller down payment for lower-priced 
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houses. To take care of these factors 
and possible variations in interest rates, 
it is contemplated that the period of 
repayment will be lengthened by the new 
arrangements. 

These proposals and other adjustments 
which may be necessary in connection with 
the change-over are designed to produce a 
slightly lower monthly carrying charge for 
the borrower over a somewhat longer 
period than he would now pay for com- 
parable mortgage financing under the 
National Housing Act. 

The introduction of an important group 
of new mortgage lenders should make 
more money available for home mortgages 
and better facilities should exist for 
mortgage lending in smaller communities. 

Longer terms of amortization for 
National Housing Act loans and lower 
down payments will broaden the oppor- 
tunity for people of moderate incomes to 
build their own homes, the Prime Min- 
ister’s statement concluded. 


1953 Housing Upswing 
Enters Seventh Month 


Canada’s 1953 upswing in new housing 
construction entered its seventh month in 
July when the number of units started was 
35 per cent higher and the number com- 
pleted 45 per cent higher than in the same 
month last year. 

Starts this July numbered 11,834, com- 
pared with 8,759 in July 1952; completions 
numbered 6,828 compared with last July’s 
4;715. 

In the first seven months this year, 
starts were 33 per cent ahead of last year, 
at 58,580 against 44,050, and completions 
were 40 per cent higher, 46,319 against 
33,055. 

Average construction time was cut in 
July for the seventh straight month to 
the lowest yet recorded this year. July’s 
average construction time was 6-4 months, 
compared with 7-4 in June and 6-9 months 
in July 1952. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ 
annual report on construction announces 
that ‘construction activity in Canada this 
year will reach a new high level in both 
value and volume. The report includes 
for the first time estimates for the current 
year, broken down to provide comparisons 
with actual results for previous years. 

The total building expenditure this year 
is estimated at $2,657,852,000. Of this sum, 
residential construction will account for an 
estimated $1,225,000,000 (28 per cent of the 
over-all construction total) compared with 
$1,081,000,000 (26-4 per cent) last year. 
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All-Time Housing Record 
Foreseen This Year 


Between 90,000 and 95,000 housing units 
will be completed in Canada this year, 
it has been estimated by officials of the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion, including duplexes and apartments. 

After two years of declining house- 
building, the 1953 total will set an all-time 
record. The previous record of 89,000 in 
1950 was followed by 81,300 in 1951 and 
73,000 in 1952. 

The rise in the number of housing starts, 
which began in late 1952, is attributed 
mainly to the increased supply of labour 
and construction materials plus the in- 
creased availability of mortgage funds. 


U.S. Housing Decline 
Abated in August 


The recent decline in housing starts in 
the United States appears to have abated 
somewhat during August, according to 
preliminary estimates of the U.S. Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The August estimate of 94,000 new 
permanent non-farm dwelling units started 
was only 2,000 fewer than in July and 
brought total housing starts thus far in 
1953 to 769,800 units, about the same as 
in the first eight months of last year. 

During the first eight months of 1953, 
privately-owned non-farm housing starts 
totalled 740,100—a small gain of 20,000 
units from 1952. Publicly-owned new 
housing totalled 29,700 units at the end 
of August, compared with 47,300 units 
begun during January-August 1952. 


No Pay Boost Sought by 


Non-Operating Rail Unions 

Canada’s non-operating railway unions 
will not seek a pay increase this year. 

Frank Hall, chairman of the negotiating 
committee of 17 unions representing about 
150,000 employees in the non-operating 
trades, announced that decision after a 
two-day meeting of the committee in 
Montreal last month. 

In the United States, however, the four 
operating unions have announced their 
intentions to seek substantial wage boosts. 

While the 17 Canadian unions will not 
demand pay increases they will make other 
demands, including pay for statutory holi- 
days, longer vacations with pay, overtime 
pay for Sunday work and a cumulative 
sick leave allowance, 

Representatives of three unions in the 
running trades—the Brotherhood of Loco- 
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motive Firemen and Enginemen, the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the 
Order of Railway Conductors—attended the 
meeting but declined to join in a joint 
presentation to the railways because their 
contracts expire at different dates. These 
unions have yet to announce what their 
next demands will be. 

In the United States, all four unions in 
the running trades, representing about 
400,000 workers on the country’s 200 major 
railroads, have demanded wage adjust- 
ments. The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers want a 30-per-cent pay boost. 
The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen have asked for a_ basic 
wage increase of 374 cents an hour. The 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen has 
made the same demand while the Con- 
ductors are seeking a pay rate based on 
the weight of locomotives on their runs. 
The proposed pay rate adjustment for the 
conductors, the union has estimated, would 
enable some conductors to receive as much 
as $3 a day more. 


Seeking Director for 
Women’s Bureau 


Notices have been issued by the Civil 
Service Commission advertising the posi- 
tion of Director of Women’s Bureau in 
the federal Department of Labour. 

The creation of a women’s bureau in the 
Labour Department was hinted at earlier 
this year in the House of Commons debate 
on the Department’s estimates (L.G., June, 
p. 835). 

According to the advertisement, the 
position of director calls for a female 
administrative officer to carry out research 
and make information available on the 
conditions of employment of women 
workers; to develop regular channels of 
information on women’s employment 
between the Department, other agencies, 
women’s groups and employer and labour 
organizations; and to perform other related 
duties. 


Equal Pay Bill Forecast 
In B.C. Throne Speech 


An “equal pay for equal work” bill will 
be introduced at the current session of the 
British Columbia Legislature, it was fore- 
cast in the Speech from the Throne. 

The  province’s lLieutenant-Governor, 
Clarence Wallace, who read the speech at 
the session’s opening September 15, said: 
“Tt is proposed to introduce certain 
measures to ensure fair remuneration to 
female employees.” 


Presidents of CMA, TLC 
Support Apprenticeship 


The President of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the President of 
Canada’s largest labour organization have 
both urged, in separate radio broadcasts 
last month, greater emphasis on appren- 
ticeship. 

CMA President J. D. Ferguson and 
Perey R. Bengough, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
were two of five speakers on a series of 
broadcasts, heard over 70 independent 
stations from coast to coast, that dealt 
with the need for more apprentice train- 
ing in Canada. The series was sponsored 
by the Department of Labour. The other 
speakers were W. H. Clark, Vice-president 
(Industrial Relations) of the Ford Motor 
Company of Canada; Joseph M. Pigott, 
President of Pigott Construction Company 
of Hamilton and a former President of 
the Canadian Construction Association; 
and L. J. Sparrow, Supervisor of Appren- 
tice Training, Canadiin General Electric 
Company. 

Mr. Ferguson called for standardization 
of trades training throughout Canada. “In 
my opinion,” he said, “the time for 
government, education and industry to get 
together in the co-ordination of a national 
apprenticeship program is now.’ By 
standardization he meant a system as 
standard as it is possible to get, he 
explained. ; 

He listed three steps he considered 
necessary for the promotion of trades 
training in Canada:— 

1. An educational program on as wide 
a scale as possible to promote awareness 
of the value of apprenticeship. 

2. Recognition of the need for a properly- 
developed apprenticeship system on a 
national scale. 

3. When recognition has been won, 
development by industry of standard and 
tested course outlines of on-the-job instruc- 
tion in basic trades and the co-ordination 
with them of the academic subjects that 
must be “part and parcel” of a proper 
apprenticeship scheme. (This latter 
requires the full co-operation of educa- 
tion authorities, Mr. Ferguson said.) 

TLC President Bengough said that this 
country’s vast industrial development will 
demand more properly trained and skilled 
artisans and that the best method of 
producing them is through apprenticeship 
training. 

“No one can believe,” he said, “that 
Canada will need fewer skilled artisans 
in the future than she has in the past.” 
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The future needs of Canada will be for 
more and more skilled workers, he stated, 
and the training of “our own Canadian 
youth” will provide them. 

“The proved and accepted best method 
of training is by apprenticeship,” he added. 

Mr. Clark of the Ford Motor Company 
doubted that Canada could realize the full 
advantage of her tremendous economic 
expansion unless a greater emphasis were 
placed by Canadian industry on the train- 
ing of more skilled workers. 

Canadian industry needs an estimated 
20,000 more apprentices right now, Mr. 
Clark continued, yet there were actually 
900 fewer Canadian apprentices now than 
in 1948. Canada’s development promises 
to surpass that enjoyed by any other 
country; the resulting expansion of indus- 
try is expected to create 30,000 new jobs 
each year in manufacturing industries 
alone, he said. 

Mr. Pigott 


called for employers to 


‘accept the responsibility for the supply of 


trained workers. Some employers are 
apathetic towards apprentice training. he 
charged. 

Mr. Sparrow declared that the lack of 
trained manpower in Canada could lower 
our standard of living and even endanger 
the security of the country. He advocated 
a system of related trade classroom 
training on a uniform basis throughout 
each province with those completing the 
courses receiving certificates having 
national recognition. 


Lack of Skilled Men Now 
Acute, Says CPR Officer 


“Today the lack of skilled men to fill 
normal requirements has become acute,” 
Leo B George, Assistant Chief of Motive 
Power, Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, told a convention of the Air Brake 
Association in Chicago last month. 

To overcome the shortage, Mr. George 
recommended that management and labour 
get together as soon as possible to dis- 
courage the up-grading of workers from 
labourer classification and to improve 
apprentice ratios until conditions are 
normal again. “Railroads and the labour 
organizations should do everything in their 
power to make apprenticeships in the shop 
crafts popular,” he added. 

Mr. George told the convention that 
“practically 100 per cent of the manage- 
ment and the supervisory staff of the 


mechanical department of the CPR 
received their basic training through 
apprenticeships in our own shops.” 
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Montreal Commission Has 
452 Printing Apprentices 


The Apprenticeship Commission of the 
Printing Trades of the City of Montreal 
has just published its 8th Annual Report, 
for the fiscal year 1952-53. At March 31, 
1953, the Commission had 452 apprentices 
in different branches of the trade. 

The period of training is six years in the 
composing room and bindery department 
and seven years in the press room. 
Apprentices in the first three years of their 
apprenticeship receive practical training in 
the shop as well as theoretical training at 
the School of Graphie Arts. There are no 
prescribed day courses at the School of 
Graphic Arts for apprentices in the last 
three or four years of their apprenticeship 
but the Apprenticeship Commission has 
arranged a series of evening courses which 
is available to them, at the School, at the 
expense of the Commission. These even- 
ing courses are also open to journeymen. 


All apprentices in the first three years 
must spend one complete day each week 
at the School of Graphic Arts during a 
30-week period each year. The apprentice 
is paid for this day by his employer on 
the same basis as for an ordinary day’s 
work. A system of replacement has been 
in effect for the past two years which has 
reduced to a minimum the inconvenience 
arising from the absence of the apprentice 
from the shop when attending the School 
of Graphic Arts. Under this system, the 
School’s regular students replace appren- 
tices in the shops on those days when the 
latter attend courses at the School. 


Once admitted to apprenticeship, the 
apprentices are bound by a contract of 
apprenticeship signed by the employer who 
hires the apprentice, the apprentice him- 
self and the Apprenticeship Commission. 


11,606 Jobs in 8 Months 
Found for Handicapped 


In the first eight months of this year, 
11,606 jobs have been found for handi- 
capped workers by the Special Placements 
Division of the National Employment 
Service. 

Increasing interest is being shown by 
Canadian employers generally in the work 
abilities of the handicapped, said the Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, when 
announcing this. On the whole, Canadian 
employers are becoming more and more 


receptive to the idea of hiring disabled 
people. 
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Local offices of the National Employ- 
ment Service report that Canadian com- 
munities are becoming increasingly aware 
of their responsibility for the handicapped 
and that among employers there is a grow- 
ing realization that handicapped workers 
are meeting employment requirements 
when given a chance to prove themselves. 

The Special Placements Division, in find- 
ing jobs for the handicapped, recognize that 
placement must be made on a sound 
business-like basis rather than on merely 
humanitarian grounds. If a handicapped 
placement is not a good business propo- 
sition, then it is a dis-service to everyone 
concerned, including the handicapped per- 
son himself. 

There has been a steady increase in 
placement figures in 1951 and 1952. As a 
result of the entrance of disabled veterans 
into the labour market following the war, 
the handicapped placement figure for 1945 
was 16,635, a new high for Canada. 
Following this there was a decline in the 
yearly figures until 1950, when 10,970 were 
placed. In 1951, 14,344 jobs were found 
for handicapped people and in 1952, for 
14,878. 


More Steps Taken in U.S. 
Towards Labour Unity 


Talk of labour unity in the United States 
has begun to crystallize into action 
following a series of developments over 
the past few months. 


A no-raiding pact, drawn up by the 
leaders of the American Federation of 
Labour and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, was approved by the AFL 
convention in September. It will go into 
effect January 1, 1954, for all unions sub- 
scribing to it individually. 

Designed to outlaw membership battles 
between AFL and CIO unions, the agree- 
ment provides for the selection by the two 
presidents of an umpire who will make a 
binding decision in any raiding attempt. 
If the guilty union refuses to accept the 
decision, the case may be taken to the 
courts. 

The agreement states that its accept- 
ance is the “first and essential step” 
towards the achievement of organic unity 
of the AFL and the CIO, “a goal to which 
both organizations wholeheartedly sub- 
scribe”. It pledges officials of both labour 
bodies to continue efforts towards com- 
plete merger. 

The no-raiding agreement has already 
been approved by the CIO executive board, 


which will recommend ratification by the 
CIO convention in November. 

Support for a sound and united labour 
movement has been voiced on several 
occasions by CIO President Walter Reuther. 
Speaking at the 12th annual convention 
of the Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America (CIO-CCL) in Toronto in August, 
he said the unity problem would be 
approached on “an honourable, construc- 
tive and practical” basis. Peace negotia- 
tions with the AFL would, he said, be 
conducted on grounds that will fully pro- 
tect the organizational integrity, the 
autonomy and the structure of all affiliated 
unions. 

Meanwhile, several steps in the direction 
of labour unity have already been taken. 
The AFL Masters, Mates and Pilots Asso- 
ciation and the CIO Marine Engineers 
agreed recently to “a joint program of 
immediate mutual assistance” to secure 
common contract expiration dates, to 
correlate basic contract demands and to 
explore possible joint administration of 
welfare and pension plans. 

The AFL International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers and the CIO Paper Workers 
of America are planning no-raiding talks to 
be held in the near future. The AFL 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers has been 
asked to join in. 

The AFL International Association of 
Machinists and the CIO United Automobile 
Workers of America are planning their 
first joint negotiations in the aircraft 
industry. 


Carpenters Return 
To AFL Ranks 


Less than a month after withdrawing, 


‘the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 


Joiners of America returned to the 
American Federation of Labour September 
9. An official announcement stated that 


the carpenters were “continuing” their 
membership. 
Previously, the 822,500-member  car- 


penters’ union had withdrawn from the 
AFL in protest against its approval of a 
proposed no-raiding agreement with the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations when, 
said the union’s President, Maurice A. 
Hutcheson, there was a lack of machinery 
to prevent raiding or jurisdictional disputes 
between AFL affiliates. 

A former President of the Brotherhood, 
William Hutcheson, was First Vice- 
president of the AFL at the time of the 
walk-out. The carpenters’ withdrawal left 
this post open. All AFL vice-presidents 


were moved up one place and David Beck, 
President of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, was elected 13th vice- 
president. 

At the AFL convention last month, the 
Carpenters’ President, Maurice A. Hutche- 
son, was elected 14th Vice-president of 
the AIL, one of the two additional vice- 
presidential posts created by the con- 
vention. 

The agreement reached between the AFL 
and the carpenters provides that the 
federation “should adopt some _ policy 
definitely designed to prevent raids within 
our own organization”, 


B.C. Fishermen’s Local 
Secedes, Joins SIU 


A local of the United Fishermen and 
Allied Workers’ Union, which union the 
TLC suspended in August because of its 
Communist leadership and leanings, has 
voted to secede and to affiliate with the 
Pacific Fishermen and Allied Trades Union, 
Seafarers International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, the Vancouver 
Province has reported. 

Meanwhile, TLC President Percy 


Bengough has declared that, as the United 


Fishermen were only suspended, not 
expelled, the TLC would not offer support 
to the SIU’s campaign to sign up members 
of the suspended union. 

The seceding local is the one at 
Quathiaski, B.C. According to the Prov- 
ince, 89 per cent of the local’s members 
voted in favour of the withdrawal. 


Women Workers in U.S. 
Quadruple in 60 Years 


Latest statistics on women in paid 
employment in the United States shows 
that while the female population has 
almost tripled in the last 60 years, the 
women’s labour force has more than quad- 
rupled. Women form about 30 per cent 
of all workers in the US. 

A publication released by the Women’s 
Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor, 
Women as Workers, reports that during 
1952 there were, on the average, 19% 
million women in the labour foree—more 
than one-third of the female population. 
Recent months, however, have seen some 
levelling off, the figure recorded for May, 
1953, being slightly more than 19 million. 

In 1953, clerical workers constituted the 
largest group; second were women oper- 
atives, of whom most were semi-skilled 
factory workers. 
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Law Group Would Ban 
Strikes Affecting Public 


Compulsory and binding arbitration in 
place of the right to strike in disputes 
involving public health and safety was 
recommended by the Canadian Bar Asso- 
ciation at its 35th annual convention in 
Quebec City last month. 

Other resolutions dealing with labour 
matters were passed by the industrial 
relations committee of the Association and 
submitted to the 800 delegates at the 
closing general: session. 

The public health and safety resolution 
was carried at the closing session by a 
small majority. Debate in the resolution 
centred around the advisability of govern- 
ment interference with the rights of unions. 

The general membership also passed a 
resolution asking that legislation be enacted 
in all provinces to make unions legal 
entities. This would allow unions to sue 
and be sued. 

Another resolution urged a 48-hour notice 
before all strikes and lockouts. It read: 
“Resolved that legislation should be 
enacted to provide that a lawful strike or 
lockout may not be put into effect until 
48 hours’ written notice has been given.” 
This resolution was adopted after consider- 
able debate. 

The Association also passed a resolution 
stating that picketing in sympathy and 
jurisdictional strikes should be declared 
illegal. 


TLC President Criticizes 
Law Association’s Stand 


Percy Bengough, President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, has criti- 
cized the Canadian Bar Association for its 
stand in favour of compulsory arbitration 
of labour disputes (see above). 

Speaking to 450 delegates attending the 
convention of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America (AFL-TLC) 
in Vancouver, Mr. Bengough said: “I am 
serving notice right now on the Canadian 
Bar Association that Canadian labour can 
seek its own legislation.” 

He was referring to a resolution passed 
by the CBA at its convention in Quebec 
City last month. The resolution recom- 
mended that compulsory arbitration be 
substituted for the right to strike in dis+ 
putes involving public health and safety. 

“If we want any laws we'll present 
application for them ourselves. These 
lawyers have a lovely crust to interfere 
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in our right to strike as a last resort,” 
said the TLC President. 

The CBA resolution was also condemned 
by A. R. Mosher, President of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour. At the CCL 
convention in Montreal, Mr. Mosher said 
such legislation would “make slaves of the 
workers” (see p. 1487). 


Immigration Up in Aug., 
Down in First 8 Months 


Immigration to Canada increased in 
August for the fourth successive month, 
the Department of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration has announced. 

The total of new arrivals in the first 
eight months this year, however, is smaller 
than that for the same period in 1952. 

In August, 14,594 immigrants entered 
Canada, 29 per cent more than the 11,285 


who arrived in August 1952. In the first 
eight months this year, 112,627 were 
admitted, 11 per cent fewer than the 


126,029 admitted during January-August 
1952. 

Immigrants from the British Isles num- 
bered 3,593 in August, a 53-per-cent in- 
crease over the 2,842 who came in August 
last year. Immigration from the United 
States declined 35 per cent, only 678 enter- 
ing this August compared with 1,040 in 
August 1952. 

Immigration from North European coun- 
tries increased 13 per cent—5,825 com- 
pared with 5,159—and from all other 
countries, 64 per cent—4,498 compared 
with 2,744. 

Figures for immigration in the first eight 
months this year (those for the same period 
in 1952 in parentheses) are: from the British 
Isles, 32,408 (30,137); from the United 
States, 5,794 (5,956); from North European 
countries, 48,812 (50,590); and from all 
other countries, 25,613 (39,346). 


Prof. Finkelman Heads 
Ontario Labour Board 


Prof. J. Finkelman, who has been acting 
chairman of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board since January, has been appointed 
full-time chairman for at least one year. 

On leave of absence from the University 
of Toronto’s School of Law, Prof. Finkel- 
man replaces E. N. Davis, who resigned 
at the beginning of this year to take a 
position in industry. 

The professor was chairman of the board 
from 1944 to 1947, when he left to assume 
full-time his duties as professor of law at 
the University. 


A. MacNamara Mediator, 
Sailors’ Strike Averted 


Arthur MacNamara, former Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour who had been appointed 
mediator, announced last month the settle- 
ment of the dispute over wages and work- 
ing hours between the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union (AFL-TLC) and four large 
shipping concerns operating on the Great 
Lakes. The settlement averted a strike 
that could have tied up most shipping in 
the Lakes; seamen aboard Colonial Steam- 
ship Lines ships were prepared to strike 
the day following Mr. MacNamara’s 
announcement. 

The companies agreed to a 40-hour week 
beginning October 1 on all their ships. 
Seamen will be paid time-and-a-half for 
Saturday work and double time for work 
on Sunday. Beginning October 1, 1954, 
they will receive double time for work on 
Saturdays as well as Sundays. 

A demand for a general wage increase 
of $50 per month was dropped by the 
union. 

The four companies are: Colonial Steam- 
ships Limited, Canada Steamship Lines, 
N. M. Paterson and Sons, and Upper Lakes 
and St. Lawrence Transportation Co. Ltd. 

Under the new contract, the seamen will 
receive the same monthly pay as before 
but will work shorter hours. Wages range 
from $90 to $400 per month, depending 
on the type of work performed. 

A novel feature of the new contract is 
a welfare fund to which the four com- 
panies will contribute 20 cents per day 
per man, and on which any of the 4,000 
members of the union on 154 vessels may 
draw for financial help. This fund—the 
first of its kind in Canadian industry— 
will be administered by a union representa- 
tive, a company representative and an 
impartial chairman chosen by both parties. 


CCL and Two Rail Unions 
Announce Appointments 


René Richard of Digby, N.S., has been 
named CCL organizer for western Nova 
Scotia, it was announced last month by 
Henry Harm, Maritime Director. He is 
the second organizer appointed in Nova 
Scotia in a month. Don Nicholson of 
Stellarton began his duties as a CCL 
organizer September 1. 

In one of the CCL’s major affiliates, 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
S. H. Eighteen of Montreal was elected 
Chairman of the union’s Joint Protective 


Board. William J. Smith of Montreal was 
returned as secretary. 

At the same time, chairmen of regional 
committees of the Board were elected for 
the western, central and Atlantic regions. 
They were: western, Thomas McGregor 
of Winnipeg; central, S. H. Eighteen of 
Montreal; and Atlantic, F. H. Gillespie of 
Moncton, N.B. 

At a convention of another rail union, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, a Canadian was elected 
to a vice-presidential seat. He was 
William E. Gamble of Winnipeg. 


Eisenhower Names Nine 
To Contracts Committee 


The nine public members of President 
Eisenhower’s Government Contracts Com- 
mittee have been named. The committee 
was establishd by executive order August 
13 this year (L.G., Sept., p. 1261). Its 
purpose is to prevent discrimination in 
employment by companies holding federal 
government contracts. 

The members representing the public 
are: Vice-President Richard Nixon, chair- 
man; Ernest Wilkins, Negro attorney from 
Chicago, vice-chairman; George Meany, 
President of the American Federation of 
Labour; Walter Reuther, President of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations; John 
Roosevelt, son of the late President; Fred 
Lazarus, Jr., Cincinnati merchant and 
President of the American Retail Federa- 
tion; John McCaffrey, Chicago, President 
of the International Harvester Company; 
Helen Rogers Ried, publisher of the New 
York Herald Tribune; and John Minor 
Wisdom, a New Orleans attorney and a 
member of the Republican National 
Committee. 

Six government officials will bring the 
number of members of the committee to 15. 


$82,000,000 Paid in 1952 
In Compensation Benefits 

More than $82,000,000 in compensation 
benefits was paid to Canadian workers in 
1952, the Hon. John L. Robinson, Alberta’s 
Minister of Labour, told delegates to the 
annual convention of the Association of 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards of 
Canada. The convention was held in 
Edmonton last month. 

Mr. Robinson said that last year the 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards handled 
more than 500,000 accident claims, of which 
more than 1,000 concerned fatal accidents. 
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Ont. Compensetion Board 
Opens New Building 


George G. Greene, Director, Government 
Employees Compensation, and Ian Camp- 
bell, National Co-ordinator, Civilian 
Rehabilitation Branch, represented the 
Federal Department of Labour at the 
official opening of the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board’s new head office at 
Toronto on September 15. 

The ceremony was under the chairman- 
ship of J. F. Cauley, vice-chairman of the 
Board. Dr. E. C. Steele, Commissioner on 
the Board, officially weleomed the guests, 
after which the building was dedicated 
by the Right Rev. F. H. Wilkinson, 
MM, ED, DD., Coadjutor Bishop of 
Toronto. The Hon. Charles Daley, Min- 
ister of Labour for Ontario, delivered the 
opening address and then, assisted by E. W. 
Adams, representing Ontario workmen, cut 
theribbon. Golden shears for the ceremony 
were presented by Mr. Cauley. 

The building, a five-storey structure, 
stands on 2.9 acres fronting Lake Ontario. 
It is so designed that it can accommodate 


two additional floors should it later be 
found necessary. 
The ground floor houses some four 


million claimants’ files. The entire second 
floor is occupied by the Claims Depart- 
ment and the third floor by the Assess- 
ment, Statistical and Accounting, Audit 
and Collection Departments. The Medical, 
Rehabilitation and Personnel Administra- 
tion Departments are on the fourth floor, 
along with the Board and Review Board 
rooms. 

Occupying the fifth floor are the Accident 
Prevention Associations set up under Sec- 
tion 115 of the Act, comprising the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions, Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ 
Safety Association, Class 20 Accident 
Prevention Association of Ontario, Elec- 
trical Employers Association of Ontario, 
Ontario Highway Construction Safety 
Association and the Construction Safety 
Association of Ontario. 


Motor Vehicle Industry 
Now Our Third Largest 


Motor vehicles replaced non-ferrous 
metal smelting and refining as Canada’s 
third largest manufacturing industry in 
terms of gross value of products in 1950, 
according to the general review of the 
manufacturing industries of Canada for 
1950 published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 
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Pulp and paper again ranked as the 
largest and slaughtering and meatpacking 
remained in second place, while non- 
ferrous metal smelting and refining wound 
up fourth, the position held by motor 
vehicles in 1949. : 


The Bureau’s list of the 40 leading 
manufacturing industries in 1950 shows 
gross production values ranging from 
$954,137,651 for pulp and paper to 
$104,853,748 for confectionery as compared 
with a production range of $836,148,393 for 
pulp and paper to $96,934,506 for coke and 
gas products in 1949. 


In addition, the 40 largest industries 
accounted for 65:9 per cent of the 35,942 
estbalishments, 67 per cent of the 
1,183,297 employees, 68-2 per cent of the 
$2,771,267,435 payroll and 76-1 per cent of 
the $7,538,534,532 worth of materials used 
in Canadian manufacturing in 1950. In 
1949 the top 40 accounted for 65:7 per 
cent of the 35,792 establishments, 66:5 per 
cent of the 1,171,207 employees, 67-8 of 
the $2,591,890,657 payroll and 76 per cent 
of $6,843,231,064 material costs. 

The line-up of the leading 40 in 1950 
included 39 of the top 40 in 1949 but only 
10 occupied the same positions in both 
years. The coke and gas products indus- 
try, number 40 in 1949, failed to make the 
list in 1950, while a newcomer to the list, 


the refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and 
appliances industry, ended up in the 
number 87 — spot. Fifteen industries 


bettered their positions on the list in 1950, 
while 14 ranked lower than in the pre- 
ceding year. 


Among the top ten, petroleum products 
and sawmills remained the fifth and sixth 
largest, while primary iron and _ steel 
moved up to seventh from eighth and 
butter and cheese moved down to eighth 
from seventh. Cotton yarn and cloth 
ranked ninth in 1950 as compared with 
twelfth in 1949, railway rolling stock 
tumbling from ninth position in 1949 to 
the number 16 spot in 1950. Flour mills 
ranked tenth in both years. 


Railroad Trainmen Mark 
70th Anniversary 


The 70th anniversary of the formation 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
was celebrated in Oneonta, N.Y., on 
September 23 in the same caboose in which 
eight brakemen and switchmen met to 
organize the union in 1883. The caboose 
is stationed under a canopy in a park in 
that city. 


Expenditure on Education 
At Record Level in 1950 


Expenditures on formal education in 
Canada in 1950 reached an all-time peak 
figure of $454,139,000, according to pre- 
liminary figures released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. This was 14-6 per 
cent above the previous record total of 
$396,387,000 spent in 1949. 

Publicly-controlled schools increased their 
expenditures in 1950 to $304,955,000 from 
$265,018,000 in 1949, private schools to 
$16,371,000 from $14,860,000, universities 
and colleges to $45,600,000 from $43,114,000, 
and business colleges to $19,264,000 from 
$17,391,000. 

Provincial grants to boards of public 
schools in 1950 were raised to $103,305,000 
from $91,358,000, while federal government 
contributions to formal education, mainly 
for higher education and for vocational 
training, increased from $16,750,000 to 
$24,108,000. 

Enrolment in Canada’s 32,882 schools and 
colleges in the school year 1950-51, was 
2,879,899, up from 2,795,574 in 1949-50. At 
the same time, teaching staffs were in- 
creased to 105,784 from 101,341. Enrol- 
ment in public secondary schools rose to 
2,392,438 from 2,321,289, while enrolment 
in evening classes rose to 122,093 from 
115,623. Enrolment in provincial corre- 
spondence courses fell to 21,538 from 24,282, 
while enrolment in schools for the blind 
and deaf rose slightly to 1,988 from 1,962. 

The number of full-time students 
enrolled in normal schools for the training 
of elementary school teachers jumped to 
10,311 from 9,968, while the number 
enrolled in accelerated courses declined to 
1,192 from 1,458. The number of students 
enrolled for education courses for the train- 
ing of secondary school teachers rose to 
2,125 from 1,830. 


13.6 Per Cent of Families 
Have No Medical Costs 


Out of an estimated 4,555,000 family 
units in Canada, 621,000, or 13-6 per cent 
of the total, spent nothing for medical, 
hospital, dental or any other kind of health 
care during the year from the autumn of 
1950 to the autumn of 1951 and 757,000 or 
16-6 per cent spent less than $20, according 
to the third release by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics on the results of the 
1950-51 Canadian sickness survey. 

Family units spending $20 to $49 were 
estimated at 938,000, or 20-6 per cent of 
the total number, while those spending 
$50 td $99 numbered 994,000 or 21-8 per 
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cent, forming the largest group. Next 
group, $100 to $199, contained 839,000 (18-4 
per cent); $200 to $499, 343,000 (7-5 per 
cent); and more than $500, 63,000 or 1-4 
per cent. 

This distribution of family units shows 
a marked variation when broken down by 
family income. Out of 1,322,000 family 
units with incomes less than $1,500, nearly 
one-fifth (19-8 per cent) spent nothing as 
compared to 7-7 per cent of 1,864,000 with 
incomes of $1,500 to $2,999, 4:3 per cent 
of 833,000 with incomes of $3,000 to $4,999; 
and three per cent of 271,000 with incomes 
of $5,000 or more. 

In the lowest income group, 53 per cent 
spent less than $50 and more than half 
of these (27-6 per cent) less than $20. 
In the next income group ($1,500 to 
$2,999), 35-6 per cent spent less than $50 
and 56-7 per cent spent more than that 


* amount, 25-4 per cent spending $50 to $99 


and 22:3 per cent from $100 to $199. 
Spending moved upward again in the 
third income group, $3,000 to $4,999, with 
25-5 per cent of families paying out less 
and 70:2 per cent more than $50. Largest 
spending group was 29-7 per cent paying 
$50 to $99 and next largest 25-9 per cent 
spending $100 to $199, leaving 12-7 per 
cent with expenditures of $200 to $499 and 
1:9 per cent $500 or more. 


2.5-Per-Cent Annual Rise 
Seen in U.S. Buying Power 


An annual increase at the rate of 23 
to three per cent in the buying power of 
workers’ wages in the United States can 
be expected over the next ten or 20 years, 
according to a recent study of wage and 
employment trends conducted by the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, a non-profit foundation 
for economic and social research. 

The 800-page study, entitled “Employ- 
ment and Wages in the United States”, 
points out that rising real wages depend 
on high productivity. This in turn stems 
from new devices and new methods of 
production. Therefore, the study asserts, 
continuance of the trend toward a higher 
standard of living will depend on main- 
taining or even speeding up the pace of 
technological advance in industry. 

Both labour and management, the study 
notes, have been increasingly concerned of 
late with finding long-range policies to 
provide guidance in wage negotiations. 
One such principle is the wage-productivity 
relationship, the study points out, adding 
that acceptance of this principle by both 
parties would change the psychological 
climate of collective bargaining. 
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3 New U.S. Bills Deal 
With Discrimination 


Labour legislation enacted this year by 
44 State Legislatures included three new 
bills dealing with discrimination in employ- 
ment and about 150 bills improving work- 
men’s compensation and minimum wage 
laws. 

The United States Bureau of Labor 
Standards, which gathers data on state 
labour legislation, reports that Alaska 
adopted a law forbidding, under penalty, 
discrimination in employment because of 
race, religion or place of national origin. 
Kansas enacted a law which seeks through 
persuasion, without penalties, fair employ- 
ment policies. Jowa appointed a study 
commission to make recommendations on 
the subject to the next legislative session. 
Eleven other states already have mandatory 
anti-discrimination laws. 

North Dakota repealed a law requiring 


unions to file financial reports. Both 
North Dakota and Oregon established 
procedures for supervised union repre- 


sentation elections and the investigation of 
labour-management complaints. 

Arkansas passed a law forbidding pickets 
to interfere with railroad trains. 

Twelve states of the U.S.A. have laws 
forbidding any kind of compulsory 
unionism. Four more have laws placing 
restrictions in some degree on compulsory 
union membership. None of these laws 
were repealed this year. In six states, new 
bills of this nature were introduced but 
defeated. 


Vocational Training Plan 
Shows Results in Israel 


The Israeli Government, through its 
Ministry of Labour, has embarked on an 
extensive vocational training program. 
Between 1949 and the end of 1952, more 
than 40,000 students have undergone train- 
ing, 30,000 of whom have learned new 
trades. More than one-and-a-half million 
Israel pounds have been expended on the 
program. 

Faced with the increasing demands of 
her rapid industrial development and large 
numbers of untrained workers, Israel has 
need for a continuing program, the Gov- 
ernment reports. Even under conditions 
of less than full employment, shortages of 
skilled labour are occurring in many 
branches of industry. 

The vocational training section started 
operations in 1949 with the building trades. 
Training was done on the job, financed and 
supervised by the Ministry of Labour and 
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executed by the union. Next to receive 
attention were the metal and woodworking 
trades, followed by clerical work and 
practical nursing. Courses were also given 
in printing, baking, diamond polishing, and 
freshwater fishing and net mending. 
Special courses were conducted for the 
handicapped. 

More than 1,000 supervisors have 
received refresher courses in their fields 
and have had instruction in the psycho- 
logical-pedagogic aspects of supervision. 
Most of the program consists of training 
within industry, introduced by Interna- 
tional Labour Office experts. 


Lists Six Major Needs 
In Education Research 


Dr. J. D. Ayers, of Ottawa, Research 
Director of the Canadian Teachers Fed- 
eration, speaking at the organization’s 
32nd meeting in Montreal, listed what he 
considers to be the six most pressing needs 
in educational research today. 

In brief, they are: investigation into 
educational costs and the financial com- 
petence of the provinces; recruiting and 
selection of teachers; training of teachers; 
teaching of citizenship in Canadian schools; 
study of basic curricula; and research into 
public opinion concerning education. 

Training and selection of teachers is to 
be the main theme at the 1954 world con- 
ference of organizations of the teaching 
profession, the delegates were informed. 


Income in U.S. Spread 
More Evenly Now 


Salary and wage incomes in the United 
States are now spread more evenly than 
they were in 1939, according to a recent 
survey made by the Bureau of the Census. 

The Bureau found that the share of 
national income received by the middle 
wage and salary groups showed an in- 
crease in 1951 compared with 12 years 
before, while that of those on the lowest 
and highest brackets declined. 

Those with annual incomes of $799 or 
less earned three per cent of the total 
salary and wage income of the nation in 
1951 compared with 3-4 per cent in 1939. 
Those making $3,885 and more per year 
received 41-6 per cent of the national 
income in 1951 compared with 49-3 per 
cent in 1939. 

Sharp increases in earnings occurred 
between 1939 and 1951, the survey showed. 
During the period the wage or salary of 
the average employee tripled, increasing 
from about $800 to $2,400. ar 


Effects of Plant Expansion on 
Employment in Canada, 1948-53 


At least 19,000 additional workers required to staff new plants and 
additions built or completed during 1953. Expansion of manufacturing 
facilities since 1948 has resulted in an estimated 104,200 new jobs 


The staffing of new manufacturing plants 
and plant additions built or completed in 
Canada during 1953 will require at least 
19,000 additional workers. 


This estimated total is second only to 
the record reached in 1952, when 34,000 
new jobs became available in manufac- 
turing industries as the result of construc- 
tion of new facilities. The main reason 
for the drop in the number of new jobs 
in 1953 is that last year 15,000 jobs were 
provided by the expansion of aircraft 
manufacturing facilities whereas this year 
only 1,300 new jobs will be created in this 
industry. 

It is estimated that the expansion of 
Canadian manufacturing facilities since the 
beginning of 1948 has resulted in the 
creation of 104,200 new jobs. 

An industrial breakdown of over-all plant 
expansion in 1953 indicates that 75 per 
cent of the new manufacturing jobs this 
year will be in the chemical, electrical 
apparatus, iron and steel products and 
transportation equipment industries. For 
the five-year period 1948-1952, about 60 
per cent of all new manufacturing jobs 
resulting from the construction of new 
plants or plant additions developed in 
these four industries. 


New Jobs in Selected Industries, 1948-1953 
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The regular survey on the effects of 
plant expansion on labour requirements, 
conducted by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour, 
provides information on the number of 
new jobs created by the completion of 
new manufacturing plant facilities every 
year since 1948. Fairly complete in- 


formation respecting the number of plant 


expansions, the date of completion and 
the number of workers required to staff 
new facilities, which is obtained from 
employers, is known well in advance of 
the end of any current year. 

The number of new jobs quoted in 
this article is based on the assumption 
that the new facilities will operate at 
full capacity on completion. 


Chemical industry.—The expansion of 
plant facilities in the chemical industry 
has created a total of 6,900 new jobs from 
1948 to 1953, of which 2,400 are becoming 
available this year. The 1953 total is a 
yearly record since 1948. The relation of 
the number of new jobs to present employ- 
ment shows the chemical industry to be 
the fastest-growing sector in manufacturing 
at present. Employment in the industry 
increased 14 per cent from 39,800 workers 
in 1948 to 45600 in 1952 and plant 
expansion was largely responsible for this 
growth. 

Most of the new jobs in the chemical 
industry in 1953 are the result of heavy 
expansion in the field of synthetic textiles. 
Other expansion is largely in the plastics 
and industrial chemicals divisions. About 
1,500 workers are being hired in three new 
synthetic textile plants, two of which, at 
Edmonton, Alta., will employ a total of 
900 workers, and one, at Maitland, Ont., 
600 workers. Another large new chemical 
plant to be completed in 1953 at Cornwall, 
Ont., will employ up to 200 workers in 
the manufacture of transparent cellulose 
film and other packaging materials. Alto- 
gether, 18 new plant facilities will be 
completed in Ontario during 1953 and will 
employ an estimated 1,200 additional 
workers in such places as Maitland, Sarnia,, 
Welland, Toronto and Cornwall. In 
Quebec, 300 new jobs are being created, 
mostly in the Montreal area. 
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New Jobs in Chemical Industry, 1948-1953 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Transportation equipment industry. 
A total of 28,100 new jobs has developed 
from 1948 to 1953 through expansion of 
plant capacity in the transportation equip- 
ment industry. Of these, 6,600 are 
expected to become available this year. 
The expansion in 1953 is largely concen- 
trated in the automotive division. This 
is in marked contrast to 1952, when growth 
was almost entirely centered in aircraft 
manufacturing. A total of 15,000 new jobs 
resulted from expansion of aircraft facili- 
ties during 1952; only about 1,300 new 
jobs are expected in aircraft this year. 


Regionally, the expansion is heavily 
concentrated in Ontario in 1953, where 
about 5,100 new jobs are expected to open 
up. In Quebec, 1,500 new jobs are 
anticipated. The high total in Ontario is 
mainly the result of the erection of a very 
large automotive assembly plant at Oak- 
ville, which is expected to employ 4,000 
workers when capacity production is 
reached. 


From 1948 to 1950, total employment 
in the transportation equipment industry 
declined slightly but in 1951, the defence 
program stimulated rapid expansion and 
by 1952, employment had increased to 
144,400 workers from 104,400 in 1950. 


Electrical apparatus.—From 1948 to 
19538, the construction of new plant facili- 
ties for the manufacture of electrical 
apparatus provided 11,900 new jobs. The 
2,800 created in 1923 marks a reduction 
from the record of 4,200 set in 1952. The 
1953 total is, however, the second highest 
since 1948. Expansion in 1953 is heavily 
concentrated in Ontario, where 2,150 new 
openings are reported. Most of the 
remaining new jobs will be in Quebec. 
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New Jobs, Transportation Equipment, 1948-1953 


Thousands 


1948 1949 


1953 


1950 1951 1952 


The type of expansion in this industry 
this year differs from last year’s. In 1952, 
it was largely the result of increased 
requirements for the production of defence 
items. This year, expansion is more 
heavily concentrated in the consumer and 
producer goods sector. The recent intro- 
duction of television stations at Montreal, 
Toronto and Ottawa greatly stimulated 
sales of television sets and many firms are 
expanding plant capacity and employment 
in response to these higher sales. At least 
six firms are expanding production of 
television sets and will employ a total of 
about 1,000 new employees. Very little if 
any expansion is occurring in firms pro- 
ducing other household appliances such as 
refrigerators, ete. 

Total employment in the electrical 
apparatus industry increased 21 per cent 
from an average of 56,000 workers in 1948 
to 67,700 in 1952. 


Iron and steel products industry.—New 
plant facilities in the iron and _ steel 
products industry have provided a total of 
15,100 new jobs from 1948 to 1953. 
Present indications are that at least 2,800 
new jobs will result from the opening of 
new plant facilities in 1953. This total 
is slightly lower than the record in 1952, 
when 3,400 new jobs were created. It is 
considerably higher, however, than the 
annual totals for the years 1949 to 1951. 

From 1948 to 1952 employment in the 
iron and steel products industry increased 
11 per cent from 167,800 to 186,800 workers. 
In recent years employment reflected the 
pattern of expansion in the industry. 
Average yearly employment dropped 


New Jobs, Electrical Apparatus Industry, 1948-53 


1950 1951 1952 1953 


1948 


1949 


steadily from 1948 to 1950, the employ- 
ment index declining to a low of 215-7 
in 1950 from 222-5 in 1948 (1939=100). 
Through 1951 and 1952 marked increases 


occurred and the employment index 
reached a high of 247-7 in 1952. 
With respect to the industrial sub- 


groups of the iron and steel industry in 
which production capacity was increased, 
the pattern in 1958 did not vary signifi- 
cantly from that of 1952. The boiler and 
plate-work sector shows a marked year- 
to-year decrease, largely as a result of the 
fact that in 1952, the completion of one 
large defence project dominated expansion 
in this division. Minor year-to-year 
decreases in the number of new jobs are 


New Jobs, Iron and Steel Products, 1948-1953 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


anticipated for the hardware and tools and 


machine tools groups. In three other 
groups, household, office and __ store 
machinery, industrial machinery and 


primary iron and steel, the total number 
of new jobs expected in 1953 (1,900) is 
considerably higher than in the previous 
year (850). 

Most of Canada’s primary iron and steel 
mills are still carrying out some type of 
expansion or modernization program. This 
will greatly add to the productive capacity 
of basic and secondary iron and steel but 
the employment increases directly attrib- 
utable to new plant facilities are light, 
amounting to about 300 new jobs in 1952 
and 500 in 1953. 


: 


President Eisenhower Names James P. Mitchell 
to Succeed Martin Durkin as Labour Secretary 


President Eisenhower has named the 
United States Army’s manpower chief to 
be Secretary of Labour to replace Martin 
P. Durkin, who resigned September 10 
(L.G., Sept., p. 1257). 


The new Secretary of Labour is James P. 
Mitchell, former Assistant Secretary of the 
Army. He was sworn in October 9. 


Mr. Mitchell is a Republican of wide 
experience in labour relations in both 
government and private industry. A native 
and resident of New Jersey, he has been 


a personnel expert for New York depart- 
ment stores and for various government 
departments. 

In press interviews given at the time 
his appointment was announced, Secretary 
Mitchell declined to comment on the 
dispute over the amendment of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the reported cause of Mr. 
Durkin’s resignation. He told newsmen 
that he would do “the best possible job 
for the people of the United States”. 

Mr. Mitchell, who is 50 years old, is a 
Catholic, as was the former Secretary, 


Mr. Durkin. 
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Thirteenth Annual Convention 
of Canadian Congress of Labour 


Talk of labour unity much in evidence during week-long meeting of 866 
delegates. President A.R. Mosher, all principal officers re-elected. 
Jurisdictional dispute between two CCL unions mars unity ctmosphere 


Talk of labour unity was in the air 
during much of the 13th annual convention 
of the 375,000-member Canadian Congress 
of Labour in Montreal, September 14 to 18. 
Accredited delegates totalled 866. 

The convention’s opening moments pro- 
vided the first reference to unity when a 
Vice-president of the Trades and Labour 
Congress, Claude Jodoin, appeared on the 
platform to bring the city of Montreal’s 
welcome to the delegates (see box, p. 1435). 
CCL President A. R. Mosher, who was 
returned to office along with his principal 
officers, devoted a great deal of his presi- 
dential address to labour unity. 

The convention adopted a_ resolution 
urging close co-operation at all levels and 
on all phases of union activity with 
Canada’s other central labour bodies. 

A unified approach to the housing prob- 
lem was recommended in another resolu- 
tion approved by the delegates. This 
resolution called on the CCL to ask other 
central labour organizations to join with it 
in making representation to the Govern- 
ment to urge a solution to the country’s 
housing shortage. 

The atmosphere of willingness to seek 
unity was marred, however, by the hearing 
of a jurisdictional dispute between two 
CCL unions. The convention, going 
counter to the wishes of the executive, 
granted organizing rights in two Edmonton 
petro-chemical plants to the Oil Workers’ 
International Union, reversing a previous 
decision of a CCL jurisdictional committee 
which had awarded them to District 50; 
United Mine Workers. 

A multi-clause resolution defining the 
CCL’s foreign policy included condemna- 
tion of Soviet Russia and a call for Cana- 
dian recognition of Red China. Two 
resolutions dealing with under-developed 
countries asked for increases in Canadian 
grants to the Colombo Plan and to the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram and recommended contributions by 
all CCL members to the regional activities 
fund of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. 

The convention voted to continue polit- 
ical affiliation with the CCF party and 
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rejected a bid to permit re-affiliation of 
unions expelled at earlier conventions for 
communist activities. 

The federal Government was criticized 
for a “do-nothing” attitude towards the 
textile, coal mining and farm implement 
industries. A farm implement council was 
set up to seek a solution to the unemploy- 
ment problem in that industry. 

Also criticized was present labour legis- 
lation in Canada, both federal and 
provincial. 

The convention named the CCL execu- 
tive as a national strike committee to 
direct the marshalling of assistance to 
striking gold miners in Northern Ontario 
and Quebec. 

The refusal to adopt the 35-hour work 
week as a Congress objective and the 
launching of an organization campaign 
among white-collar workers were other 
noteworthy occurrences at the convention. 

Walter Reuther, President of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, was guest 
speaker at the convention banquet. He 
declared that the feeding of the hungry 
peoples of the world is a better way to 
combat Communism than the creation of 
armies and the stock-piling of atomic 
bombs. He also dealt briefly with Labour’s 
problems, including the quest for a guaran- 
teed annual wage. <A resolution recom- 
mending the establishment of a committee 
to study the guaranteed annual wage ques- 
tion did not reach the convention floor 
before adjournment. 

Other speakers included the Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg, Minister of Labour; A. F. 
Hartung, President of the International 
Woodworkers of America; and Henry 
Young, Vice-chairman of the Interpro- 
vincial Farm Conference. 


A. R. Mosher 


“Labour unity must be recognized as 
an important objective, which must be 
attained if we are to achieve maximum 
results for our members”, said A. R. 
Mosher in his presidential address to the 
13th annual convention of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. 


“No one who has not been closely 
associated with the labour movement can 
realize how much it has been weakened by 
disunity in our ranks,” said Mr. Mosher, 
adding that “it is very gratifying to me to 
note that there is a growing tendency for 
unions, which have for many years been 
competing for membership in the same 
industries, to agree that competition 
and bitter rivalry are harmful to their 
members.” 


While labour unity was the major topic 
of his speech, the CCL President also 
dealt with the importance of political 
action by organized labour, housing, full 
utilization of the country’s productive 
capacity, and aid to under-developed areas. 


Organizing the unorganized workers of 
Canada is “our primary task,” said Mr. 
Mosher. But that task “ultimately involves 
not only obtaining the membership and 
loyal support of the largest possible num- 
ber of eligible workers, but also attaining 
unity between the various groups into 
which the Canadian labour movement is 
now divided. 


“While we should be concerned about 
those factors which have hitherto  pre- 
vented our bringing about closer relation- 
ships between the central labour bodies in 
Canada, we should not, in my opinion, 
become discouraged, or cease our efforts in 
this direction. Economic pressure will 
sooner or later force the workers of 
Canada to seek a unified labour movement, 
based on sound and enduring principles of 
freedom and __ justice. Wasieful and 
inefficient methods of organization will 
inevitably be discarded between all labour 
organizations, in Canada and throughout 
the world.” 

Mr. Mosher went on to say “I should 
not like to give the impression that we 
favour unity at any price, or that past 
differences and divisions have not served 
a useful purpose. In fact, it is quite likely 
that these divisions helped to expose 
weaknesses and lack of perspective.” 


Referring to the establishment of the 
CIO and the creation of industrial unions 
as the means by which “millions” of 
workers in the mass-production industries 
in the United States and Canada have 
obtained improved wages and _ working 
conditions, he stated that “the fact that a 
division in the ranks of labour became 
necessary to meet the evolutionary devel- 
opment of industry on this continent 
should not remain a permanent barrier to 
unification.” 

Workers, he said, “whether they are 
engaged in craft or mass-production indus- 


‘North America, an 


Delegates filing into the hall on the 
first morning of the CCL convention 
were confronted with a sight that must 
have made many of them think that 
labour unity was about to be effected. 
There on the platform, alongside the 
CCL’s executive officers, was Claude 
Jodoin, a Vice-president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress. During the 
opening ceremonies they learned, how- 
ever, that Mr. Jodoin, a Montreal 
alderman, was there to bring the city’s 
welcome to them, deputizing for Mayor 
Camillien Houde, who was out of town. 

Mr. Jodoin did hint that unification 
of the CCL and the TLC might event- 
ually come to pass. “I am not a 


fraternal delegate this time,” he said, 
“but one never knows what the future 


will bring.” The delegates cheered. 
The TLC Vice-president mentioned the 
50 years of co-operation between his 
union, the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, and the CCL’s 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers — of 
America as a “good example” to the 
whole labour movement. 

Gérard Rancourt, President of the 
Montreal Labour Council, host organ- 
ization, said “Mr. Jodoin’s presence has 
a special significance at the present 
time.” He then told the delegates that 
“the Montreal Labour Council has 
worked and will continue to work with 
other labour groups in this city.” 


tries, have common interests which form 
the basis of their association in the labour 
movement,” 


At this point Mr. Mosher departed from 
his prepared text to make mention of the 
conventions, held concurrently in Toronto, 
of the Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America, a CIO-CCL affiliate, and the 
International Photo-Engravers’ Union of 
AFL-TLC union. 
Presidents of the two unions, he reported, 
had addressed the convention of each 
other’s union. “I hope,” Mr. Mosher said, 
“that all labour organizations, inter- 
national, national or regional, will some day 
join in one central organization.” The 
delegates cheered this statement. 


He called upon all councils and pro- 
vincial federations to promote good rela- 
tionship with similar groups chartered by 
other central labour bodies, and _ to 
co-operate as fully as circumstances permit 
in all their activities. 

“T think it is especially important that 
we continue our efforts to arrange for joint 
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representations to governments, parliamen- 
tary or legislative committees, and similar 
bodies,” he said. 

Mr. Mosher reported that on several 
occasions during the past year, he and the 
President of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada had made joint statements 
in the name of both Congresses, the most 
recent of which was a joint protest to the 
Soviet Embassy in Ottawa condemning 
the attacks which were then being made 
on East German workers by Soviet troops 
and tanks. 

Mr. Mosher also mentioned that both 
congresses and the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour had co-operated 
for several years in arranging meetings of 
employee members of Courts of Referees 
for Unemployment Insurance in Ontario 
and Quebec, and in representations to the 
House of Commons Special Committee 
dealing with amendments to the Criminal 
Code. 

“Such evidences of co-operation are most 
encouraging, and I am confident that more 
and more progress along these lines will be 
made,” he said. 

On the general labour situation, Mr. 
Mosher said that although collective bar- 
gaining during the past year had followed 
very much the same pattern as in recent 
years, with some spectacular gains and 
fewer strikes, there was a tendency toward 
greater employer resistance. 


“This tendency will, I believe, continue 
during the months ahead, and we must be 
prepared to take whatever action may be 
necessary to prevent living standards from 
becoming stabilized at their present levels, 
when by proper use of our resources and 
productive capacity we might improve 
them,” he said. 

Here Mr. Mosher made particular refer- 
ence to the strikes in progress in several 
gold mines in Northern Ontario and 
Quebec. These strikes, he said, “represent 
one of the most important struggles in 
which our movement has engaged in 
recent years, and it is important that we 
unite in supporting them”. 

Mr. Mosher then emphasized “the 
tremendous importance of developing the 
political arm of labour, in order that we 
may make our influence felt in Parliament 
and legislatures and other governing bodies, 
commensurate with our numerical strength 
and importance in the nation”. 

He said that “to the extent of our ability, 
we should participate in determining and 
administering the laws that govern us. 

“Our political set-up in Canada, which 
provides representation only through poli- 
tical parties, requires us to endorse and 
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support a political party pledged to accept, 
as a guiding principle, our legislative pro- 
gram, and that is what our congress is 
doing.” 

On the subject of housing, Mr. Mosher 
said that the time has come when organized 
labour must do more than make demands 
upon the Government for legislation to 
provide low rental or other housing for the 
many thousands who find it impossible to 
secure proper shelter for themselves and 
their families. 

“T therefore strongly urge that the Con- 
gress and its affiliates give serious con- 
sideration to the development of co-opera- 
tive housing schemes to meet the needs of 
the workers in this respect.” 

The productive capacity of the labour 
force in Canada is not being utilized to its 
fullest extent, continued Mr. Mosher, add- 
ing that “in a so-called free enterprise 
economy, it is not possible to attain full 
employment, even in a time of great need. 

“There is undoubtedly a place for some 
forms of free enterprise in our national 
economy but extending it to embrace these 
industries upon which we must depend for 
our minimum subsistence not only leads to 
abuse and exploitation, but places the very 
existence of great masses of the people in 
the hands of a few whose chief concern is 
not always the best interests of the workers 
and other consumers. 

“Duplication of effort in the production 
and distribution of essential commodities, 
which is inevitable in a free enterprise 
system, wastes man-power, thus adding to 
the cost of production, and resulting in 
under-consumption. If competition and 
the struggle for private profit did not in 
any way interfere with the production and 
distribution of those commodities which 
are essential to a minimum standard of 
health and decency, there would be little 
cause for complaint. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the necessities of life are juggled in 
the same manner as non-essentials, without 
regard for the added cost which the con- 
sumer must pay.” 

To the suggestion that competitive enter- 
prise creates jobs and wages, Mr. Mosher 
said: 

“My answer to this is that work is good 
for us but wasteful effort neither increases 
our productivity nor improves our standard 
of living. The proper use of human and 
material resources is more important than 
work for the sake of the mental and 
physical energy required to perform it. 

“We need more and better homes, more 
and better food and clothing for the men, 
women and children in the depressed areas 
of the world . . . before we carry on activi- 
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Opening ceremonies at the CCL’s 13th annual convention. Pictured are: (left to 


right) R. J. Lamoureux, President, Quebec Federation of Industrial Unions; A. R. 
Mosher, CCL President; Gérard Rancourt, President, Montreal Labour Council; Rev. 
Henri Pepin, Chaplain of the Quebec Apprenticeship Schools; Claude Jodoin, a 
TLC Vice-president, who, as a Montreal councillor, conveyed the welcome of the 
city of Montreal to the delegates; Silby Barrett and Sol Spivak, Vice-presidents. 


ties equivalent to digging holes in the earth 
and filling them up again, merely to pro- 
vide work.” 

Here Mr. Mosher, in another departure 
from his prepared text, attacked a sugges- 
tion that compulsory arbitration be sub- 
stituted for strikes in disputes involving 
public health and safety. The suggestion 
had been made a few days earlier in a 
resolution passed by the Canadian Bar 
Association in convention at Quebec City 
(see p. 1426). 


“The labour movement is unwilling to 
accept arbitration or forgo its right to 
strike,” said Mr. Mosher. 

“We have learned from bitter experience 
how broad an interpretation the courts can 
place on public health and safety. Legis- 
lation of that character could have no 
other effect than to make slaves of the 
workers, and unless I am greatly mistaken, 
organized labour will not only resist any 
further curtailment of its rights but will 
continue its efforts to remove the restric- 
tions presently in effect which hamper and 
retard its legitimate activities.” 


As an indication of the progress the 
Congress had made during the past year, 
Mr. Mosher mentioned the establishment 
of two new departments: a Department for 
International Affairs and a Department of 
Organization. 

Returning to the subject of unity, Mr. 
Mosher concluded his address by saying: 

“The labour movement cannot be 
strengthened or its status improved by 
dwelling upon differences of opinion, to the 
exclusion of the many matters of funda- 
mental importance upon which we agree. 
Let us therefore adopt a positive point of 
view, and endeavour to obtain the widest 
possible support for constructive action on 
fundamental issues, believing that ulti- 
mately all existing differences will be 
cleared ‘away, and a unified labour move- 
ment will embrace all free trade unions in 
Canada. The necessity of progress in this 
direction is apparent to all who give the 
question serious consideration, and I am 
convinced that, if we have the will, we shall 
find the way toward the fulfilment of our 
highest hopes and aspirations in this 
regard.” 
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Labour Unity 

The CCL made a move towards labour 
unity when it adopted a resolution urging 
close co-operation at all levels and on all 
phases of union activity with Canada’s 
other bona fide central labour bodies. 

This year’s resolution is more specific 
than the one adopted at the 1952 conven- 
tion in that it urges labour councils and 
provincial federations to establish joint 
meetings with the labour councils and 
federations of the TLC and CCCL and 
with the railway brotherhoods. Last year’s 
resolution called only for an approach to 
the other groups “with a view to obtaining 
united action on all questions affecting 
Canadian Labour”. 

The move followed close on the heels of 
the TLC’s decision, taken at its convention 
in August, to explore further steps towards 
eventual organic unity and to urge its 
affiliates to refrain from raiding (L.G., 
Sept., p. 1274). 

The resolution adopted was a substitute 
for three others, one of which called for an 
end to raiding, one for a program of united 
action and one for joint meetings, a recom- 
mendation retained in the substitute 
motion. 

The resolution, adopted after surprisingly 
little discussion, was as follows: 

Whereas this convention notes with 
pleasure the continuation of the Congress 
policy of united action, wherever possible, 
with other bona fide central labour bodies 
on all matters of mutual interest and to 
withstand the many attacks being made 
against organized labour by employer 
interests and government agencies which are 


designed to weaken and divide the labour 
movement, and 

Whereas, while we recognize the autonomy 
of our affiliated unions, action to accelerate 
this very necessary move towards closer 
co-operation should be encouraged at other 
levels of the union movement. 

_ Therefore be it resolved that this conven- 
tion reaffirm the endorsation of Congress 
policy in this connection and further suggest 
that labour councils and provincial federa- 
tions be urged to establish joint meetings 
with the labour councils and federations of 
the TLC and the CCCL and with the rail- 
way brotherhoods to work out co-operative 
activities on all phases of union work. 


The only speaker opposed to the resolu- 
tion was William Stewart of the Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers, who asked why 
the resolution made no recommendation to 
outlaw raiding. He also thought indepen- 
dent unions should be named in the 
resolution. 
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Resolutions Chairman Harry Chappell 
replied that the question of raiding could 
be worked out through the co-operation on 
all levels recommended by the resolution. 


Housing 


The CCL has decided to ask other Cana- 
dian central labour organizations to join 
with it in making representation to the 
Government to urge a solution to the 
country’s “acute housing shortage”. The 
recommended solution: public, low-cost 
and low-rent housing plans. 


The convention approved unanimously a 
resolution calling on the CCL to seek the 
co-operation of the Trades and Labour 
Congress and the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour in a joint repre- 
sentation to the federal Cabinet. 


The original motion submitted to the 
convention asked only that the CCL urge 
the Government to take immediate action 
on the housing problem. The resolutions 
committee added the appeal for a joint 
effort by Canada’s three major labour 
federations. 


“A terrifying housing situation exists in 
this country at the present time,” said 
Secretary-Treasurer Donald MacDonald, 
first speaker in the discussion. He intimated 
that he would have preferred an even 
stronger word to describe the situation. 


“What is being accomplished is utterly 
inadequate; it doesn’t even begin to cope 
with the shortage,” he said. 


“There is no group of people on whom 
the housing situation makes a _ greater 
impact than the workers,” he went on. 
“There is not a possibility of building or 
buying a house for $6,000—two-and-a-half 
times the average worker’s annual income. 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion couldn’t start to provide a house at 
that price; the cheapest type of house that 
CMHC has been able to build costs $8,400. 
Not one of the nine top-paying industries 
in Canada provides salaries sufficient to 
buy that house.” 

Mr. MacDonald also charged that hous- 
ing was being “rationed by the purse” and 
that the Government was reluctant to 
interfere with “the vested interests”. He 
also complained that the Government has 
twice in recent years allowed lending 
agencies to increase their interest rates. 

Another housing resolution adopted, one 
submitted by CCL President Mosher him- 
self, called on the CCL to encourage the 
institution and development of co-opera- 
tive housing in Canada and to “make every 
effort” to obtain government assistance for 


such housing. The type of housing program 
referred to in the resolution is that 
described to the convention by Rev. 
Francis Marrocco (see p. 1450). 


Jurisdictional Issue 

Reversing a decision of a CCL jurisdic- 
tional committee and taking no notice of 
a warning by CCL President Mosher, who 
had headed the committee, the delegates 
voted to give the Oil Workers’ Inter- 
national Union jurisdiction at two Edmon- 
ton petro-chemical plants when _ the 
convention ruled on an appeal by the 
OWIU against the committee’s decision to 
give the jurisdiction to the United Mine 
Workers, District 50. 

Organizing rights in the chemical field 
were given to the UMW at the CCL’s 1949 
convention. 

When the jurisdictional committee, on 
which James Bury of the Vancouver 
Labour Council and Malcolm Smith, 
President of Local 222, United Automobile 
Workers, Oshawa, served along. with 
President Mosher, met in July this year it 
gave organizing rights in the two plants to 
the UMW. 

The reasons for the committee’s decision 
were explained by Mr. Mosher. The 
industrial process at the two plants 
involved is essentially a chemical one, he 
said, and the products are chemical prod- 
ucts. In addition, District 50 has the 
majority of Canadian Industries Limited 
plants organized and under collective agree- 
ment. (One of the plants in the dispute 
is a CIL establishment.) 

“The committee had very little choice 
but to allow jurisdiction to District 50,” 
he concluded, “because the chemical indus- 
try had previously been awarded to the 
United Mine Workers.” If the convention 
reversed the committee’s decision, he 
warned, the CCL would have to change its 
whole jurisdictional structure. 

The heads of the two disputing unions, 
Alex McAuslane, Canadian Director of the 
OWIU, and Silby Barrett, Director of 
District 50, UMW, were allowed 15 minutes 
in which to present their case. In addition, 
Mr. McAuslane was given 10 minutes for 
rebuttal. 

The Oil Workers’ Director argued that 
his union should be given the organizing 
rights because the principal raw material 
used at both plants was oil. If jurisdiction 
was awarded to the UMW, he said, the oil 
union’s grip on the whole industry would 
be lost. 

Mr. Barrett argued that acceptance of 
Mr. McAuslane’s argument would play into 
the hands of employers. “The employers 


All resolutions placed before the 
CCL convention on its second after- 
noon were adopted—except one. That 
one sought approval for a petition to 
the United States Government for 
Canada’s admission as the 49th state. 

Submitted by a Toronto local of the 
United Steelworkers of America, the 
resolution pointed out that most CCL 
affiliates had their headquarters in the 
United States and that rates of pay 
were higher, taxes lower and consumer 
goods cheaper in the United States than 
in Canada. Further, it declared, “a 
closer connection with the United 
States would remove a lot of foolish 
arguments presented by employers 
against the same rates as exist in the 
United States.” 

As every member of the resolutions 
committee was “a good Canadian,” they 
recommended non-concurrence in the 
resolution. Every delegate in the hall, 
including those from the sponsoring 
local, rose to support that recom- 
mendation. 


would like to see a different union in each 
plant,” he said. “Then they could play one 
against the other.” 

In his rebuttal Mr. McAuslane said he 
would “leave the decision in the hands of 
the rank and file’. When the vote was 
taken and CCL Vice-President George 
Burt, in the chair for the hearing of the 
appeal, announced that the jurisdictional 
committee’s ruling had been upset, Mr. 
Barrett demanded a counting of hands. 
The result was the same. Vice-president 
Burt ruled that the Oil Workers’ had been 
given jurisdiction at the two plants. 


Foreign Policy 

An accusation that Soviet Russia was 
responsible for present world tension; a 
call on Canada to take the lead in explor- 
ing the possibilities of negotiating an 
East-West settlement and to work for the 
removal of underlying causes of war; 
criticism of French policy in Tunisia and 
Morocco, of British actions in Central 
Africa and of the racial policies of the 
South African Government; and con- 
demnation of the “Franco Government” of 
Spain—all these were included in a multi- 
clause resolution on foreign policy sub- 
stituted by the resolutions committee for 
ten submitted by CCL affiliates. 

The resolution also urged Canada to: 

1. Give the fullest support to the United 
Nations and the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization in their efforts to promote 
peace and stop aggression. 
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2. Support the British proposal for a Big 
Four meeting. 

3. Urge the immediate conclusion of a 
peace treaty with Austria and with Ger- 
many as soon as an all-German Govern- 
ment has been freely elected. 

4. Recognize the de facto government of 
China and press for its admission to the 
United Nations as soon as the Korean 
peace conference is successfully concluded. 


5. Continue to demand genuine dis- 
armament, with effective international 
supervision. 


The underlying causes of war which 
Canada should work to remove were listed 
in the resolution as: dictatorship, both 
communist and anti-communist; poverty 
in under-developed countries; restrictions 
on international trade beyond the limits 
imposed by balance of payment problems 
or other economic factors and by the neces- 
sity of denying weapons and _ strategic 
materials to aggressors or potential aggres- 
sors; oppression of colonial peoples; and 
racialism. 


One of the original resolutions openly 
called for trade with Red China; the sub- 
stitute asked only for removal of restric- 
tions on trade with the above exceptions.* 


The CCL accusation of Soviet Russia 
was as follows: 

The present world tension is largely a con- 
sequence of the aggressive policies of totali- 
tarian communism. Soviet aggression or 
threatened aggression has forced the free 
nations of the world to rearm. This conven- 
tion endorses the right of all democratic 
countries to strengthen their means of 
defence. It stands firmly against appease- 
ment in any form. 


But no opportunity for negotiation 
should be lost, the resolution continued, 
and the Soviet Union may soon be ready 
to negotiate a settlement of the cold war 
“because of the increasing strength of the 
free world”, Canada must take the initia- 
tive in exploring every possibility of such 
a settlement, the resolution declared. 

The Congress described recent French 
-actions in Tunisia and Morocco as 
“oppressive”. Britain, was criticized for 
“forcing through” Central African Federa- 
tion “against the wishes of the African 
population”. On Kenya the CCL “recog- 
nized the necessity of re-establishing law 
and order but urged immediate political, 
social and economic reforms there to get 


* A resolution urging the Government to 
prevent the import of goods manufactured by 
“slave labour” in communist countries was 
adopted by the Quebec Provincial Council of 
the Catholic Women’s League, whose conven- 
tion was being held in Quebec the same week 
as the CCL convention. 
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rid of the causes of unrest.” Racial policies 
of the South African Government were 
called “barbaric”. 

The resolution “saluted” the “valiant” 
workers of East Berlin, East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia and pledged CCL support 
to them. 

(Another resolution, submitted by the 
executive council, expressed “complete 
solidarity with those valiant workers (in 
East Germany) who, in their struggle 
against communist tyranny and oppression, 
did not hesitate at the risk of their lives 
to face machine guns and tanks” that were 
trying to “stifle the legitimate protests of 
workers who were exercising their right to 
strike as free men.” This resolution also 
ealled on all CCL unions to contribute “as 
generously as possible” to the relief fund 
set up by the ICFTU to assist refugees 
from “Soviet persecution and tyranny”.) 

Presentation of this resolution caused 
one of the liveliest debates of the entire 
convention. Left-wing delegates objected 
to the salute to the East Berlin workers, to 
the CCL view of the situation in Kenya 
and to the deletion of Red China from the 
section dealing with international trade. 
Other delegates thought the resolution 
should have pointed out the lack of 
attempts to regain the United Kingdom 
market. 


William Stewart of the Marine Workers 
criticized the resolution for placing all 
blame for world tension on Russia.. The 
road to peace was through the conference 
door, he declared. 


He also criticized the resolution for being 
contradictory. “What side are we on?” 
asked another delegate. “We say we are 
opposed to oppression of colonial peoples 
yet we recognize the necessity of re-estab- 
lishing law and order in Kenya.” The Mau 
Mau are not terrorists, he said, but “people 
who want to own the land that is rightfully 
theirs.” 


Secretary-Treasurer Donald MacDonald 
gave the answer to that delegate’s question. 
“We are on the side of decency, freedom 
and democracy,” he said. 


Mr. MacDonald then told the conven- 
tion what he had seen during his recent 
visit to Berlin. The East Berlin riots will 
go down in history, he said “as one of 
the most glorious days in the annals of 
labour, when Soviet tyrants were holding 
German workers under abject suppression. 


“The work norms imposed by the Soviet 
would have tied workers to their machines,” 
he went on. “The increase in the norms 
was beyond the ability of normal humans 
to meet. 


“From my personal observations I can 
say that, horrible as are the conditions of 
the people of the under-developed coun- 
tries, they are not one bit worse than those 
of the peoples under Soviet subjugation. 

“Tt is to the undying credit of the 
enslaved workers that they served notice 
on their communist masters that they had 
stood all they could stand.” 

The resolution carried unanimously. 


Aid to Under-developed Countries 

Acting on two resolutions submitted by 
the executive council, the CCL convention 
moved in two ways to provide financial 
help to under-developed countries. It 
decided first to call on the Government to 
increase almost seven-fold its grants to the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram and to quadruple its Colombo Plan 
contribution and, second, to recommend 
voluntary contributions of one cent per 
member per month to the ICFTU regional 
activities program. 

Canada’s present $800,000 grant to the 
U.N. program should be increased to 
$5,000,000 and her current annual contribu- 
tion to the Colombo Plan of $25,000,000 
should be raised to $100,000,000, the resolu- 
tion urged. It pointed out that the present 
grants totalled less than one-fifth of one 
per cent of Canada’s national income and 
one-tenth of last Spring’s tax cut. 

The CCL executive council had already 
recommended that each affiliate collect one 
cent per member per month to redeem the 
Congress’ $50,000 pledge to the first three- 
year ICFTU regional activities program. 
At this year’s ICFTU conference the CCL 
delegation proposed a further three-year 
program; the resolution recommending 
continuance of the one-cent monthly con- 
tribution by all members was submitted to 
ensure that the CCL contribution to the 
program during its second three-year period 
would be forthcoming. The second plan 
begins July 1 next year. 

The resolution recommending increased 
Colombo Plan contributions was substi- 
tuted for one suggesting that as Canada’s 
defence spending declines the correspond- 
ing amount be distributed in the form of 
technical aid and direct assistance to 
under-developed countries. 

(Earlier the convention adopted a resolu- 
tion pledging CCL support for the ICFTU 
and recommending that provincial federa- 
tions and local labour councils promote an 
understanding of the aims and objectives 
of the ICFTU in local unions and develop 
ways to provide financial and moral sup- 
port for the international labour confedera- 
tion. The only voice raised in opposition 


to this resolution was that of J. K. Bell, 
Maritime Marine Workers’ Federation, 
who advocated the withholding of support 
to the ICFTU as long as it “remains 


dominated by US. State Department 
policy”.) 
Chief speakers in the discussion on 


the ICFTU contribution were Secretary- 
Treasurer MacDonald, Eamon Park, mem- 
ber of the CCL’s National Committee on 
Human Rights, and Doug McEntee, 
Toronto Labour Council. 

Mr. MacDonald reminded the delegates 
that it was the Canadian delegation to the 
ICFTU conference who had urged the 
extension of the regional activities program. 

Mr. Park warned the delegates not to 
regard the resolution as one to be passed, 
then ignored. His union, the United Steel- 
workers of America, had already raised 
$25,000 and had agreed to the one-cent-per- 
month contribution, he said. 

Mr. McEntee pointed out that one of 
the reasons the Canadian farm implement 
industry was in difficulty was that the work 
‘7g now being farmed out to low-wage 
areas”. We must work through the ICFTU 
to raise wages in those low-wage areas, he 
declared. 


Political Affiliation 

An attempt by a minority of delegates 
to this year’s CCL convention to have the 
Congress sever its affiliation with the CCF 
was overwhelmingly defeated. The Con- 
gress re-affirmed its recognition of the CCF 
as its “political arm”. 

Of four resolutions dealing with political 
affiliation, two recommended that the CCL 
adopt a non-partisan, independent political 
policy, one that it conduct a referendum 
vote among all its members “to find out if 
they approve the political program of the 
Congress” and one that it re-iterate its 
position as supporting the CCF. The 
resolutions committee recommended non- 
concurrence in the first three and adoption 
of the last. The convention agreed. 

The resolution adopted also suggested 
that CCL labour councils establish joint 
committees with the CCF on the metro- 
politan level to develop Labour-CCF 
co-operation on all political work. 

During the hour-long debate on the 
resolution, A. Babcock of Local 200, United 
Auto Workers, the local sponsoring the 
resolution urging the adoption of a “non- 
partisan, independent political program,” 
said: 

“While we all agree that we have to have 
a labour party, we are not going about it 
the right way. In my part of the country 
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(Windsor, Ont.) the people will not support 
a CCF candidate. I think we should adopt 
non-partisanship and let the local unions 
support the candidate who will do the most 
for Labour.” 


He was answered by William Sefton, 
international representative of the United 
Steelworkers of America, who said that 
“non-partisanship caused the CCF defeat 
in the 1945 Ontario elections.” 

George Home, Secretary of the British 
Columbia Federation of Labour, added: 
“The theme of this convention is that we 
must have unity. The only way we will 
get unity is to unite in a political party.” 

Another opponent of the resolution was 
William Stewart of the Marine and Ship- 
building Workers, who declared that “only 
a small part of the Canadian labour move- 
ment and only a small part of the CCL 
supports the CCF; they show that by the 
way they vote in elections. Let us develop 
a labour party in Canada. Let’s set up 
constituency committees with the TLC and 
support the candidates who will support 
Labour’s program.” 


William Mahoney, Assistant Canadian 
Director of the United Steelworkers, said 
that as Canada’s political system is a party 
system the CCL should support a party. 
“Non-partisanship is not the answer,” he 
said. 


Pat Lauzon, Local 200, UAW, stated that 
he was opposed to the resolution submitted 
by his own local and also to that recom- 
mended by the resolutions committee. 
“What we need is a party all Canadian 
Labour can support—a straight labour 
party as in Great Britain,” he declared. 


Bert Gargrave, representative of the 
United Steelworkers, said “we already have 
a labour party; let’s support it. All it 
needs is the real support of the workers 
of this country; all we have been giving it 
is lip service.” 


Readmission of Expelled Unions 


A resolution that would have invited the 
unions expelled from the CCL at earlier 
conventions to re-affiliate with the Con- 
gress was overwhelmingly defeated. When 
a standing vote was taken, fewer than a 
score of delegates rose to support the 
resolution. 

Sponsors of the motion, Windsor Local 
200 of the United Automobile Workers, 
would have opened the door for the 
readmission of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, the 
United Electrical Workers and the Inter- 
national Union of Fur and Leather Workers 
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“in the interest of uniting and strengthen- 
ing the Canadian trade union movement”. 


Recommending non-concurrence in the 
resolution, Chairman Harry Chappell of 
the resolutions committee said “When 
those unions rid themselves of the elements 
that caused their expulsion they will be 
welcomed back.” The convention cheered 
the statement. 


A debate on the proposal lasting almost 
two hours was opened by Joe Miller of 
the International Union of Electrical 
Workers, the CIO-CCL union organized to 
replace the expelled UE. “It’s a surprise 
to me,” he said, “that any local could still 
believe that the UE was a union. It’s some 
time since it has been a union; it’s a Com- 
munist-dominated remnant of a union. In 
my opinion there is no room in this 
organization for anything that is led by 
the sort who lead the UB.” However, he 
added, there is “lots of room” in the CCL 
for the members of the UE. “All they 
have to do is join a bona fide trade union,” 
he declared. 


A UAW delegate from St. Catharines, 
Ont., Gordon Lambert, spoke in support of 
the resolution, asserting that “we should 
respect the democratic right of any worker 
to choose the union and the leaders of their 
choice.’ He reminded the delegates that 
Mine-Mill had organized a plant in 
Niagara Falls, “smashing” the company 
union there, after many unions had failed 
in the attempt. In addition, he concluded, 
readmission of Mine-Mill would add 
“thousands” of workers to the CCL. 


Mrs. Brida Gray of a Toronto Steel- 
workers local said the CCL had not 
expelled the rank and file of the Mine-Mill 
union, only the leadership, which was “try- 
ing to destroy” the CCL. 

A former member of the Mine-Mill 
union who is now a member of the Steel- 
workers, C. C. Ames of Kirkland Lake, 
accused management of “doing business” 
with Communist-dominated unions because 
they are now “nothing more than company 
unions”. 

Sam English, a British Columbia dele- 
gate of the United Mine Workers, who 
said he thought it was time the expelled 
unions were brought back into the Con- 
gress, pointed out that divisions in the 
labour movement led to the creation of 
slave states, “such as Quebec”. William 
Dodge, Montreal, a CBRE delegate, later 
declared that “the delegate who called 
Quebec a slave state would be behind bars 
if he were in the USSR” and made such 
a statement there. 


Labour Minister Gregg, CCL President Mosher, CIO President Walter Reuther and 
CCL Secretary-Treasurer MacDonald share a cheerful moment at the CCL convention. 


Textile Industry 

After delegates to the CCL convention 
were told that a disastrous unemployment 
situation exists in Canada’s textile industry, 
they unanimously approved a resolution 
calling for an immediate conference of 
labour, government and industry to 
deal with the problem and condemning 
the “do-nothing” policy of the federal 
Government. 


In addition to dealing with the imme- 
diate problem of unemployment the con- 
ference should consider long-range measures 
designed to provide a greater degree of 
security for those employed in the industry 
while ensuring a fair deal for textile con- 
sumers, the resolution stated. 


E. C. Cluney, Assistant Canadian Direc- 
tor of the Textile Workers Union of 
America, described conditions in the textile 
industry. “Many thousands of textile 
workers are unemployed,” he said. “A 
short time ago we manufactured 68 per 
cent of all textiles consumed in Canada; 
today we don’t produce even half.” He 


blamed the dumping of textile imports* 
here at prices below those in the home 
market for the situation. 


, 


“The main purpose of this resolution,’ 
he continued, “is to repeat our request to 
the Government, and to get CCL support, 
to call this conference. Many of the manu- 
facturers have said they will go with us.” 


The problem has been in existence for 
two years, said J. H. D’Aoust, Canadian 
Director of the TWUA. “We can’t stand 
idly by any longer; we want something 
done about it. We have facts and figures 
and all we want is a chance to present 
them to the Government,” he said. 


Coal Mining Industry 
The day after hearing about the 
unemployment situation in Canada’s textile 


*The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reported September 25 that textile imports in 
June this year totalled $30-6 million com- 
pared with $23-7 million in June last year 
and that imports in the first six months this 
year amounted to $215-7 million compared 
with $175-5 million in the first half of 1952. 
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industry (see above) the CCL convention 
learned that thousands of Canadian coal 
miners are unemployed because, according 
to Freeman Jenkins, Director, District 26, 
United Mine Workers, of a lack of con- 
structive policy to maintain the coal 
industry in full operation. 

The convention then adopted a resolu- 
tion urging the federal Government to 
develop a Canadian coal policy that will 
give full-time employment at adequate 
wages to Canadian coal miners. 

“Assistance is given to the coal mining 
industry in times of war,” Mr. Jenkins said, 
“but after the war the coal mining industry 
is the first to be hit by hard times; and 
government assistance is withdrawn.” 
Although the Dominion Coal Board is 
doing something it’s far from what is 
needed, Mr. Jenkins said. 

“Tf we run into an emergency the Gov- 
ernment will find they can’t open up a 
mine overnight nor train a miner over- 
night,” he warned. 

Sam English, a UMW delegate from 
Michel, B.C., predicted that some towns in 
the Alberta coal fields will soon be ghost 
towns. He suggested the creation of 
secondary industries based on the coal 
mines to prevent this occurrence. “We 
must utilize the coal in the West,” he said. 


Farm Implement Council 

Acting on an emergency resolution, the 
convention decided to set up a farm imple- 
ment council whose function will be to 
seek conferences with the farm implement 
industry, governments and farmers in an 
attempt to solve the unemployment prob- 
lem in that industry. CCL unions in the 
industry will make up the council. 


Unemployment in the farm implement 
industry is the “first rumblings of an 
approaching depression,” one delegate 
warned the convention.* 

Two CCL vice-presidents, both Canadian 
directors of unions in the industry, spoke 
during the discussion of the resolution. 
They were George Burt, who heads the 
Canadian section of the United Automobile 
Workers, and C. H. Millard, Canadian 
chief of the United Steelworkers. 

Mr. Burt gave two reasons for the 
unemployment in the farm equipment 
industry; the decline in farm income and 


* A mild recession will come in mid-1954, 
Prof, Paul H. Frigon, President of the Pro- 
fessional Industrialists Association, told the 
annual conference of that association, held 
the same week as the CCL convention. When 
it comes, however, it will be only a lull prior 
to a return to a more normal economic 
tempo, Prof. Frigon predicted. 
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the refusal of the farm equipment com- 
panies to adjust their prices to the needs 
of the farmers. “They will not lower their 
prices,” he declared, “even though their 
profits are 230 per cent; they won’t take 
less.” 

Mr. Millard reported that layoffs in the 
farm implement industry were already 
resulting in layoffs in the steel industry. 
The council proposed by the resolution was 
the first step towards a solution, he said. 

“For many years,’ he told the delegates, 
“this Congress and its unions have been 
appealing to the Government to introduce 
industrial councils representing labour, 
industry, government and, in this case, the 
farmers. The Government has resisted all 
our attempts. It is now almost a year 
since this problem came to our attention 
and not a single thing has been done by 
the Government. They seem to feel it is 
only a soft spot and that some way, some- 
how, the problem will solve itself. 

“There is no reason for a letdown in the 
farm implement industry today,” he con- 
tinued. “Not only do we have to meet our 
own needs but there is a need to supply 
machinery to under-developed countries 
as part of our contribution to the world’s 
welfare. The industry should be running 
at 100-per-cent capacity.” 

Delegate J. Bellingham of the United 
Steelworkers, Hamilton, criticized the 
import of farm machinery from the United 
States while Canadian plants were on short 
time with a reduced work force. 


Doug McEntee, chairman of the tem- 
porary farm implement council already set 
up by the Ontario Federation of Labour, 
pointed out that the trend to unemploy- 
ment is not confined to the farm imple- 
ment industry. 


“Tt’s time the Government and manage- 
ment sat down with us,” Mr. McEntee said, 
“to try to find the answer; it affects them, 
too. Someone has the answer but we'll 
never get it if we don’t sit down and try 
to find it.” 


National Labour Code 


Canadian labour legislation is “the big- 
gest threat we have to collective bargain- 
ing,” said CCL Vice-President George Burt 
during discussion of a resolution urging the 
Congress to continue to press for the 
establishment of a national labour code. 
The resolution carried. : 


Present legislation, both federal and pro- — 
vincial, is designed to restrict Labour’s 
freedom to use the strike weapon by 
requiring the fulfilment of numerous con- 
ditions before workers can strike, he 


charged. A strike should be permitted the 
day after the termination of a collective 
agreement, he declared. 

“Now it sometimes takes eight months 
after the termination of a contract to get 
the results of a conciliation board,” he 
pointed out. 

Mr. Burt said that in one respect Cana- 
dian legislation was worse than the Taft- 
Hartley law in the United States. 
“Management can speed up during the 
term of an agreement but workers can not 
strike during the term of an agreement,” 
he asserted. “They cannot do that even 
in the United States under Taft-Haritley.” 
The present code is taken advantage of by 
management, he charged. 

“We are fed up with this type of labour 
code,” he concluded. “Management can 
raise its prices without going before a 
conciliation board.” 

Pointing out the different requirements 
that have to be met by his union in 
different provinces, Alex McAuslane, Cana- 
dian Director of the Oil Workers’ Inter- 
national Union, appealed for a uniform 
labour code. He also suggested that 
Labour be consulted in the drafting of such 
a code. 

“One of the weaknesses of the labour 
code,” said Stan Thornley of the Rubber 
Workers, “is that employers are using it 
to evade bargaining. They take the posi- 
tion that they don’t have to make a con- 
cession until they go to conciliation.” 

Another resolution that urged amend- 
ment of the British North America Act to 
place matters of national importance within 
the jurisdiction of the Canadian Govern- 
ment and, once the amendment had been 
made, enactment of a national labour code 
covering all industries, a national minimum 
wage act and a national hours of work aci 
was adopted without debate. 


Strike Resolutions 


Full support for striking gold miners in 
Northern Ontario and Quebec was given 
in an emergency resolution passed on the 
second day of the convention.* 

Carried unanimously, the _ resolution 
pledged the CCL’s “full strength in raising 
funds and rendering other support” to the 
miners of Timmins and Noranda and 
instructed the incoming executive commit- 
tee to establish itself as a national strike 
committee; “for the purpose of mobilizing 


* The CCCL convention in Quebec, held in 
Quebec during the same week, sent to the 
CCL a promise of its support to the striking 
gold miners. 

+ Within a week of the convention’s close, 
_ the committee despatched a strike appeal to 
all CCL affiliates. 


A newspaperman working at the press 
table at the CCL convention took the 
floor to enter one of the discussions 
on the convention’s final day. He was 
Fred Jones, who, as well as being 
labour correspondent for the Toronto 
Telegram, is Vice-president of the 
Toronto Newspaper Guild. 

During the debate on the CCL’s 
foreign policy resolution, a delegate 
accused the press of trying to break 
strikes. William White, of the West 
Coast Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers, pointed out that 
the press was presenting management’s 
side in the current gold mines strike 
and Western capitalism’s version in the 
East Berlin riots. 

“The press doesn’t try to break 
strikes,’ countered Mr. Jones, who as 
an alternate delegate from the American 
Newspaper Guild was given permission 
to speak on a point of privilege. “But 
when something happens during a strike, 
it is part of our job to report it.” 


full support for the striking miners,’ who 
are members of the United Steelworkers of 
America. 


Later in the week the convention pledged 
support for the United Packinghouse 
Workers on strike at the Savage Shoe 
Company in Preston, Ont., and for the 
members of the Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union involved in a dis- 
pute with Silverwood’s Dairy, Toronto. 


C. H. Millard, National Director of the 
United Steelworkers and a Vice-President 
of the CCL, said the issue at stake at 
Timmins and Noranda was whether union- 
ism was to be accepted by “this group of 
employers and by the governments of 
these provinces.” He said his international 
union was mobilizing its full resources for 
the strike. 

The delegates heard pledges of support 
from the leaders of most of the unions 
affiliated with the CCL, and up-to-the- 
minute developments from three of the 
striking miners who had arrived at the 
convention that morning. 

Reviewing the background of the strike, 
Mr. Millard said the current situation was 
the culmination of many years of struggle 
in the area to have a union. The miners 
had tried first one union then another in 
attempts to improve their working condi- 
tions. About five years ago the CCL had 
given the jurisdiction to the United Steel- 
workers, who have been organizing ever 
since. 
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“From the outset and despite conciliation 
boards”, said Mr. Millard, “the mine oper- 
ators have refused the ordinary things won 
by collective bargaining elsewhere.” He 
said that in Noranda there is one of the 
remaining pockets of reactionary employers 
who have banded together and _ said: 
“unionism has gone this far and will go no 
farther; we are challenging the labour 
movement.” 


Mr. Millard said wages were about $1 per 
hour for “hazardous, dirty work”. The 
miners were working 48 hours per week. 
The employers are opposed to shorter 
hours on the stand that shorter hours are 
not good for the workers, he said. 


The steel union official said the checkoff 
was not the major issue in the dispute but 
its acceptance would be a single demonstra- 
tion of the employers’ good faith. 


Mr. Millard charged that the mine 
operators had refused to attend a meeting 
with the Ontario Minister of Labour and 
said that when the Minister was able to 
persuade the owners to discuss the issues, 
the union would be represented. 


Henry Gareau, President of the union’s 
Local 4278 at Noranda, said the strikers 
are holding out for all their demands— 
higher pay, shorter hours, union security, 
pensions and a medical plan. He said the 
workers were very determined and would 
stay out two or three years if necessary to 
win. 


Other details of the situation were given 
by Réné Rocque, former director of 
organization for the CCCL, who directed 
the prolonged strike of asbestos workers in 
Quebec in 1949, and by T. E. Running, 
President of the Steelworkers Local 4437 
at Timmins. 

George Burt, Canadian Director of the 
United Automobile Workers of America; 
Freeman Jenkins, Director of District 26, 
United Mine Workers of America; and 
Alex McAuslane, Canadian Director of the 
Oil Workers’ International Union, pledged 
the support of their organizations. Among 
other unions whose delegates promised sup- 
port were the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, the United Rubber 
Workers of America, the Textile Workers 
Union of America, and the International 


Union of United Brewery Workers of 
America. 


Shorter Work Week 


The CCL is not willing to go after a 
35-hour work week. Two resolutions 
recommending this were combined into a 
watered-down version calling only for the 
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“progressive reduction” of the work week 
with no reduction in take-home pay. The 
substituted resolution was adopted. 

Before approval was obtained, however, 
support for the original demand was 
expressed by many delegates during a 
lively debate. Only when Secretary- 
Treasurer MacDonald pointed out that 
putting a 35-hour week into effect would 
create 700,000 more jobs than there were 
workers available did the resolution gain 
the support of the majority. 

William Stewart of the Marine and Ship- 
building Workers led off the debate with 
a suggestion that the Congress establish 
the 35-hour week as a standard towards 
which it could work. “I think it is a 
realizable objective,” he said. 

Bill Eaves, delegate from the United 
Automobile Workers’ Local 200, sponsors 
of one of the resolutions urging the shorter 
week, explained that his union had sub- 
mitted the resolution as a means of giving 
employment to more men. “Ford of 
Canada has been laying off men and asking 
us to work overtime while men are 
unemployed. Let them shorten the shifts 
and employ more men.” 

Doug McEntee of the Toronto Labour 
Council, on the other hand, described the 
35-hour week as a “make-work device”, 
which was not the answer to the problem. 
“We must make markets,” he said. “Unless 
we create markets we cannot maintain 
employment.” 

It was then that Mr. MacDonald entered 
the discussion, saying that the policy of 
the CCL has always been based on intel- 
ligence. The 35-hour week would create 
700,000 jobs for which there would be no 
workers, he said. “Is that sensible and 
intelligent? 

“We have not yet achieved the 40-hour 
week,” he continued. “Until we do let’s 
not place ourselves in the ridiculous posi- 
tion of demanding an even shorter work 
week.” 

The adopted resolution justified the 
demand for a reduction in the work week 
by asserting that it would “spread employ- 
ment and maintain purchasing power in the 
hands of the working population”. 


Organization of Office Workers 

Increased efforts to organize office workers 
will be made by the CCL, this year’s con- 
vention decided. 

A resolution drafted by the convention’s 
committee on organization urged all CCL 
affiliates to extend their organizational 
efforts into the office workers section of 
their industry. Some affiliates are already 
concentrating on developing an organiza- 


tion in the office units of plants where they 
hold bargaining rights, the committee 
reported. 

The resolution also instructed the CCL’s 
organization department to call area con- 
ferences to discuss common problems 
and to endeavour to establish uniform 
standards. 

The resolution adopted was a substitute 
for one which would have given jurisdiction 
in the office worker field to the Office and 
Professional Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee of the Congress and would have 
assisted the OPWOC to begin an imme- 
diate nation-wide organizing campaign. 
The preamble to this resolution pointed 
out that office workers were the “last great 
group” of unorganized workers, that lack 
of a co-ordinated organizational policy 
would likely result in the loss of these 
workers to “rival” organizations, and that 
large numbers of office and _ professional 
workers have no hope of being organized 
by CCL affiliates who now include office 
workers in the membership. 

The CCL also intends to establish a 
union in the department store field, the 
committee on organization reported. 

William Mahoney, Assistant Canadian 
Director of the United Steelworkers of 
America, who was chairman of the conven- 
tion committee on organization, told the 
delegates that white-collar workers were 
“beginning to show a real interest” in 
organization. “This interest,’ he explained, 
“developed from the fact that white-collar 
workers in recent years have fallen behind 
wage gains made by organized workers in 
industry.” 

Some 63 locals chartered by the CCL 
and its affiliates cover approximately 10,000 
white-collar workers, he reported. He listed 
the affiliates who have organized the office 
staffs of plants where they hold certification 
for the plant workers. 

The office workers field, he said, is diffi- 
cult to organize “because of the much 
closer relationship between the office 
employees and management”. 

The very day of the discussion of this 


subject, the CCL received notification that 


the Amalgamated Civil Servants of Canada 
had voted to affiliate with the Congress. 
The civil service organization has approxi- 
mately 6,000 members in the federal and 
provincial service. 

The convention committee on organiza- 
tion recommended that CCL officers con- 
sult with officers of the International Union 
of Electrical Workers to work out a pro- 
gram to bring workers in the electrical 
industry “back into the main stream of the 
labour movement”. 


Walter Reuther 


Addresses convention banquet 


Walter Reuther 


Peace and freedom cannot be made 
secure if the world is divided between the 
“haves” and the “have-nots,” CIO Presi- 
dent Walter Reuther said in an address to 
the convention banquet. 


“Our surplus wheat is more powerful 
than the H-bomb,” he declared, “if we had 
the sense of responsibility to go to work 
for the world community in which we live. 
And it is debatable whether you can win 
an atomic war. It is of little interest for 
history to record that our rubble pile was 
in better shape than their rubble pile.” 


(Later, at a press conference, Mr. 
Reuther expanded -these remarks. He 
recommended the use of the Canadian and 
United States wheat surplus as “a positive 
weapon” and stressed that it should not 
carry a price-tag. 

(“We should use our wheat surplus,” he 
said, “as part of a world-wide plan to fight 
poverty, not as a welfare project but to 
help people to develop their own resources. 
It has to be handled through the proper 
agency so that no stigma is attached; and 
it must be no glorified hand-out. There 
must be a specific plan.”) 


Most of Mr. Reuther’s speech was 
devoted to suggestions and warnings about 
the moves the free world must make in the 
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struggle against communism. He also 
criticized the United States business com- 
munity for, like the Communists, predicting 
a depression now that the Korean War has 
halted. He made brief mention of some 
problems facing the labour movement, 
including the guaranteed annual wage and 
political action. 


The current struggle between the forces 
of freedom and the forces of tyranny, the 
CIO President said, is not a struggle for 
geography but for men’s minds. In this 
struggle, “the world is going to judge 
Canada and the United States, not in terms 
of material wealth, but in their sense of 
moral and social responsibility, by the way 
in which we are able to translate technical 
progress into human progress,” he said. 


While we have to fight against com- 
munism we also have to fight just as hard 
for the things we believe in, he warned. 
“Tt is not enough to be against something; 
we have to be for something.” And while 
we have to be strong on the battlefronts, we 
have to be strong also on the social and 
economic fronts. 


Millions of people are longing to “fight 
their way out of darkness to a more human 
tomorrow” and the Communists are 
attempting to pervert those longings, Mr. 
Reuther said. “The Communists did not 
create that desire; they are riding its back.” 


The free labour movement understands 
the struggle for men’s minds better than 
any other segment of society, he continued. 
Telling of his visit to this year’s conference 
of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, he said he found that “com- 
munism was weak and without influence 
where the free labour movement was 
strong. Where it was weak, communism 
was strong; there they were able to forge 
poverty into power. 


“The shortest road for communism to 
travel,” he explained, “is through the 
wrinkles of an empty belly. The Com- 
munists say that if you follow communism 
you will take the wrinkle out of your belly. 
But they offer that promise with a price 
tag and that price is political enslavement. 
You may get food in your belly and wake 
to find your soul in chains.” 


Another communist argument, he said, 
is that the western world can’t achieve full 
employment unless it is producing the 
weapons of war. And there are those in 
America who say that depressions are 
inevitable because that is the price we pay 
for freedom. 


(At his press conference Mr. Reuther 
accused the United States business com- 
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munity of having no faith. “We will do 
our best to see that we don’t have another 
depression,” he said.) 

The free labour movement believes 
neither that depression is the price of free- 
dom nor political enslavement the price of 
a full stomach. “We know that the world 
we can build will make it possible to have 
both bread’ and freedom,” he declared. 

As yet, however, Mr. Reuther said, “we 
have achieved an economy of abundance 
on the production end but we have not 
achieved an economy of abundance on the 
distribution end.” 

In the struggle against poverty and 
hunger the free world has a margin of 
superiority against the communist world 
but “we are not mobilizing,” he continued. 
“Tf we could enlist our youth in a positive 
action—strength in military power is nega- 
tive, a holding action—if we could send 
more of our youth with medical kits, slide 
rules and textbooks, we would have to send 
fewer armed with guns. 

“Science and technology are giving us for 
the first time the tools to conquer hunger 
and disease; but we have made greater 
progress in the technical sciences than in 
the social sciences: working with people. 
We don’t know how to feed millions of 
people when we have a wheat surplus of 
2,729,000,000 bushels.” 

Turning to Labour’s own problems, Mr. 
Reuther said there were two basic tasks, 
that of organizing the unorganized and that 
of unionizing the organized. “Some people 
join us in the mistaken belief that the pay- 
ment of dues is the end of their responsi- 
bility; that’s where it starts,” he said. “You 
will get out of the labour movement 
exactly what you put into it.” 

On the guaranteed annual wage he said: 
“The wage policy worked out in the days 
of the Industrial Revolution—payment by 
the hour or by the piece—is obsolete. We 
believe we should have a _ guaranteed 
annual wage; we are going to get it. We 
have to bring our wage policy up to date.” 

On political action he said: “We need to 
work on the collective bargaining front and 


‘we also need to work on the political front. 


The bread box and the ballot box are tied 
together.” A 

Then he warned that “Labour cannot 
make progress without the progress of the 
whole community. We can solve our 
problems only when the community solves 
its basic problems.” : 

One of the community’s problems he 
touched on was the plight of the farmers. 
“Farmers are always the first to be in 
trouble,” he explained. “In the Thirties 
they lost their farms because the city 


workers lost their jobs. Now they are in 
trouble because they are receiving a smaller 
share of the consumer’s food dollar.” 

Another community problem was that of 
full employment. “There is plenty of work 
to be done to keep our economy in full 
gear,” he said, listing the need for housing, 
schools, hospitals and for the raising of 
living standards. 

“To win the peace you have to work, 
plan, sacrifice,” Mr. Reuther said in con- 
clusion. “One of the things we have not 
solved is to mobilize people to fight, sacri- 
fice and work together for positive values 
as we have mobilized them to fight for 
negative values in war. In war they were 
motivated by a common hatred, common 
fears. We have to find a way to tap the 
reservoir of common hopes.” 


The Minister of Labour 

There is nothing to justify serious fears 
about Canada’s immediate economic future 
because of the Korean cease-fire, the Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, told 
the CCL convention. The end of the 
“shooting war” is at best an uneasy truce, 
he added, and “we cannot therefore 
seriously reduce our defence program until 
we have more assurance than we have yet 
had.” 

Mr. Gregg pointed out that the Korean 
War was costly in men and material but 
that “the men who fought there—and par- 
ticularly those who won’t be coming back— 
are the ones we should thank for buying 
time that the free world might reorganize 
for survival. 

“This time we don’t intend to let go by 
default the hope for peace bought by the 
blood of our sons, as we have done two or 


three times in the last 30 years,” he 
declared. 
The Minister went on to review the 


present economic and employment situa- 
tion in Canada. This year is proving to be 
one of the busiest Canada has ever known, 
he said. 


“This summer more than 98 per cent of 
the 54 million workers in our civilian labour 
force held jobs,’ he pointed out. “For 
more than a year now the buying by con- 
sumers has set new records. Expenditures 
by way of investments in new plants and 
equipment by private business have con- 
tinued to be very high.” 

He admitted that “in a few cases some 
difficulties have arisen,” mentioning par- 
ticularly the textile and the farm imple- 
ment industry. “To some extent these 
were adjustments that perhaps had to take 
place sooner or later,” he said. 


In these two industries, however, he 
expressed hope for improvement. “Textile 
sales, it is believed,” he said, “may pick up 
again this Fall. Our Department of 
National Revenue this year has improved 
its inspections to insure that dumping does 
not occur. And agricultural implement 
firms are seeking to diversify their produc- 
tion so as to broaden their markets.” 

Continuing with his review of the present 
situation, Mr. Gregg pointed out that 
labour income is continuing to establish 
new records, being 11 per cent greater this 
year than last; that average weekly earn- 
ings in manufacturing have been 6 per cent 
greater than in 1952 while the cost of con- 
sumer goods and services has remained 
about the same “or has not materially 
risen”; and that great industrial develop- 
ment is underway in all parts of the 
country. 


“There are some tremendous things wait- 
ing to be done just as soon as it is possible 
to divert to them the sinews of production 
now occupied with defence,” he stated. 

Even if all that were not so, he declared, 
“our people should never again have to 
face a situation quite like the Thirties. 
There was nothing then by way of social 
security measures to cushion the shock of 
adversity; now we are equipped with some 
pretty good shock absorbers.” 


Earlier the Minister had congratulated 
the Congress on the role it is playing inter- 
nationally, giving special mention to the 
CCL’s Department of International Affairs. 
By spreading a better understanding of 
international affairs at home and by 
informing workers abroad of conditions in 
Canada, he said, the CCL was doing some- 
thing that cannot be assessed in dollars 
and cents. 

He also paid tribute to the work of 
James Morrison, Research Director, Dis- 
trict 26, United Mine Workers of America, 
at this year’s International Labour Organi- 
zation conference at Geneva. 

“Our country has to be prepared to face 
any economic challenge either at home or 
abroad,” Mr. Gregg said in conclusion. “It 
is an encouraging factor that in organized 
labour, in business management and in 
government, we are becoming better 
equipped to deal with economic and social 
problems. 

“Another encouraging factor,” he added, 
“is that vital issues of our day are threshed 
out at meetings such as yours by people of 
goodwill who are familiar with life’s hazards 
and who are seeking earnestly for the com- 
mon good of our fellow-Canadians and of 
mankind.” 
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Other Speakers 
Henry Young 


Henry Young of Edmonton, Vice- 
chairman of the Interprovincial Farm 
Union Council, which represents farm 


unions in the three Prairie Provinces, in an 
address to the convention suggested closer 
co-operation between farmers and workers, 
especially in political action. 

(A similar suggestion was made to last 
year’s convention of the Trades and Labour 
Congress by Jacob Schultz, President of 
the Manitoba Farmers Union (L.G., Sept. 
1952, p. 1181).) 

‘It is more important than ever that 
people on the farm and those in industry 
take consideration of the problems of work- 
ing people generally,” he said. “The need 
today is for us in the worker class to get 
together and work together. If we stay 
apart we will be exploited. 

“We need to get together in planning to 
better the conditions of all of us,” he con- 
tinued. “While we want to see labour get 
better conditions, we don’t want that to 
happen at the expense of the farmer; and 
I am sure you don’t either.” 

Appealing for co-operation in the polit- 
ical field, Mr. Young said: “As long as we 
vote against each other we are cancelling 
out each other’s power. When we decide 
on a common policy we should both vote 
for the party that will adopt that policy.” 


Harlier in his address Mr. Young told the 
delegates of the problems being faced by 
farmers today. The position of the farmers 
is deteriorating, he said. 


“The farmers are 20 per cent of the 
nation yet their share of the national 
income is only 10 per cent,” he reported.* 

“There has been a revolution on the 
farm,” he continued. “No longer can you 
farm with a few horses. A farm now needs 
$10,000 in equipment; the farmer now 
spends most of his time working for the 
farm machinery companies. The price of 
farm machinery has increased 100 per cent 
in five years. 


“We once thought that the increase was 
the result of higher labour costs; we don’t 
believe that now.” 


CCL Vice-president George Burt assured 
Mr. Young that “we would like to see more 
meetings between farm union organizations 
and our organizations.” 


*The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported 
September 21 that cash income of Canadian 
farmers in the first six months of this year 
was one per cent less than in the correspond- 
ing period last year and five per cent less 
than in 1951. 
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A. F. Hartung 


A warning not to delay too long before 
obtaining in Canada an adequate forest 
conservation program was sounded by 
A. F. Hartung, President of the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America. 


“Your forests are one of the greatest 
resources left in the world today,” he told 
the convention. “Unless you are vigilant 
your trees are going to be cut out from 
under you.” He described as “barren 
wastes” some parts of the United States 
that once were covered by forests. 


Mr. Hartung also advised the CCL to 
strive for legislation to protect workers and 
their right to strike. “Employers today 
are using, not strikebreakers, but the law 
to break strikes,” he said. 


Rey. F. A. Marrocco 


Rev. F. A. Marrocco, Director of the 
Social Action Department, Canadian 
Catholic Conference, repeated to the CCL 
convention his suggestion, made to the 
TLC convention in August (L.G., Sept., 
p. 1287), that the labour movement take 
more interest in co-operative housing. 


Co-operative housing has largely been 
neglected by the trade union movement, 
he said. 


As he had at the TLC convention, he 
warned that co-operative building could 
not be successful unless those participating 
first acquired the spirit of co-operation 
and the know-how to build houses. Study 
material had been collected by St. Patrick’s 
College, Ottawa, he told the delegates. 


Wilfred Fienburgh 

A brief account of the reasons for the 
establishment of the British Labour Party 
was given to the convention by Wilfred 
Fienburgh, Labour Member of the British 
Parliament for Islington North. 

Mr. Fienburgh, a member of the Trans- 
port and General Workers’ Union, is 
secretary of the policy committee of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party. 

British workers decided to represent 
themselves in government so that all they 
had gained in collective bargaining would 
not be lost in Parliament, he explained. 
“Today, most British trade unionists are 
two men in one body: a member of a 
trade union and a member of the Labour 
Party.” 

Commenting on reports that the British 
trade unions might withdraw their support 
from the Labour Party, Mr. Fienburgh 
said that was impossible because the trade 
union movement was the Labour Party. 


Moshe Bitan 


Moshe Bitan, North American  repre- 
sentative of Histadrut (General Federation 
of Labour of Israel), told how his organ- 
ization was building a new country under 
labour control. His address was much the 
same as he gave to the TLC convention 
(L.G., Sept., p. 1288). 

“A battle the labour movement is con- 
ducting in one country is of concern to 
the labour movement in other countries,” 
he said, making reference to the strike 
then in progress in the Ontario and Quebec 
goldfields. “We live and work in the same 
world; we have to share the same 
problems,” he concluded. 


National Health Plan 


The CCL continues to press for a 
national health plan that will provide 
“adequate medical, surgical, optical, dental 
and hospital treatment” for all Canadians. 
The convention adopted a_ resolution 
suggesting that such a plan be administered 
in a manner similar to unemployment 
insurance. 

Other resolutions asking in addition for 
the calling of a Dominion-Provincial con- 
ference to “decide the arrangement for 
joint action,” recommending that the 
Canadian plan be modelled after Great 
Britain’s and urging adoption of the plan 
at the “earliest possible moment’? were 
rejected by the resolutions committee. 

The committee also deleted from the 
approved resolution the request that the 
plan be “free”. Explaining this action, 
Harry Chappell, committee chairman, said: 
“Nothing is free. What we want is an 
adequate national health plan, whether 
free—paid from general taxation revenues 
—or contributory.” 

A delegate who agreed with this state- 
ment added that many don’t realize that 
we are already paying the cost of a health 
plan through hospital bills and medical 
charges. “What a plan will do is spread 
the cost over all, so that those who don’t 
have the ready cash will not be denied 
medical attention when they need _ it,” 
he said. 

At its convention in August the TLC 
demanded a “Government-subsidized, con- 
tributory health insurance scheme” pro- 
viding much the same things as the plan 
recommended by the CCL. 


Unemployment Insurance 

More resolutions on unemployment 
insurance were submitted to this year’s 
CCL convention than in any other year. 
Most of them were critical. 


Eighteen resolutions were referred to the 
CCL’s Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mittee, who brought before the convention 
a statement recommending many changes 
in the unemployment insurance program. 

One resolution rejected by the com- 
mittee would have provided for the 
payment of unemployment insurance bene- 
fits to workers engaged in industrial 
disputes. Reasons for the committee’s 
rejection of the resolution were explained 
by Vice-president George Burt, chairman. 

“Don’t forget that not only do employers 
contribute to the fund,” he said, “but the 
Government, too. Therefore, if we ask for 
benefits while on strike, the employers may 
ask that they have their contributions 
returned in case of lockout.” 

Major changes requested in the unem- 
ployment insurance program were :— 

The establishment of two new classes of 
insured workers—one for those earning 
between $48 and $58.99 and one for those 
earning $60 a week or more—and the 
raising of benefit rates accordingly. 

An upward adjustment of rates paid to 
other classes. 

An increase in the present $12 maximum 
allowed for supplementary earnings to $15. 

Removal of the waiting period and non- 
compensable days. 

Removal of “discriminatory” features: of 
the section on married women. 

Extension of coverage to all wage and 
salary earners. 

Repeal of the regulation under which 
workers normally on a five-day week 
receive no benefit if they work only four 
days in a week. 

A further addition to the Act whereby 
benefit would be payable to an insured 
worker who falls ill during his term of 
employment. 

A change in the policy regarding dis- 
qualifications. 

Reciprocal agreements 
countries. 

Re-examination of the benefit-contribu- 
tion formula. 

Provision of the opportunity for released 
prison inmates to draw benefits for a 
sufficient length of time for them to find 
employment. 

A change in the name of Courts of 
Referees to Boards of Referees. 

Provision of better facilities for claimants 
in UIC offices. 


with other 


Commitfee on Human Rights 


The new Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act is “not as effective as it 
might be” and Canada’s Immigration Act 
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“contains provisions that permit the worst 
kind of racial discrimination”. So stated 
a report by the CCL’s National Committee 
on Human Rights presented to the con- 
vention by R. J. Lamoureux, chairman. 


While the Fair Employment Practices 
Act was “undoubtedly the most important 
occurrence isnce the last convention” it 
has weaknesses, the report said. The most 
serious of these, in the Committee’s 
opinion, include: “the failure to make 
inquiries of alleged violations mandatory; 
the time-consuming procedures of investi- 
gation, which are without set limits; the 
failure to consider a violation as a con- 
tinuing offence, with the result that the 
penalties are too small to deter a would-be 
offender; and the failure to provide for 
an adequate program of public information 
and education.” 

The Manitoba Act is even less satis- 
factory and the Ontario Act “continues to 
be largely ineffective through lack of any 
educational program,” the report declared. 

The Committee urged the labour move- 
ment to make fair employment practices 
legislation “as familiar to its members as 
any other legislation affecting workers. It 
is the labour movement that must keep a 
sharp lookout against infractions and pro- 
vide assistance to those who have suffered 
discrimination,” the report stated. 

The Immigration Act is “an offence to 
all decent Canadians and an insult to many 
nations of the free world against whom it 
is obviously aimed,’ the Committee 
charged. 

Specifically singled out were those sec- 
tions of the Act that make immigrants 
liable to deportation upon becoming a 
public charge or for appearing to become 
engaged in, or being associated with, an 
organization that appears to be engaged in 
subversive activities. These sections “fill 
the immigrant’s life with apprehension and 
leave him at the mercy of constables, 
municipal clerks and others who have no 
special competence to determine what con- 
stitutes subversive activity,” the report 
said. 

“The mere readiness to join a union 
may be considered to be something sub- 
versive,” it added. “The Immigration Act 
stands seriously in need of revision.” 

The discussion on the report produced 
charges ‘that several Canadian corporations 
were following an anti-Negro policy. A 
native of the West Indies, Bromley 
Armstrong, delegate from a Toronto local 
of the United Automobile Workers, said 
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that Canada has a shameful record of 
discrimination in immigration against those 
from the West Indies and from Asia. 

A resolution urging provincial federa- 
tions of the CCL to conduct campaigns 
to obtain fair employment practices acts 
in provinces where they do not exist and 
to ensure effective enforcement where they 
do was unanimoulsy adopted. 

During the discussion on this resolution, 
one delegate warned that the labour move- 
ment was not doing enough “policing” of 
the legislation now existing, pointing out 
that only three complaints had been regis- 
tered in Ontario in the first year that 
province’s Act was in force. Another 
declared the Congress should seek to put 
more teeth in existing legislation. 

“We should put the onus on the 
employers to prove they are not discrim- 
inating,” he said. “Now the person 
discriminated against has to prove his 
point.” This delegate also said the penal- 
ties were not stiff enough. They should be: 
first a warning, then a fine and then “put 
them out of business,” he said. 

Another resolution adopted expressed 
approval of and promised continued sup- 
port for the work of the CCL Committee, 
the Jewish Labour Committee and the 
Local Labour Committees against Intoler- 
ance and urged all CCL affiliates and 
departments to co-operate with them. 
During the discussion on this resolution 
the suggestion was made that anti-discrim- 
ination clauses be written into collective 
agreements so that the union could 
“Holice” them. 


Taxation 


Charging that the 1953 federal budget 
favoured “big business” and warning that 
a shifting of taxes “on to the back of 
those in the lower-income brackets” can 
take away wage-increases won through 
collective bargaining, the CCL urged the 
adoption of a tax policy based on “ability 
to pay”. 

Such a policy can be developed in part, 
the resolution approved by the convention 
declared, by increasing basic exemptions, 
exempting all medical expenses, reducing 
the sales tax and abolishing it on all 
necessities, and removing the $60 limita- 
tion on the 2-per-cent tax for the old age 
security fund. 

Exemptions should be increased, the 
resolution said, from $1,000 to $1,500 for 
single persons and from $2,000 to $3,000 
for married persons. 

Ten resolutions on taxation had been 
submitted; the one adopted covered the 
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CCL President Mosher, Labour Minister Gregg and CCL Secretary-Treasurer Donald 
MacDonald converse in front of the Department’s anti-discrimination display board. 


points raised in seven of them. The con- 
vention also adopted one recommending 
that the CCL executive make a study of 
exemptions for money spent on work 
clothes, travel to and from employment 
out of town and on the maintenance of 
two homes when a worker’s employment 
requires it, and that it recommend to the 
Cabinet changes in taxation policies that 
will remove such “unfair burdens” from 
workers. Rejected was a resolution urging 
the federal Government to exempt from 
income tax the amount spent in municipal 
taxes. 


Wage Demands 


The CCL has recommended that all its 
affiliates “give consideration to the desir- 
ability of’ a general wage increase. The 
purchasing power of the workers has not 
kept pace with the increase in their 
productivity and an over-abundance of 
goods has resulted, declared the preamble 
to the resolution that the delegates 
approved. : 

The resolution adopted was a substitute, 
written by the resolutions committee, for 
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one that asked the Congress to recom- 
mend a “drive for a general round of wage 
increase”. 

One delegate questioned the wisdom of 
seeking general wage increases. ‘Where 
are we going and what is our aim?” asked 
Les Miller of New Westminster, a delegate 
from the International Woodworkers of 
America. The advantages of a wage in- 
crease were almost immediately wiped out 
by rising prices, he said. 

“The only people we help through in- 
creased wages are the financiers,” he 
concluded. 

R. Atkin, delegate from the Industrial 
Federation of Labour of Alberta, was 
quick to speak in favour of the resolution. 
“We must give the workers sufficient 
income to purchase the entire production 
of the country,” he said. 


Employment of Disabled Persons 


The CCL has decided to encourage all 
its affiliates to insert in their contracts a 
clause calling for the employment of 
disabled persons where possible. “There 
can be no rehabilitation without a job,” 
declared the resolution adopted. 
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As submitted by a Vancouver local of 
the United Steelworkers, the resolution 
would have had all CCL affiliates 
“endeavour” to insert in their contracts a 
clause that would “allow one per cent of 
their members to be composed of disabled 
persons.” The resolutions committee 
removed the words “one per cent,” 
pointing out that they were in the 
nature of a limitation, and substituted 
“be encouraged to” for the words 
“endeavour to”. 


Election of Officers 


All principal officers of the CCL were 
re-elected. A left-wing contingent nomin- 
ated contenders for all positions except 
that of secretary-treasurer; all of them 
were soundly defeated. 

President A. R. Mosher, re-elected for 
his 14th term, received 585 votes to 108 
for W. L. White of the Marine and Ship- 


building Workers. Secretary-Treasurer 
Donald MacDonald was returned’ by 
acclamation. 


The four incumbent vice-presidents were 
returned; the left-wing nominee garnered 
fewer than 100 votes. Voting was as 
follows: George Burt, 685; Silby Barrett, 
681; Sol Spivak, 662; C. H. Millard, 648; 
and William Stewart, 95. 

Six members of the eight-man executive 
committee were returned in a contest that 
attracted 13 entrants. Results of the voting 
—the first eight named being elected— 
were: Harry Chappell, President, Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers, 689; 
J. Harold D’Aoust, Canadian Director, 
Textile Workers’ Union of America, 678; 


H. Landon Ladd, Canadian Director, 
International Woodworkers of America, 
659; Fred Dowling, Canadian Director, 


United Packinghouse Workers of America, 
658; Freeman Jenkins, Director, District 
26, United Mine Workers of America, 658; 
William Mahoney, Assistant Canadian 
Director, United Steelworkers of America, 
654; Malcolm Smith, President, Local 222, 
United Automobile Workers, 637; Romeo 
Mathieu, Secretary, Quebec Federation of 
Industrial Unions, 537; Willi Robitaille, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Municipal 
Employees, 172; Pat Hurrell, National 
Union of Brewery Workers, 94; J. K. Bell, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Maritime Marine 
Workers’ Federation, 84; Sam English, 
United Mine Workers, 69; 
Thornley, United Rubber Workers, 51. 
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Other Resolutions 


Industrial Pensions 


Because workers laid off or severing their 
employment ‘have no vested interest in 
present industrial pension plans and 
because small establishments cannot afford 
such plans, the CCL is going to ask the 
federal Government to enact an industrial 
pension plan. 

The plan should provide, according to 
the resolution adopted: universal coverage, 
a fund administered by the Government 
through an industrial pension commission, 
pension credits during a worker’s working 
life regardless of the number of employers 
worked for, and a pension payable by the 
industrial pension commission at age 65. 


Old Age Pensions 


Ten resolutions on pensions were sub- 
mitted. The resolutions committee com- 
bined seven of them into one favouring 
the introduction of old age pensions of 
$65 monthly to all citizens at the age 
of 65 years, without a means test; it was 
adopted. Rejected by the committee was 
a suggestion that the CCL petition for a 
pension of “at least $100 a month” pay- 
able at the age of 60. 

The convention adopted a_ resolution 
urging the Government to permit pen- 
sioners to receive the pension “wherever 
they wish to reside” and not only if they 
remain in Canada. - 

A resolution dealing with pensions to 
the blind was referred to the executive. 


Maritime Affairs 


The institution of fair wage schedules 
on all government work pertaining to ship- 
building and repair in Canadian yards was 
urged in one of four resolutions dealing 
with maritime affairs adopted by the con- 
vention. A total of 14 had been submitted ; 
ten had not been dealt with by adjourn- 
ment. 

Another of the adopted resolutions 
called for the immediate replacement of 
obsolete government service vessels and 
the construction of additional tonnage to 
meet the “increasing” demand for services 
by government departments. Any new 
tonnage built should have “reasonable” 
facilities for crew members, the resolution 
added. 

A third resolution asked the Govern- 
ment. to double, from 7,500 to 15,000, the 
number of persons it attempts to provide 
employment for in the shipbuilding and 
repair industry. The suggested way to do 
this: “a planned ship-replacement program 
in the government service fleet and aid 


The CCL executive for 1953-54. Front row (left to right): Vice-presidents George 
Burt, Sol Spivak and Silby Barrett; President Mosher; Executive Committee mem- 


bers Malcolm Smith and William Mahoney. Back row (left to right): Executive 
Committee members Harry Chappell and Freeman Jenkins, Secretary-Treasurer 
Donald MacDonald, H. Landon Ladd, committee member; Vice-president C. H. 
Millard and Norman S. Dowd, Executive Secretary. Absent when the picture was 
taken were Fred Dowling and J. Harold D’Aoust, members of the executive committee. 


in promoting shipbuilding orders for 
domestic and foreign interests.” 

The fourth adopted resolution called for 
the building of Canadian naval vessels in 
Canadian shipyards wherever possible. 

Among the resolutions not reached were 
those calling for a royal commission to 
inquire into “all phases of the operations 
of the Canadian Maritime Commission,” a 
modern, fast Canadian merchant marine 
and the construction with government aid 
of a Canadian super-liner. 


Constitutional Amendments 


Directly-chartered local unions of the 
CCL will now have to affiliate with the 
appropriate provincial federation as the 
result of the adoption of an amendment 
to the constitution. Another amendment 
that would have forced all CCL affiliates to 
join the provincial federation and labour 
council in their locality was rejected. 

President Mosher led the opposition to 
the amendment. The reason for his objec- 
tion, he explained, was that unions in 
remote sections of the country would find 
it difficult to finance the sending of dele- 
gates to provincial federation meetings and 
thus there would be “taxation without 
representation”. 

“When all of the affiliated organizations 
are prepared to go to conventions of their 
own unions and pass a rule compelling 
their locals to become members of these 
federations, then they can come and ask 
the federally-chartered locals to become 
members,” he said. 
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Vice-president George Burt urged 
adoption of the amendment. “We have 
been told by the Premier of Ontario that 
we didn’t represent the workers of the 
province; he represented them,” Mr. Burt 
said. He also pointed out that the United 
Automobile Workers and the United Steel- 
workers had interpreted their constitutions 
to make it compulsory for their locals to 
affiliate with provincial federations and 
labour councils. 

The amendment carried in a standing 
vote. 


Federal Elections 


Three resolutions concerning federal elec- 
tion procedures were adopted. One urged 
amendment of the Election Act to permit 
voters absent from their home polling sub- 
division on election day to exercise their 
franchise. The resolution suggested alter- 
native ways this could be achieved: by 
extending the coverage of the advance poll 
provisions to include all persons on the 
voters’ list or by providing for a form of 
absentee voting. 

The second resolution urged the inclu- 
sion of party affiliation on the ballot 
papers and the third called for legislation 
to protect the leave of absence, pension 
and seniority rights of candidates in 
elections. 

A resolution urging the halving of the 
$200 deposit required from candidates in 
federal elections had not been brought 
before the convention up to the time of 
adjournment. 


\ 
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Government Employees 


The federal Government was urged in 
another resolution to recognize unions of 
its employees. “It’s time,” said R. J. 
Lamoureux, President of the Quebec 
Federation of Industrial Unions, “for the 
Government, the biggest employer in the 
country, to show the way to reactionary 
employers in the country and make collec- 
tive bargaining a reality for its employees.” 


Ex Parte Injunctions 


“The courts and injunctions have been 
used to frustrate the intention of labour 
relations boards,” said Hamon Park during 
the discussion on a resolution expressing 
opposition to the granting of ex parte in- 
junctions in labour disputes. The resolu- 
tion was adopted. 

The Congress should also give considera- 
tion, Mr. Park added, to the question 
whether “any kind of injunction has a 
place” in labour disputes. 


Other Resolutions 


The convention resolutions 


calling for:— 
Continued opposition by the CCL to the 


approved 


proposed amendments to the Criminal 
Code. 
Inclusion in the Criminal Code of a 


provision that will make it illegal for an 
employer to employ strike-breakers during 
the course of a legal strike. 


Nomination of a union representative to 
the board that will implement the 
St. Lawrence Seaway project, which was 
again accorded CCL support in another 
resolution. 


Action to ensure the building of trans- 
Canada gas and oil pipelines. 

An immediate start on the construction 
of the Chignecto Canal. 


Re-consideration by the Government of 
its position regarding the budget of the 
International Labour Organization and the 
payment by Canada of its full share of 
the cost of the ILO. 


Equal representation for Labour on acci- 
dent prevention boards. 

_The preparation by the CCL of educa- 
tional material about the Canadian trade 


union movement for distribution to 


immigrants. 


A Canada-wide campaign to promote the 
sale of goods made by union members. 


The convention rejected resolutions call- 
ing for:— 

The holding of biennial or 
rather than annual conventions. 

A request by the CCL that provincial 
governments not permit military training 
in elementary or secondary schools. 


The fostering of more political action 
work between elections. 


Referred to the incoming executive for 
investigation, consideration or action were 
resolutions calling for:— 

The establishment of a suitable strike 
fund within the Congress. 


The establishment and maintenance of 
a holiday resort for CCL members and 
their families. 

The institution by the CCL Political 
Action Committee of an_ educational 
program “to prepare members for the next 
federal elections”. 


Among the resolutions not dealt with 
before adjournment and referred to the 
incoming executive were those urging the 
enlargement of the Special Placements 
Division of the National Employment 
Service in order to intensify the drive to 
place handicapped persons in employment, 
the planned promotion of immigration and 
the settling of immigrants in rural areas 
in order to relieve the housing problem 
in the cities, the achievement of a 
maximum work week of 40 hours for all 
locals, the appointment of a guaranteed 
annual wage committee, donation by the 
CCL of an annual scholarship to a student 
“of labour sympathies” for labour studies 
at St. Francis Xavier University, the build- 
ing of a CCL headquarters in Ottawa and 
a meeting of representatives of provincial 
governments for the purpose of setting up 
a uniform apprenticeship act for industrial 
trades. 

Three resolutions dealing with the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act were 
referred to the Ontario Federation of 
Labour for action. 


triennial 
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Unemployment among India’s educated 
class will be relieved by the opening of 
more one-teacher primary schools. About 
15,000 will obtain employment under the 
scheme, according to the Government of 
India Information Services. 
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Finances required for the plan will come 
from the amount set apart by the Goy- 
ernment of India for fighting unemploy- 
ment. Each school is expected to cost 
the Government about Rs 1,000 (approxi- 
mately $206.30). 


Steelworkers Hold National Policy Conference 


Union will seek wage increases to re-establish parity with U.S. steel 
industry, 250 delegates decide, declaring economy can meet the raises 


Demands for higher wages in all new 
contracts to re-establish parity with wage 
rates in the United States will be made 
by the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL). The union’s national policy 
conference made this decision at a three- 
day meeting in Montreal the week prior 
to the Canadian Congress of Labour 
convention. 


The 250 delegates, representing 75,000 
members of the USA in Canada, also 
passed resolutions dealing with hours of 
work, wage differentials, job classification, 
political action and organization of office 
workers. 


The policy-makers, headed by C. H. 
Millard, National Director of the union, 
found that the buoyancy of the Canadian 
economy could stand the higher wage 
demands. The union’s research director, 
W. F. Cleve Kidd, had submitted early 
in the conference a report on _ the 
economic situation in Canada. Heavy 
investment indicated “economic health,” 
he said, and this should lead to a demand 
for more workers. 


Mr. Kidd estimated that real wages had 
risen 8-5 per cent in the first quarter of 
1953. Employment was at a record level 
and payrolls were expanding, he said. 


The resolution on wage demands was 
adopted “in principle” -but was sent back 
to the committee for redrafting. Some 
of the delegates objected to the words 
“parity with rates in the United States”. 
They felt that this was restrictive and 
that in an expanding economy like 
Canada’s, no union should be tied to wage 
rates paid in the United States. 

Other objectives to be ‘sought by the 
union are the elimination of in-plant wage 
differentials not based on job content by 
extension of the co-operative wage study 
system of job classification, and exten- 
sion of master, industry and international 
agreements. 


The union will also seek the extension 
of the efforts of committees and councils 
for particular industries to establish 
national standards of work and wages and 
co-ordinated negotiations in _ those 
industries. 


The principle of the 40-hour week in 
the steel industry was re-affirmed as an 
objective for labour. This was adopted in 
place of a proposal for a 35-hour week 
objective in negotiations. 

A resolution urging that the steel- 
workers “continue to support the CCF as 
a political arm of labour” was discussed. 
t urged all local unions to contribute to 
provincial political action committee funds. 

Speaking in support of the resolution, 
Henry Weisbach, political action director 
of the CCL, said that “every one of our 
economic battles is rapidly becoming a 
political battle’. Debate on this and on 
the union’s internal policy was concluded 
at the closed session on the last day of 
the conference. 

A resolution was adopted asking the CCL 
to seek a pension plan which would enable 
workers to retain pension rights despite 
changes of employment. 

Another resolution urged that plans be 
concluded speedily to extend unionization 
to white collar workers. It called on all 
local union officers to take immediate 
steps to canvass office workers. 


R. J. Lamoureux, President of the 
Quebec Federation of Labour (CCL), 
informed the delegates that a “full dress 
appeal” will be made to unions affiliated 
with the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, the American Federation of 
Labor and the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour to support the 
gold miners on strike in Northern Ontario 
and Quebec. He recalled that the United 
Steelworkers had supported strikes at 
Asbestos and Louiseville and had con- 
tributed generously to all appeals. 


Generally speaking, the average cost per 
patient-day in Canadian general hospitals 
is highest in the larger institutions. In 
hospitals of more than 200 beds, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports, the 
average was $9.82 in 1951, compared with 


$8.54 in hospitals of 101 to 200 beds, $7.86 
in hospitals of 51 to 100 beds, $7.82 in 
hospitals of 26 to 50 beds and $7.94 in 
hospitals of 25 beds or fewer. Since the 
war, the average cost per patient-day has 
more than doubled. 
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CCL and CCCL Shipyard Unions Confer 


Call for re-opening of trade with countries of the East in order to 
avoid “major depression” in Canadian shipbuilding industry and yards 


Representatives of two Canadian ship- 
building unions have called for the re- 
opening of trade with Eastern countries in 
order to avoid a “major depression” in 
the country’s shipyards. 


At a weekend conference in Montreal 
last month, delegates from the Federation 
Nationale de la Metallurgie (CCCL) and 
the Shipyard General Workers’ Federation 
of British Columbia (CCL) urged that 
trade be re-opened with the “vast markets 
of the East and other countries presently 
barred to us”. No countries were directly 
named in the statement, issued by S. T. 
Payne, Vice-President of the Federation 
Nationale, that revealed the decisions made 
at the closed conference. 


The delegates, who represented a 
majority of the shipyard workers in 
Canada, also passed resolutions dealing 


with the Government’s handling of the 
shipbuilding industry, the St. Lawrence 
seaway and the Canadian merchant 
marine. These were:— 


That government subsidies to shipping 
companies be limited to those companies 
who build and repair their ships in 
Canadian yards. 


That if the St. Lawrence seaway be 
built, authorities take steps to insure the 


complete protection of Canadian shipping 
using the waterway. 


That a royal commission be established 
to investigate and inquire into all phases 
of the operations of the Maritime 
Commission. 


That there be complete planning of a 
Canadian Government merchant marine 
“to insure that Canada may take her 
rightful place as a trading and shipping 
nation”, 


That a program be undertaken providing 
for replacement of Canada’s present 
“inadequate and largely obsolete” merchant 
marine by a fleet of fast and, where 
necessary, refrigerated cargo ships in order 
to be in a position of competitive 
advantage with foreign shipping. 


Concern was expressed by the delegates 
over the future of the shipyards when the 
current naval construction and refitting 
programs end, and over the inroads into 
Canadian shipping, particularly by foreign 
vessels built especially for the Great Lakes 
trade route. 


The statement revealed that a second 
conference will be held later this year in 
Ottawa, at which a brief will be drawn up 
for presentation to the federal Government 
and to the Maritime Commission. 


32nd Convention of Canadian and 


Catholic Confederation of Labour 


Delegates vote to raise contribution to “professional defence fund’ 
from 10 to 25 cents per member per month and revise organization's 
whole set-up. All members of executive committee returned to office 


The Canadian and Catholie Confedera- 
tion of Labour, at its 32nd annual con- 
vention held in Quebee City, raised its 
professional defence fund to $300,000 per 
year and at the same time gave solemn 
warning to employers, legislators and others 
concerned “that they will never succeed in 
making the Confederation a party to the 
exploitation of the workers”, 

The 434 delegates, representing for the 
first time more than 100,000 CCCL mem- 
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bers, devoted most of their time during 
the six-day convention to questions of 
internal management. Sitting morning, 
noon and night—in spite of which the 
convention had to be extended for one 
day—they revised the whole set-up of their 
organization, from its financial structure to 
the attitude of its leaders. 

The delegates :— 

Re-elected their Executive Committee 
outright; 


CCCL General Secretary Jean Marchand presenting his report to the annual conven- 


tion, as General President Gérard Picard (seated) listens. 


Increased the minimum monthly dues 
to two dollars; 

Increased the monthly contribution to 
the professional defence fund from 10 
to 25 cents; 

‘Charged the Quebec Labour Relations 
Board with persecution of the Catholic 
labour movement; 

Re-affirmed their opposition to material- 
istic doctrines, be they Marxian or 
capitalistic; 

Made it clear that they are deter- 
mined not to give up the strike weapon. 


Four sessions were held behind closed 
doors, during which the delegates asked 


Both were re-elected. 


their leaders to report on their obligations 
and the latter explained not only their 
actions during the year but also the reasons 
for which such actions were taken. 

The re-election of all members of last 
year’s Executive Committee, and particu- 
larly the unanimous re-election of the 
General President, Gérard Picard, the 
General Secretary, Jean Marchand, and 
five of the seven vice-presidents, showed 
that the CCCL membership has no com- 
plaints about the leadership of the 
organization. 

For the first time in many years, no 
member organization was on strike while 
the CCCL convention was being held. This 
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did not prevent the delegates from warn- 
ing those concerned that “the CCCL will 
never deprive its members of their right 
to strike but will, on the contrary, support 
them against all who cheat them, abuse 
them, or try to prevent them from being 
treated with justice.” 

Following a year during which disputes 
were not only serious but prolonged, e.g., 
those at Louiseville, Dupuis Fréres, Vickers 
and the threat of a general strike, the 
delegates’ statement took on the appearance 
of a declaration of principle, all the more 
so as this resolution was carried unani- 
mously and gave rise to an ovation. 

In line with this action, the delegates 
provided for a more substantial profes- 
sional defence fund. 

Tle convention also decided to improve 
the efficiency of the organization by the 
creation of two positions, that of public 


relations officer and that of research 
director. 
The question of unity between the 


different labour organizations in Canada, 
which was discussed by other conventions, 
was not raised by the CCCL delegates. 
The CCCL convention, however, did take 
some action to that effect, when it unani- 
mously approved a message of sympathy 
and a promise of support to the Noranda 
miners, then on strike. The message was 
forwarded to C. H. Millard, Canadian 
Director of the United Steelworkers of 
America (CCL). 

The question of political action, which 
was the most widely-discussed question at 
the 1952 convention, did not give rise to 
any debate. The report of the Political 
Arbitration Committee was approved with- 
out discussion. 


The Committee was changed, however. 
This committee will now consist of a 
Director appointed by the Executive and a 
representative appointed by each regional 
and local political orientation committee. 
The appointment of a permanent officer, 
whose duties will deal only with orienta- 
tion, education and action in the political 
field, was referred to the Confederal 
Bureau. 

All resolutions concerning health insur- 
ance were also referred to the Confederal 
Bureau and the matter was not discussed 
during the convention. 


However, the delegates adopted a 
resolution, not included on the agenda, 
asking the federal Government to estab- 
lish a merchant marine and to provide 
that all ships sailing our coastal or inland 


waters be built and repaired in Canadian 
shipyards. 
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The convention devoted many hours to 
the study, drafting and adoption of regu- 
lations that will now govern the profes- 
sional defence committee in the manage- 
ment of the professional defence fund. 

As in past years, the General President 
submitted a very substantial report in 
which he discussed three questions which 
are very much of the moment: economic 
and commercial relations on the interna- 
tional level and _ particularly between 
Canada and the United States; division 
of power between the federal and provincial 
Governments; and, finally, conciliation and 
arbitration. 

The General Secretary, apart from his 
report on general activity during the year, 
stressed at quite some length the diffi- 
culties put in the way of the CCCL by 
the Quebec Labour Relations Board. 

Charging the Board with persecution of 
the Catholic labour movement, Jean 
Marchand said: “It is urgent that the con- 
vention take a firm stand with regard to 
the Labour Relations Board, if we do not 
want it to destroy our organization. It 
is not a question of favours or privileges,” 
he explained, “but one of elementary 
justice.” 

This resulted in a request by the con- 
vention to the provincial Government for 
a complete reform of the Board. 


Opening Ceremonies 


The 32nd annual convention of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour was held in that organization’s 
spacious, modern building in Quebec City, 
from September 13 to 18. 

The official opening of the convention 
took place on Sunday afternoon in the 
presence of distinguished representatives of 
Church, State and the universities and from 
foreign countries of three continents. 

Guests included: His Excellency Mer. 
Charles-Omer Garant, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Quebec; Paul-Emile Cété, Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Federal Minister of 
Labour; Gérard Tremblay, Provincial 
Deputy Minister of Labour; Rev. Father 
Georges-Henri Lévesque, Dean of the 
Faculty of Social Science at Laval 
University; Paul Lebel, President of the 
Superior Labour Council of Quebec; 
Arthur Bertinchamps, President of the 
International Christian Federation of 
Metal Workers of Belgium; Marcel 
Roellinghoff, second Secretary at the 
Embassy of the Federal Republic of 
Germany in Ottawa and César 8. Mazzetti, 
representative of the Central Labour Organ- 
ization of South America (ATLAS). 


Many of the guests were invited to speak 
during the inaugural ceremony. 


Paul-Emile Coté 


Paul-Emile Cété, Member of Parliament 
for Verdun and Parliamentary Assistant to 
the Federal Minister of Labour, stressed 
the fact that “Canada’s economy is not 
necessarily bound to a war and defence 
policy”. 

“In Canada,” Mr. Cété declared, “we 
may believe in a peace economy.” He 
stressed that the future points to uncer- 
tainties in economic conditions, but said 
that he agreed with optimistic leaders who 
see in our natural wealth and in our vast 
economic expansion of the past few years 
an auspicious promise for the future. 

“In Canada,” Mr. Coté emphasized, “we 
have every reason to have faith in a lasting 
prosperity which does not depend on a war 
economy.” 

Pointing out that the CCCL member- 
ship has passed the hundred thousand 
mark for the first time, Mr. Coté con- 
gratulated the Confederation not only on 
its progress in the field of organization but 
also on the “enlightened” manner in which 
it has understood its part and on its 
activities in labour and social spheres. 

The Parliamentary Assistant to Mr. 
Gregg, who, since occupying that post, has 
attended all CCCL conventions, lauded the 
Confederation for seeking to establish social 
justice and for “sincerely” endeavouring to 
promote the betterment of the working 
class. 

“Tf, now and again, there are differences 
of opinion,” he explained, “we are all the 
same agreed on the purposes to be achieved, 
if not necessarily on the means to be 
taken.” 

Mr. Cété expressed sincere wishes for the 
success of the convention and promised on 
behalf of the Minister of Labour, that 
when the recommendations resulting from 
the discussions reached the federal Govern- 
ment they would be carefully considered. 
He stressed the influence of labour organ- 
izations, such as the CCCL, on the present 
federal legislation. 


Mer. Charles-Omer Garant 


The representative of the Church, Mgr. 
Charles-Omer Garant, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Quebec, stressed briefly the satisfaction of 
the Province of Quebec Episcopate at the 
progress made by the CCCL during the 
past ten years. 

“Your movement,” Mer. Garant declared, 
“eonstitutes more than any other a factor 
. capable of establishing amongst us a truly 
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Paul Emile Cété, MP 


Represents Minister of Labour 


Christian social order, ever more compre- 
hensive, ever more perfect. 

“Indeed,” continued His Excellency, “the 
Church is aware of the extent and com- 
plexity of the problems you must face 
every day, but it also knows that the high 
integrity and the sense of responsibility of 
your leaders will enable you to overcome 
all obstacles and thus lead the Catholic 
labour movement to ever-brighter destinies.” 


Gérard Tremblay 

The provincial Deputy Minister of 
Labour, Gérard Tremblay, who attended the 
first convention of the CCCL held in Hull 
in 1921, also remarked on the extensive 
progress of the Confederation. 

“Your influence in labour circles and with 
governments,” Mr. Tremblay declared, 
“has developed on a par with the growth 
of your membership, and I am aware of 
the sum of courage and abnegation required 
to conduct your heavy duties successfully.” 

Mr. Tremblay stressed the ever-more- 
extensive training of today’s labour leaders, 
who must keep in touch with complex 
labour laws and tackle all subjects of a 
socialogical nature. 

The Deputy Minister of Labour recalled 
that, before 1939, 75 per cent of the strikes 
sought union recognition, so that wage 
demands were often, on that account, put 
aside. 
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Rey. Fr. Georges-Henri Lévesque, OP 


The Dean of the Faculty of Social 
Science at Laval University, Rev. Fr. 
Georges-Henri Lévesque, OP, urged the 
delegates “to think as Catholics in the 
consciousness of your duties and in the 
dynamism of an effort directed towards 
the common welfare. 

“Tt is in the same measure as you will 
increasingly enlighten your minds,” 
declared Father Lévesque, “that you will 
gain in power and influence.” 

Just back from a trip around the world, 
during which he had an opportunity to 
make contacts with a number of labour 
organizations abroad, Rev. Father Lévesque 
stated that he was able to note the 
influence enjoyed by the CCCL on the 
international level. 

“Tn all instances,’ he said, “I felt pride 
in the Christian labour union organization 
we have in Canada.” 

A few hours earlier, the delegates met 
the civic authorities of the City of Quebec 
represented by Acting Mayor Joseph Con- 
seiller, who is a unionist himself and an 
officer of the Central Council of the 
Catholic Syndicates of Quebec. 

The delegates then proceeded to the 
extra-mural chapel of the Quebec Seminary 
to hear mass celebrated for their inten- 
tion by Mgr. Garant. 


Rey. Father Philippe Bergeron 


In a sermon for the occasion, Rev. 
Philippe Bergeron, Chaplain of the Catholic 
Syndicates of Chicoutimi Diocese, placed 
trade unionism at the head of the list of 
the works of mercy, and those who give 
it their time and efforts among the bene- 
factors of humanity. 

“In seeking to secure wages that guar- 
antee the workers an honest living and a 
certain amount of economic and _ social 
security,” he said, “trade unionism frees 
the mind and the heart from the anxiety 
for daily bread and from the hardships 
which are often a cause of vice, not to 
mention the ignorance that is too often 
the lot of the needy classes and which 
constitutes a moral as well as a social evil. 

“That is why trade unionism could be 
classed today at the head of the works of 
mercy”, he explained. 

“For it constitutes one of the most 
effective forms of charity and mercy, the 
one best suited to modern times and to 
the present needs of the workers. It is 
not only, like the giving of alms, a work 
that brings relief but often causes humilia- 
tion; it is a work that heals and uplifts. 
For in claiming for the worker in the name 
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of right and justice, that which a patroniz- 
ing State, although well-disposed, persists 
in granting him only in part, and in the 
name of charity, the worker is given a 
feeling of dignity, often dulled by alms, 
and a guarantee of liberty. 


“Consequently, those who give their time 
and efforts to unionism should be consid- 
ered great. benefactors of humanity, and 
particularly of the working class, which is 
exposed to many dangers because of its 
weak economic situation. 


Canon Henri Pichette 


Rev. Canon Henri Pichette, General 
Chaplain of the CCCL, addressing the dele- 
gates on the fourth day of the convention, 
offered the members the moral support of 
the Catholic Church and warned: “If you 
should err, the Church will let you know”. 


But he added quickly: “I don’t think 
that it had to let you know this year”. 


Canon Pichette used these comforting 
words after making a brief review of the 
activities of the year during which he 
noted an increase in difficulties, a tighten- 
ing of the economy, a more severe attitude 
on the part of employers and deficiencies 
on the part of legislators. 

Canon Pichette told the delegates that 
they constituted “the most concrete 
example of a group of Catholics willing 
to accept their social responsibilities”. 

He warned the CCCL against “would-be 
theologians” who, although they mean well, 
do not understand the conditions of union 
action. 

Encouraging the delegates to action, he 
noted: “You will be judged less by the 
number of pontifical texts you have brought 
forth than by the positive steps you have 
taken. You must act. You will be judged 
not so much by the number of times you 
have used the word corporate than by the 
efforts you have made to set up a social 
order that will take social justice and 
charity into account and be inspired by a 
truly worthy social doctrine as though by 
an ideal”. 


Arthur Bertinchamps 

Mr. Arthur Bertinchamps, President of 
the Metal Workers Federation of Belgium 
and of the International Christian Federa- 
tion of Metal Workers, brought the 
fraternal greetings of the Christian trade 
unionists of Belgium to the CCCL. 

His first words expressed sincere grati- 
tude to the Canadian troops who, twice 
in the space of 25 years, have liberated 
his country. 


A jovial interlude at the CCCL annual convention. 


“T can tell you,” he added, “that the 
graves of your people who fell in Belgium 
are treated with the deepest respect.” 

Mr. Bertinchamps, who is just complet- 
ing a two-month visit to Canada and the 
United States, declared that it is “in the 
Christian unions of Belgium and in the 
CCCL in Canada that one finds the 
greatest regard for the dignity of human 
nature. 

“Tt is our desire that the worker be the 
first and best served,” he said. “Man and 
capital are both essential to wealth but, 
between the two, men is our first choice. 
Our ultimate objective is to make capital 
the servant of labour.” 


General President's Report 


Stating that the members of the CCCL 
are concerned about matters which go far 
beyond the limits of their normal activi- 
ties, Gérard Picard devoted a good part 
of his annual report to the convention to 
a eareful study of trade problems in order 
to “show by what thread our economic 
security sometimes hangs”. 

He also tackled the problem of federal- 
provincial relations, analysed the state of 
public health in Canada and presented a 
well-documented study recommending the 
setting up of labour courts. 


79025—53 


Gérard Pelletier, Editor of Le 
Travail (left), and Arthur Bertinchamps, President of the International Christian 
Federation of Metal Workers, who brought fraternal greetings from Belgian trade 
unionists, enjoy the comments of Maurice Vassart (right), organizer for the Sha- 
winigan Falls Central Council, who is a naturalized Canadian from Belgium who, in 
his native country, was engaged in trade union activities under Mr. Bertinchamps. 


Beginning by drawing the attention of 
the delegates to the spectre of unemploy- 
ment, which “made its appearance imme- 
diately following the cessation of hostilities 
in Korea”, Mr. Picard stated that inter- 
national instability, by keeping military 
expenditures at its peak, creates artificial 
prosperity. 

“Seriously conflicting interests between 
nations are appearing,” he said, “and the 
conferences held so far with a view to 
ensuring the rational expansion of inter- 
national trade do not seem to have had 
much result.” 

While noting that a union organization 
cannot, obviously, play a leading part in 
settling problems on such a large scale, 
Mr. Picard nevertheless specified that it 


should lay these matters before its 
members. 
The General President of the CCCL 


repeated the “cry of distress’ now being 
sent out from all directions to the United 
States: Trade, not aid. 

He quoted with approval a number of 
passages from the talk given last May by 
the Prime Minister of Canada at Wash- 
ington, in which Mr. St. Laurent called 
on the United States to take the initiative 
in freeing trade. 
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Mr. Picard took to task “the hundreds 
of thousands of Canadian workers who, 
through their affiliation with American 
unions, in addition to being a serious 
obstacle to our more rapid evolution 
towards national sovereignty, are, aS mem- 
bers and by their financial contributions, 
participating, often without realizing it, in 
the drawing up or the maintenance of a 
commercial policy contrary to the interests 
of Canada and unfavourable to a good 
many free countries who have had enough 
of their declarations of good intentions.” 

Dealing with the field of federal- 
provincial relations, at present the subject 
of an extensive investigation by the 
Tremblay Commission, the General Presi- 
dent noted, in the first place, that the 
CCCL is a union organization of workers, 
and not a constitutional or a fiscal 
authority. 

He stated that the CCCL, as a general 
principle, has always favoured “respect for 
the Canadian constitution and established 
jurisdiction in so far as they do not stand 


in the way of economic and_ social 
progress”. 
Mr. Picard added, however, that the 


workers are calling for solutions to 
problems of vital importance, such as full 
employment, housing, and the adoption or 
extension of certain. social security 
measures, and that the CCCL is most 
anxious to see something accomplished in 
this respect. 

He urged an early solution to the housing 
problem and the establishment of a suit- 
able health insurance scheme. 

After a rapid survey designed to bring 
out what is happening in five other coun- 
tries in the field of arbitration, the General 
President of the CCCL concluded that 
“the arbitration set-up in the province of 
Quebec is not, as a general rule, satis- 
factory”. 

He then suggested the setting up of 
labour courts, stating that a “new right 
is being worked out, the right to work, 
and our accepted judicial structures are 
cracking because they persist in keeping 
it within the limits of their jurisdiction”. 

Mr. Picard gave the following details 
concerning the functioning of the labour 
courts he advocates :— 

Proceedings before the labour courts 
should be simple, prompt and inexpensive. 
This is not an “in forma pauperis” pro- 
cedure. How can this be attained? It is 
evident that one party should be able to 
have the other summoned before a labour 
court, even without its consent. The pre- 
senting of evidence should be supervised 


by the court itself, with the assistance of 
the parties or their attorneys, without 
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needless complications, and without there 
being any question of plaintiffs and 
defendants. It should not be compulsory, 
for one party, to be represented by counsel. 
Save in exceptional cases, and at the dis- 
cretion of the court, the argumentation 
should be oral. However, the petition of 
one party should be presented in writing. 
Reasons should be given for the more 
important decisions and these decisions 
should be published so that all those who are 
interested may know how matters stand 
with regard to established jurisprudence. 
As you will readily understand, all strikes 
and lockouts connected with disputes and 
litigation coming under the jurisdiction of 
the labour courts should be prohibited. 


The General President’s report, which 
has been called a “moral report”, met 
with the approval of the general meeting 
in every respect, except with regard to 
private arbitration, and this was for 
reasons of economy. 

Mr. Picard suggested that the syndicates 
forgo public arbitration, the cost of which 
is met by the provincial Government in 
Quebec, and stick to private arbitration, 
where expenses are paid by the parties 
concerned. 

“The few dollars which might be saved 
by public arbitration,’ the General Presi- 
dent explained, “are paid for at the cost 
of freedom.” 

This suggestion was defeated by the con- 
vention when a .number of delegates 
pointed out that it was impossible for the 
small syndicates to meet the cost of 
private arbitration. It was agreed, how- 
ever, to have recourse to private arbitra- 
tion whenever financially possible, and 
when some doubt is entertained as to the 
impartiality of the public arbitration 
president. 


General Secretary's Report 


Jean Marchand, General Secretary of the 
CCCL, in his report attacked the Quebec 
Labour Relations Board, calling its deci- 
sions “unjust, arbitrary and sometimes 
simply fantastic’ and accusing it of 
threatening “the very life of our move- 
ment”. 

“Tt is evident,” he said in his Con- 
federal Bureau report, “that the Board is 
particularly unfavourable to our organiza- 


tions, refusing their requests on any 
pretext whatever.” 

Mr. Marchand accused the Quebec 
Labour Relations Board of continuing to 
play a part which the CCCL has 
denounced many times in the past. 

The General Secretary mentioned, 


amongst other grievances, the case of the 
Aluminium Rolling Mills, Cap-de-la- 
Madeleine, regarding which the Board, in 


the matter of an application for certifica- 
tion, “seems to have concluded” that there 
had been “religious intimidation” on the 
part of the parish priest of that locality 
because the latter had delivered a number 
of sermons on labour questions with regard 
to the social doctrine of the Church. 

The CCCL’s request for a secret vote 
was refused. 


‘Mr. Marchand explained in his report:— 

This decision, as is apparent, is extremely 
dangerous for us. It implies that each time 
a priest or a member of the Catholic 
hierarchy asks the workers to join one of 
our syndicates, the latter will eventually 
see even its right to certification challenged. 

The Director of the CCCL Organization 
Service, René Harmégnies, added: “The 
Board would seem to have been commis- 
sioned to prevent the expansion of the 
movement. Well-conducted organization 
campaigns have failed because of an 
arbitrary and unfair decision on the part 
of the Board.” 

In line with these statements, the con- 
vention adopted a resolution to the effect 
that when its annual memorandum is sub- 
mitted to the provincial Cabinet, the only 
request it will contain with regard to the 
Labour Relations Act will be a request 
for the reform of the Labour Relations 
Board. 

Mr. Marchand also revealed that the 
provincial Government “had acquired the 
habit, not only of interfering with the 
management of joint committees, but also 
of paralysing, for the most fanciful reasons, 
the machinery of the Collective Agreement 
Act”. He deplored the fact that a number 
of decrees had been held up during the 
year with the parties concerned not 
knowing why. 

Commenting on the federal measure on 
fair employment practices, which came 
into force on July 1, 1953, the General 
Secretary explained that CCCL syndicates 
which do not grant equal status to all 
their members by reason of race, colour 
or religion, and which come under the 
jurisdiction of the Act, will have to amend 
their constitution in order to do away 
with all discrimination. 

Mr. Marchand recalled that the CCCL 
had made certain representations to the 
federal Government in connection with 
this new legislative measure, and that, as 
a result of this action, “no presumption 
of discrimination within the meaning of 
the Act would be made from the use of 
the word ‘Catholic’ in the name of the 
syndicate”. 


The convention then gave instructions. 


to the General Secretary to forward a 


letter to all CCCL syndicates advising 
them on what they must do in order to 
comply with the provisions of the Fair 
Employment Practices Act. 

In his report, the General Secretary also 
revealed that a new central labour organ- 
ization in South America had _ quite 
recently asked the CCCL to join its ranks. 
This organization is ATLAS (Agrupacion 
de trabajadores Latinoamericanos  sindi- 
calistas). 

“We are at present inquiring into the 
constitution, organization and policies of 
ATLAS,” stated Mr. Marchand in his 
report. 

‘But certain newspapers have given the 
impression that the CCCL was thinking of 
joining this South American labour organ- 
ization, and the General Secretary, with 
the support of the General President, 
explained that matters had not reached 
that point. 

“We are not thinking of joining 
ATLAS,” stated Mr. Picard. “It would 
be better for us to get some information 
from our central organization, the Inter- 
national Confederation of Christian 
Syndicates.” 

Mr. Marchand was equally opposed to 
a statement of sympathy. “We must, first 
of all, get some information,’ he said, 
“after which we shall take action.” 


The Education Service 


The report of the Confederal Bureau 
also included short but precise summaries 
of the activities of the various CCCL 
services and committees, including the 
Education Service, the Organization Ser- 
vice, the Press Service and the Committees 
on Political Orientation and Strategy. 

‘The Director of the Education Service 
of the CCCL, Fernand Jolicoeur, specified 
that “labour promotion cannot be com- 
plete or our union organization efforts 
totally justified unless we also give a fore- 
most place to the vocational, economic, 
social and cultural training of our 
members”. 

Analysing the main difficulties encoun- 
tered in his Service, Mr. Jolicoeur said 
that the lack of responsible persons pre- 
pared to assume this task of labour 
training, the lack of financial resources, the 
lack of quarters, and, finally, the difficulty 
in obtaining permission to be away from 
work, are the four main reasons that have 
prevented him from extending his labour 
education movement. 

In order to remedy this, he suggested 
basic union training courses, which could 
be given in the unions’ quarters, together 
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with a minimum amount deducted from 
each union member’s dues, the acquisition 
of property to become a centre for union 
training, and, with regard to collective 
agreements, the introduction of a clause 
providing that the workers appointed by 
their union be given freedom to follow 
study sessions. 

Mr. Jolicoeur also proposed the grant- 
ing of a $1,500 scholarship to leaders to 
enable them to take “a refresher course 
from the intellectual point of view”. 

All the recommendations made by the 
Director of the Education Service were 
accepted by the convention. 


Young Workers 


The Young Workers Committee, created 
last year, has been given a new mandate 
by the convention for the pursuit of its 
research and educational work. 

As described by the meeting, this 
Committee’s main activity is to inform 
young workers about the advantages of 
trade-unionism, to direct them on the road 
for which they show the greatest natural 
disposition, to teach them to love their 
work and to acquire a professional con- 
science and, finally, to give them a sense 
of economy. 

With this in view, the Committee plans 
to establish steady contacts with young 
people in co-operation with the Catholic 
Action groups. The Committee also in- 
tends to organize the recruiting of appren- 
tices and to organize courses and forums 
for those leaving school. 


Political Orientation Committee 


The detailed report of the Political 
Orientation Committee was accepted with- 
out change by the delegates. 

While the question of political action 
was the subject of a long and interesting 
discussion at the 1952 convention, the 
delegates this year merely expressed 
approval of action taken during the year. 

This does not imply that the CCCL 
has lost interest in political action but 
rather that the orientation given to this 
problem corresponds to the wishes of the 
members and that they intend to pursue 
the same policy. 

André Roy, Secretary of the Political 
Orientation Committee, emphasized in his 
report the importance of work of an 
educational nature with a view to giving 
political action its maximum effectiveness. 
Among the concrete political problems 
which interest the members of the CCCL, 
Mr. Roy called attention to the constitu- 
tional .question in Canada, the develop- 
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ment of our natural resources, Canadian 
trade and the housing situation. 

On the occasion of the federal elections 
last August, the committee prepared a 
pamphlet on the principal claims of the 
CCCL; this pamphlet constituted a basis 
for the action taken by the CCCL in the 
federal elections. 

Mr. Roy denounced the lack of interest 
in politics shown by the different social 
classes and stated that this “opens the 
door to many dangers for our democratic 
system”. 

“The experience of the last elections,” 
the report concluded, “shows how much 
ground remains to be covered if we are to 
give back to politics the exalted position 
it should hold among the people. A great 
deal of work is called for. The next two 
years, during which there is no electoral 
struggle to view, offer an exceptional 
opportunity for the labour movement to 
carry out that important task which should 
take concrete form in a campaign for 
training in a political sense and in the 
setting up, on a local scale, of a larger 
number of political orientation sub- 
committees.” 


The Organization Service 


The Director of the Organization Service 
emphasized the fact that it is no longer 
as easy to organize a new union as it was 
during the war or in the immediate post- 
war period. 

“Our unions no longer enjoy the support 
which they received from other circles a 
few years ago,” stated René Harmegnies. 
“That support, in many cases, has changed 
to open animosity.” 


Professional Defence 


The delegates to the annual CCCL 
convention devoted a major part of their 
discussions to bettering their professional 
defence by increasing their monthly con- 
tribution to that fund from 10 cents to 
25 cents per member, by adopting a 
definite regulation for the administration 
of this money and by creating a three- 
member committee to administer the fund. 

The delegates thus put into concrete 
form their unanimous statement to the 
effect that the CCCL “shall never deprive 
its members from exercising the right to 
strike” but intends, on the contrary, to go ~ 
on with its representations to the very end. 

The increase in the CCCL assessment 
for professional defence will not, however, 
come into effect until September 1, 1954. 

This fund, which is maintained through 
a monthly contribution by each member, 


was created at the 1951 convention. A 
special contribution of three dollars per 
member was authorized at the convention 
in Shawinigan Falls last year. The CCCL, 
in bringing the monthly assessment up to 
25 cents per member, has created an 
annual fund of $300,000. 

The regulation adopted at the conven- 
tion stated that the main purpose of the 
CCCL’s Professional Defence Committee 
is to help those workers and union organ- 
izations which are faced with difficulties 
arising from a strike or lockout. 

It may also give assistance to labour 
unions which are up against exceptional 
professional difficulties of general interest. 

A three-member committee elected by 
the convention will administer the fund. 


Communism 


The convention reaffirmed its opposition 
to communism but rejected a resolution 
submitted by the Textile Federation and 
supported by the Resolutions Committee 
that the Communist Party “be declared 
illegal and unconstitutional in Canada”. 

Instead, the delegates approved an 
amending resolution proposed by Maurice 
Vassart, business agent for the Shawinigan 
Falls Central Council, expressing the 
CCCL’s opposition “to materialist doctrines 
or theories, be they Marxist or capitalist”. 

The resolution reiterated the CCCL’s 
determination to work for the establish- 
ment of a social order based on the social 
doctrine of the Church and stated again 
that “the best means of defeating com- 
munism is by scoring suffering wherever 
it may be found”. 

Mr. Vassart had the support of the 
General Secretary, Mr. Marchand, who 
opposed the resolution because, he said, 
“if is impossible to fight communism 
through legislation.” 

Mr. Marchand even went so far as to 
say that such legislation could be applied 
against the CCCL, “which it pleases some 
quarters to accuse of being communist”. 


Strikes 


The CCCL, which has carried on long 
and costly strikes during the past year, 
seriously warned those concerned that it 
will never be “an accomplice in exploiting 
the workers” and that it intends to con- 
tinue its activities at any price. 

A resolution to that effect, which was 
unanimously adopted, stated that the 
CCCL, far from thinking of depriving its 
members of the right to strike, intends, 
on the contrary, to support all the repre- 
sentations of its affiliated unions. 


For the first time in the history of the 
labour movement in Canada, a woman 
presided over the sittings of a national 
labour organization’s annual convention 
when Miss Yolande Valois of Sorel, 7th 
Vice-president of the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, took 
over the chair at that organization’s 
annual convention in Quebec, on Wed- 
nesday, September 16. 


Miss Valois, who last year became the 
first woman to fill the post of vice- 
president of a national labour organiza- 
tion in Canada, took over from General 
President Picard while the delegates 
applauded. 


This resolution, submitted by the Presi- 
dent of the Montreal Journalists’ Syndicate, 
Roger Mathieu, read as follows:— 


Whereas some quarters have attacked and 
are still attacking the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour by mali- 
ciously stating that it foments and launches 
strikes without good reasons; 


Whereas the CCCL has a perfectly clear 
conscience in so far as the strikes it has 
approved and supported are concerned; 


Whereas the CCCL has, rather, failed in 
not calling all the strikes which a sound 
Christian labour movement, whose duty lies 
in defending the interests of labour and not 
the failings of capitalism or the shortcom- 
ings of society, is duty-bound to call; 


Be it resolved, that this convention 
publicly declare that the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour shall 
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never deprive its members of exercising the 
right to strike but shall, on the contrary, 
support them against all who rob and 
exploit them and want to prevent them from 
partaking of their share of justice. 

Be it resolved, further, that this declara- 
tion be in the nature of a serious warning 
to employers, legislators and others, that 
they shall never succeed in making the 
CCCL an accomplice in exploiting labour. 


Redraft of Constitution 


The convention appointed a five-member 
committee to redraft the CCCL constitu- 
tion, which has been termed “obsolete” 
and unsatisfactory for the “needs of the 
movement”. 

The draft constitution, as prepared by 
the committee, will be submitted to all 
affiliated bodies at least six months prior 
to the next annual convention. The 
committee for redrafting the constitution 
will then make another review of the pro- 
posed constitution before submitting it to 
the convention. 

The delegates considered the redrafting 
of the constitution a matter of great 
importance and stipulated that, as far as 
possible, it should be studied on the second 
day of the convention and that the matter 
should be settled before passing on to any 
other item on the agenda. 

This resolution was put forward by the 
Central Council of Shawinigan Falls, which 
pointed out that “in the last few years 
the question of redrafting the constitution 
has been brought up at every CCCL con- 
vention, but nothing concrete seems to 
have been done towards that end”. 


Union Publication 


The convention decided that the official 
publication of the CCCL, Le Travail, shall 
be sent to all union members as of June 1, 
1954. 

This decision was taken in order to 
promote the education of members in 
union matters, a point that was given 
great emphasis during the convention. 

The General Secretary disclosed that 
before long the publication will carry a 
full page in the English language for the 
benefit of members who are unable to read 
French. 


Membership 


For the first time since its institution in 
1921, the CCCL membership has passed 
the 100,000 mark. According to the report 
of the Confederal Bureau, the CCCL 
membership was 100,183* on May 31, 1953. 
This represents an increase of 7,143 mem- 
bers during the year. 
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During the same period, the number of 
syndicates increased from 423 to 442. 

A new federation was formed during the 
year, that of Chemical Products, with six 
locals and 3,206 members. Of the 16 other 
federations, 12 increased their mémberships, 
three lost a few members and one remained 
unchanged, 

During the year, the Confederal Bureau 
affiliated 38 new syndicates and disaffiliated 
18 others. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Ten resolutions were studied by the 
Committee on Unemployment Insurance. 

The main representations that the con- 
vention will submit to the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission will request :— 

That Section 29-1F of the Act and 
Section 5-2-E and F of the regulations 
governing insurance benefits be amended 
in such a way that vacations will not 
prevent employees from drawing their 
benefits; that is, vacations with pay will 
not be considered as earnings received 
following dismissal or lay-off; 

That Regulation 12 governing benefits 
be amended so that the qualifying period 
for seasonal workers be reduced by 50 
per cent; 

That the Commission indicate the date 
of the pay period on benefit cheques; 

That Section 6-4 of the regulations 
governing insurability be amended-so that 
workers, even temporary or casual, in all 
classes of construction work, be made to 
come under the Act. 


Housing 


The question of housing was given 
careful consideration by a special com- 
mittee during the convention. This 
committee made a number of suggestions 
for the guidance of the delegates in their 
decisions. 


The delegates authorized the Housing 
Committee to meet with the federal 
authorities in order to demand the appli- 
cation of Section 9 of the National 
Housing Act concerning limited dividend 
corporations and Section 35 concerning 
federal participation in construction pro- 
jects without provincial assistance, and to 


*The Forty-Second Annual Report on 
Labour Organization in Canada, recently 
published by the Federal Department of 
Labour, lists the CCCL as having a member- 
ship of 104,486, as at January 1, 1953. This 
discrepancy is explained by the fact that the 
CCCL does not include a worker in its 
membership until it has collected his per 
capita tax for quite a long period of time. 


The CCCL Executive Committee for 1953-54, all of whom returned to office at 
this year’s convention. Front row (left to right): Roméo Ethier, Treasurer; Canon 
Henri Pichette, General Chaplain; Gérard Picard, General President; Jean Marchand, 
General Secretary; Miss Yolande Valois, 7th Vice-president. Back row (left to 
right): René Gosselin, Ist Vice-president; Horace Laverdure, 2nd Vice-president; 
Lucien Dorion, 3rd Vice-president; Adrien Plourde, 4th Vice-president; F. X. 
Légaré, 5th Vice-president; and Rodolphe Hamel, 6th Vice-president. 


demand that the granting of an additional That the individual exemption from 
loan of 4 of the basic loan, which was income tax be $1,500 for single persons and 


abolished following the declaration of war 
in Korea, be brought back into force. 

The convention also asked the Housing 
Committee to submit a memorandum to 
the Government of the province of Quebec 
asking the said Government to co-operate 
with the federal authorities in order to 
give effect to Section 35 of the National 
Housing Act. 


Among the other resolutions concerning 
housing adopted by the convention was 
one requesting that the National Housing 
Act be amended in order to provide that 
“the maximum term of the loans be 30 
years and that the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation be authorized to make 
loans on houses built or being built pro- 
vided that the standards set by the Act 
were met”. 


List of Resolutions 

Exactly one hundred resolutions were on 
the list; a large number of them were 
referred to different committees. 

The main demands concerning the federal 
Government were :— 


$3,000 for married ones; 

That workers be allowed to deduct for 
income tax purposes their transportation 
expenses from their home to their work- 
place and the cost of their tools; 

That the International Labour office be 
asked to convene a tripartite conference 
of the graphic arts and to establish a 
printing trades committee; 

That Dominion Day be called “Canada 
Day” and that this day be a paid holiday; 

That a Royal Enquiry Commission be 
instituted to study the problems of the 
textile industry in Canada. 

With regard to provincial legislation, the 
main requests made for the first time by 
the convention asked :— 

That all formulas for union security be 
allowed in collective agreements; 

That the tax on fuel oil be abolished 
immediately ; 

That the cutting and sawing of wood be 
done in the fall and winter instead of in 
the summer; 

That Bill 34 be abolished and that the 
Elections Act be amended in order to 
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a 


provide for the limitation of election 
expenses; 

That grants be made to hospitals; 

That the charges still pending against 
some 150 asbestos strikers be settled as 


soon as possible. 


Election of Officers 


All members of the Executive Committee 
of the CCCL were re-elected at the close 
of the six-day convention. 

The General President, five vice-presi- 
dents and the General Secretary were 
re-elected unanimously, while only two 
out-going vice-presidents and the Treasurer 
faced opposition. 

The delegates thus gave a sharp denial 
to rumours to the effect that there was 
dissension within the CCCL, that the rank 
and file did not work with their officers 
and that a strong opposition group was 
being organized within the movement. 

The CCCL Executive Committee for the 
year 1953-54 is as follows: General Presi- 
dent, Gérard Picard, Montreal; 1st Vice- 
president, René Gosselin, Granby; 2nd 
Vice-president, Horace Laverdure, Mont- 
real; 8rd Vice-president, Lucien Dorion, 
Quebec; 4th Vice-president, Adrien Plourde, 
Arvida; 5th Vice-president, F. X. Légaré, 
Rimouski; 6th Vice-president, Rodolphe 
Hamel, Asbestos; 7th Vice-president, Miss 
Yolande Valois, Sorel; General Secretary, 
Jean Marchand, Quebec; Treasurer, Roméo 
Ethier, Montreal. Rev. Canon Henri 
Pichette is General Chaplain. 

Mr. Dorion defeated Louis-Philippe 
Boily, Jonquiére, for the office of 3rd 
Vice-president, and Mr. Légaré defeated 
Fernand Lavergne, Shawinigan Falls, for 


that of 5th Vice-president. Henri Bélanger, 
Quebec, was defeated by Mr. Ethier for 
the office of Treasurer. 

The convention elected the following to 
the Committee on Professional Defence for 
the coming year: President, J. Emile 
Hébert, Shawinigan Falls; Vice-president, 
Yvan Legault, Montreal; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Adélard Mainguy, Quebec. 


Through its President, Roger Mathieu, 
the Montreal Journalists’ Syndicate pro- 
tested against a charge made by the 
President of the Federation of Municipal 
and School Corporations to the effect that 
the reports on the annual convention 
published in the newspapers “were con- 
trolled to the point of censorship” by the 
CCCL Executive. 

Mr. Mathieu, himself a newspaperman 
from La Presse, Montreal, and a delegate 
at the convention, denounced the charge 
as a “slur” on the honesty of both news- 
papermen and the officers of the CCCL. 

He solemnly declared that no one had 
attempted to dictate his reports to him 
and said that he was sure the same applied 
to his colleagues. Most of the newspaper- 
men present at the convention, though 
they may not have been there as delegates, 
were nevertheless members of the CCCL. 


The General President, Gérard Picard, 
himself a member of the Montreal 
Journalists’ Syndicate, called the statement 
“particularly malicious” and stressed that 
neither he nor any member of the Execu- 
tive had ever tried to interfere with the 
newspapermen. 

The delegates re-affrmed their confidence 
in the newspapermen, only four voting in 
opposition to Mr. Mathieu’s charge. 


Britain’s WEA Celebrates 50th Anniversary 


The Workers’ Educational Association, a 
non-sectarian, non-political body formed in 
1903 for the purpose of organizing a system 
of adult education for Britain’s workers, 
has just celebrated its 50th anniversary. 


Starting out with the co-operation of only 
12 societies, today the WEA has the active 
support of 2,800 affiliated bodies. 


This year, in its more than 6,000 classes, 
more than 100,000 men and women are 
enrolled. Instruction covers economies, 
social history, industrial psychology, liter- 
ature, music and the arts, business and 
commercial subjects, and the principles and 
practices of modern trade unionism. 


Continuity of its educational services is 
emphasized by the WEA. From its 
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earliest days the Association has recog- 
nized the value of pioneer courses, both 
short and elementary, to stimulate and 
encourage people to take on the more 
exacting obligation of the three-year 
tutorial class. Last year the Association 
achieved a record in the number of 
tutorial classes operating at one time, with 
nearly 1,000 classes and well over 12,000 
students. 

Alongside with these long-period tutorial 
classes were some 1,450 sessional classes, 
lasting 12 or 24 weeks or even longer, with 
a student enrolment of 24,000. Thus, at 
any one time of the year a total of 36,000 
working men and women were engaged in 
systematized study under the direction of 
the WHA. 


Intern: : 
Labour Organization 


tional 


ILO Committee Defines Functions 
of National Labour Department 


Protection of workers, promotion of industrial relations and condi- 
tions of employment, manpower policies and social security included 


The functions of .a labour department 
include protection of workers, promotion 
of industrial relations and conditions of 
employment, manpower policies and social 
security, according to the report of a 
special committee of the International 
Labour Organization. 

The committee, established at the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in June this 
year, has published its findings after a 
study of the organization and workings of 
national labour departments. 

It is the first time that a subject of 
general interest in the labour field has been 
considered by a committee of the confer- 
ence without a convention or a recom- 
mendation being proposed. The report of 
the 75-member committee is intended as a 
source of information and a guide to 
member countries in setting up or develop- 
ing a national labour department. 

Protection of workers, states the report, 
may include industrial safety, hygiene and 
occupational health, prevention of and 
compensation for industrial injuries and 
occupational diseases, improvement of con- 
ditions and the protection of health in 
workplaces, industrial welfare, adaption of 
workers to jobs, and studies relating to 
such subjects as workers’ fatigue. 

Under this heading also fall the protec- 
tion of children, young persons and women. 
For the former, vocational guidance and 
training, age of admission to employment, 
fitness for employment and control of con- 
ditions of work are matters of importance. 
For the latter, important matters are con- 
ditions of work and maternity protection. 

In the field of industrial relations, the 
duties of a national labour department 
may include promoting collective bargain- 
ing, assisting in all matters pertaining to 
conciliation and arbitration and dealing 
with other aspects of wage fixing, in accord- 
ance with national laws and regulations. 

Functions in this field may also cover 
such matters as minimum wages, hours of 


work and rest periods, overtime and _holi- 
days with pay. In some countries this 
field also covers the preparation of a labour 
code. 


Functions in the manpower field may 
include employment services, occupational 
guidance and job counselling, apprentice- 
ship, vocational training and retraining, 
and rehabilitation of workers. 

There may also be action taken relating 
to the location of industry, the migration 
of workers and the mobility of workers. 


The objective in all phases of manpower 
policy is to achieve and maintain full 
productive employment, occupying workers 
to the fullest measure of their skill and 
attainments and providing industry with 
the qualified workers it needs. 

Under social security are included 
invalidity, sickness, compensation for acci- 
dents and occupational diseases, old-age 
and survivors’ insurance, maternity insur- 
ance, unemployment insurance, family 
allowances and social welfare schemes. 

In addition to these special functions, 
there are other matters which are often 
handled by the labour department where 
no other department exists for that pur- 


pose. These matters are immigration, 
co-operatives, housing for workers, working 
and living conditions in agriculture, 


administration of the non-military aspects 
of national military service, and special 
educational and recreational facilities. 

Canadian members of the committee 
were G. V. Haythorne, Director of the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
federal Department of Labour, who served 
as a government delegate; Carl Berg, a 
Vice-president of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, who served as a labour 
delegate; and R. V. Robinson of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association of British 
Columbia, who served as an employers’ 
adviser. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


In an address delivered to delegates to 


the 36th session of the International 
Labour Organization, David A. Morse, 
Director-General of the International 


Labour Office, pointed to the need for 
world-wide productivity increases. Mr. 
Morse said :— 

“Much of our (ie., the ILO) technical 
work, particularly the assistance to under- 
developed countries, has been directed 
towards raising productivity. 

“The solution to the problems in the 
drive to raise productivity must be sought 
largely on the industrial front. Good in- 
dustrial relations are a guarantee of con- 
structive co-operation, both in increasing 
productivity and in securing an equitable 
distribution of its proceeds. Good indus- 
trial relations, as many speakers have 
pointed out, are not something which can 
be created by administrative decision or 
legal action. They may be assisted by 
governmental activity; but their success 
depends upon the attitudes of employers’ 
and workers’ organizations.” 


Excellent Example of Co-operation 

An example of excellent co-operation 
between an employee, an LMPC, and the 
employer has come to light at the Sir 


Adam Beck Hydro Project in Niagara 
Falls. E. C. Haslam, an employee of the 
Ontario Hydro Commission, has been 


commended by the central LMPC for his 
original suggestion to use double-headed 
nails on scaffolding used in constructing 
the new power house. Also commended 
for their work in the development of the 
new technique were G. H. Roy, Power 
House Superintendent, and the Power 
House Divisional LMPC. 

A report to the central LMPC gave a 
complete summary of the effectiveness of 
the idea in operation. As a result of this 
report, various other sections of the pro- 
ject will try using double-headed nails 
where possible. 

The idea has resulted in savings in time, 
labour and materials. Time required to 
strip forms has been reduced and trucking 
of lumber to and from the scrap yard has 
been largely eliminated because form 
lumber is now stripped clean on the spot. 
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The report recommended use of this 
type nail on all outside form work 
wherever the lumber is to be used again. 
Another result of using the nails has been 
less breakage of lumber during stripping. 

* ES KE 

Another LMPC has been formed in a 
Canadian shipyard. A recent announce- 
ment says that Burrard Dry Dock Com- 
pany Ltd. and the ten unions representing 
the workers have formed a_ labour- 
management production committee. The 
purpose of the LMPC is to improve 
production efficiency and promote mutual 
understanding. 


The Vancouver Province quoted Jack 
Dalrymple, Yard Manager, as telling the 
first meeting :— 

“We meet here in the hope and belief 
that we can get together on a common basis 
and produce ideas and approaches in our 
industry which will improve our produc- 
tive efficiency, promote a feeling of friend- 
liness and trust in our common aims and 
maintain harmonious relations in our 
everyday duties.” 

Some of the problems the committee will 
deal with are changing obsolete practices, 
absenteeism, whistle jumping, educational, 
recreational and welfare activities, protec- 
tion of personnel and plant, improvement 
of design and use of tools and fixtures and 
simplification of handling, sorting and 
moving of materials and products. 

* * * 

The annual report of the executive of 
the British Trades Union Congress has 
supported the work of the British Pro- 
ductivity Council, successor to the Anglo- 
American Council on Productivity. In 
the report to the eight million TUC 
members, the leaders said that higher in- 
dustrial efficiency is “essential for survival” 
in the competitive field of world trade and 
that the Council is one of the best methods 
to get increased efficiency. The report also 
described the Productivity Council as a 
means of improving the workers’ living 
standards. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) i 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 


dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. 


In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicly 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 


eee ae 


and Conciliation 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for one day during August. The 
Board issued seven certificates designating 
bargaining agents, rejected two applica- 
tions for certification as bargaining agent, 


and ordered two representation votes. 
During the month, the Board received 
seven applications for certification as 


bargaining agent. 
Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, railways, canals, 
interprovincial and interna- 


interprovincial 
telegraphs, erpr 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 


dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


Labour Relations Board 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
involving the admin- 
services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the JIndustrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


Investigation Act, 


istrative 


Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
certain classifications of employees in the 
television service of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation (L.G., Aug., p. 1154). 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, “the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vaneouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ee to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a_total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director’ of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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Indus rial Relations 


2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
of the deck, engineroom and _ steward’s 
department’s employed on vessels operated 
by Hall Corporation of Canada, Montreal 
(L.G., Aug., p. 1154). 

3. United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of plant 
employees of Purity Flour Mills Limited, 
employed at St. Boniface, Man. (L.G., 
Aug., p. 1154). 

4. Federal Union Local 493, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, on behalf of 
a unit of painters employed at Victoria, 
B.C., by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (British Columbia Coast Steam- 
ship Service) (L.G., Aug., p. 1154). 

5. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 857, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Canadian National Rail- 
ways, employed in the Engineering Depart- 
ment of the Macdonald Hotel, Edmonton, 
Alta. (L.G., Aug:, p. 1155). 


6. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, in its Great Lakes Steam- 
ship Service, aboard the SS Keewatin and 
SS Assiniboia (L.G., Sept., p. 1314). 

7. United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, Local 520, on behalf of a unit 
of plant employees of The Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co. Limited, employed at the com- 
pany’s Higgins Avenue plant, Winnipeg 
(L.G., Sept., p. 1314). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and ‘Technicians, applicant, 
and Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
respondent. The application was rejected 
for the reason that it was not supported 
by a majority of the employees affected 
in a representation vote conducted by the 
Board (L.G., Aug., p. 1154). 

2. United Mine Workers of America, 
District 50, Region 75, Local 13618, 
applicant, and M4Hall Corporation of 
Canada, Montreal, respondent. The appli- 
eation was rejected for the reason that it 
was not supported by a majority of the 


employees affected as members in good 
standing in accordance with Section 15 of 
the Board’s Rules of procedure (L.G., 
Aug., p. 1154). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
applicant,’ and The Packers Steamship 
Company Limited, Vancouver, respondent, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, inter- 
vener (L.G., Aug., p. 1155). The names 
of the applicant and intervener. will 
appear on the ballot. 


2. Beaverlodge District Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Local No. 913, Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, applicant, and Eldorado Mining 
and Refining Limited, respondent (Beaver- 
lodge operations, Uranium City, Sask.) 
(L.G., July, p. 1020). 


Applications for Certification Received 


Club and Cabaret and Construction 
Camp, Culinary and Service Employees’ 
Union, Local 740, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ and Bartenders’ International 
Union, on behalf of the following five 
units of employees at Whitehorse, Y.T.: 
(1) cocktail lounge and tavern employees 
of the Whitehorse Inn; (2) cafe employees 
of the Whitehorse Inn; (3) cocktail 
lounge and tavern employees of The 
Regina; (4) cocktail lounge employees of 
Tourist Services; and (5) cocktail lounge 
employees of The Canadian Legion, 
Branch No. 2 _ (Investigating Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 

6. Mayo District Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Local No. 924, Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of MacKeno Mines Ltd., Keno City, 
Y.T. (Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


7. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of coal dump labourers 
employed by Canadian National Railways 
at Moncton, N.B. (Investigating Officer: 
B. H. Hardie). 


For some Boston truck drivers, birth- 
days will be paid holidays beginning next 
year. 

A provision in a new two-year contract 
negotiated by Local 25, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
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Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(AFL), gives this additional paid holiday 
to the local’s 6,000 members. They 
already get eight paid holidays each year. 

The birthday arrangement will begin 
in 1954. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officer Appointed 

During August the Minister appointed a 
conciliation officer to deal with the follow- 
ing dispute :— 

Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd. 
(Toronto) and Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (Concilia- 
tion Officer: L. Pepin). 


Settlement Reported by Conciliation Officer 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(editorial employees) and Canadian Wire 
Services, Local 213, American Newspaper 
Guild (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough) (L.G., Sept., p. 1314). 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 
(1) The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., Montreal, and Seafarers’ International 


Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict (L.G., May, p. 699). Text of the 
Board’s report is reproduced below. 

(2) Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, 
Montreal, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict (LiG., July, p. 1022). Text of the 
Board’s report is reproduced below. 

(3) Colonial Steamships, Limited; N. M. 
Paterson & Sons, Limited; Upper Lakes 
and St. Lawrence Transportation Company 
Limited and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District 
(L.G., July, p. 1022). Text of the Board’s 
report is reproduced below. 

(4) National Harbours Board, Quebec, 
and Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (L.G., July, p. 1022). 
Text of the Board’s report is reproduced 
below. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc. 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America, 


Canadian District 


The Conciliation Board appointed in the 
above matter, consisting of His Honour 
Judge W. 8. Lane of Picton, Ontario, Mr. 
Maurice Silcoff of Montreal, and Mr. T. R. 
Meighen, QC, of Montreal, has met the 
Parties at the City of Montreal on the 20, 
21 and 22 days of May, 1953. The Parties 
were respectively represented as follows:— 


For the Shipping Federation of Canada— 
Mr. J. A. Sauve, of Canadian National 
Steamships, 
Mr. E. Strang, of the Saguenay Terminal, 
Captain Outram, of Canadian Pacific 
Steamships, 
Captain Ellis, Triton Steamships, 
Captain Matheson, Shipping Federation. 
For the Union— 
Mr. H. C. Banks, 
President, 
Mr. R. M. Deeley, Sec.-Treasurer, 
Mr. E. E. Hughes, Chairman of Nego- 
tiating Committee, 


International Vice- 


Mr. M. Sheahen, Member of Negotiating 
Committee, 

Mr. J. Savard, Member of Negotiating 
Committee, 

Mr. R. Desjardins, Member of Negotiat- 
ing Committee, 

Mr. W. Lucyhyan, Member of Negotiat- 
ing Committee, 

Mr. F. Keeping, Member of Negotiating 
Committee, 

Mr. A. Stenger, Research Consultant. 


The case on behalf of the Union was 
conducted mainly by Mr. Hughes, with the 
assistance at all times by other members 
of the Negotiating Committee and by Mr. 
Banks, the International Representative. 
The case on behalf of the Federation 
was conducted jointly by Mr. Sauve and 
Mr. Strang, with the assistance of other 
members of the Committee of the 
Shipping Federation and particularly Capt. 
Matheson. 
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The requests made on behalf of the 
Union were some 33 in number most of 
which have some economic significance, but 
some could not be so classed. In approach- 
ing the problems involved in this Con- 
ciliation, we must do so remembering the 
fact that there has been a most decided 
shrinkage in the last few years in the Deep 
Sea Canadian merchant fleet, and that the 
shrinkage has been such as to invite 
rather serious thinking on the problem of 
the survival of shipping under the Cana- 
dian flag. It would seem that it is our 
duty in this Conciliation to assess the 
factors involved in this shrinkage and to 
relate them to the demands which have 
been made in this Conciliation. At the 
same time, it would seem to be our duty 
to find whether or not the unlicensed 
personnel, who work on these Canadian 
ships, are the subject of discrimination in 
the interests of the Shipping Companies, 
to, in effect, subsidize the survival of Deep 
Sea Canadian shipping. It is quite true 
that, while from a _ pride standpoint, 
possibly from an economic standpoint and 
probably from a defence standpoint, Cana- 
dian shipping is a decided asset to this 
country, we cannot be expected to have 
that shipping maintained by an_ under- 
paid, unlicensed personnel on the ships that 
make up the merchant fleet. We must be 
prepared to hold some sort of a _ true 
balance between the conditions under 
which the men work as against the cost 
of satisfactory working conditions in the 
industry in so far as the Federation 
Shipping Companies and the men are 
concerned. 

It is significant to us, however, that this 
Conciliation was not brought to us on the 
basis of comparisons of rates, nor was it 
brought to us on the basis of comparison 
of wages and cost of living. It is particu- 
larly significant to us that at the hearings 
it became evident that the unlicensed 
personnel of Canadian ships are paid rates 
of wages which are higher than any other 
country in the world with the exception 
of the United States. It is also significant 
to us that the working conditions on 
Canadian ships are better than the working 
conditions on any ships in the world, again 
with the exception of the United States. 
It is rather significant, also, to us that it 
was alleged that all countries other than 
the United States not only were able to, 
but did under-bid the Canadian ships in 
the market for freight, and that it is 
necessary for the Canadian ships to remain 
in operation to meet those prices which are 
largely dictated by Norwegian, British, 
Greek and other registries. It was alleged 
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In August, the Minister of Labour 
received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation appointed to deal 
with a dispute between the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District, and the Shipping 
Federation of Canada, Inc., Montreal. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of His Honour Judge W. 8. Lane, 
Picton, Ont., who was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two 


members of the Board. The nominee 


of the Federation was Theodore 
Meighen, QC, Montreal, and the union 
nominee was Maurice Silcoff, Montreal. 

The majority report, which, under 
the provisions of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act, 
constitutes the report of the Board, was 
signed by the Chairman and 
Meighen. The minority report 
submitted by Mr. Silcoff. 

The texts of the majority 
minority reports are reproduced here- 
with. 


in such a manner that we must take some 
notice of it that the only basis for United 
States remaining in competition in this 
field is by their special system of subsi- 
dizing American shipping. We are pre- 
pared at this stage to find, as was stated 
to us at the hearing, that there is no such 
corresponding subsidy available to Cana- 
dian shipping. We must take some notice 
of the fact that at least some of the 
Companies operating in the Federation 
carry on large parts of their business by 
foreign flag ships, and that if the Com- 
panies find operation of Canadian flag ships 
is too far out of line, it may be that those 
Companies will find it profitable and desir- 
able to transfer flag of the few remaining 
ships operating under the Canadian 
Registry. 

In arriving at our decision on these very 
vital issues involved in this Conciliation, we 
must see that the men are paid adequately 
for their services, but at the same time we 
must guard against the eventuality which 
seems to be present here that by raising 
operation costs substantially we will be 


cutting off Canadian labour from this field . 


of work. We have attempted to approach 
the issues involved here fairly and to the 
best of our ability to try and do justice 
to the men and to the Companies. We 
will go through the requests in the order 
of the demands ‘ as they were made by the 
Union :— 


The first demand involved here was a 
demand for an increased scale of wages by 
a general increase of $50 per month for all 
unlicensed personnel. After having con- 
sidered this matter from every angle, we 
have come to the conclusion that -this is 
not justified. For a justified increase of 
wages, there should be present at least one 
of a number of factors involved. Either 
the rate presently paid, by comparison with 
other rates, should be low; or there should 
have been an increase in the productivity 
justifving the demand; or there should 
have been an increase in the cost of living 
which would justify the request. Here 
the Union makes no attempt to show that 
any of these factors are present, and it 
would appear that the only basis of in- 
crease which they are prepared to submit 
is one which has sometimes been termed 
the “improvement factor”, and which 
might be applied where there is a general 
expanding economy or at least prosperity 
in the particular industry, but which in 
general has not too much logic behind it. 
On the other hand, if we were to accede 
to this request, this Board feels that it 
would be cutting off completely the men 
involved here from their employment on 
Canadian ships. We are prepared to find 
that any substantial increase in labour 
costs at this time, in view of the lower 
rates paid by the majority of shipping 
countries, would eliminate Canadian ships 
from the sea. On this basis, therefore, 
we cannot recommend that there be any 
increase in the general wages paid on 
Canadian ships. We are, therefore, not 
prepared to recommend that the wage rates, 
as set out in Article III, Section 1(a), be 
changed. 


The second request deals with a demand 
for an increase in stand-by wages from 
90 cents to $1.50 per hour, as outlined in 
Article III, Section 1(b). In this case, in 
spite of the wage costs, it appears to us 
that the present rate of 90 cents is out of 
line with the general rates being paid, and 
that there should be an increase in this 
particular clause of Section 1 of the stand- 
by rates from 90 cents to $1.20 per hour. 


The third demand covers a demand for 
an increase in overtime rates, as set out in 
Section 3 of Article III, from 95 cents, 85 
cents and 75 cents to $1.50, $1.40 and $1.25 
per hour. There would be no question in 
this connection were these overtime rates 
purely confined to overtime work, but 
under the clauses of this Agreement, while 
some of the overtime work and rates apply 
to situations which are purely overtime, in 
other cases these rates apply as premium 


rates of pay for disagreeable, unpleasant 
and sometimes dangerous work. There 
seems, therefore, to be not too much 
logical basis for an increase in these rates 
as demanded, but at the same time we 
see no very valid reason as to why these 
rates should not be on the same basis as 
stand-by _ rates. We, therefore, have 
decided that we should recommend that 
they should be increased from the present 
rates to $1.20, $1.10 and $1. 


The fourth demand is on the question 
of compensation for loss of property occa- 
sioned in a marine disaster from $150 to 
$250. The present payments are set out 
in Section 19 of Article II. Under the 
present clause, the sum of $150 appears to 
be an artificial figure which is paid auto- 
matically without any question of proof of 
loss. If the artificial nature of this pay- 
ment is to be retained and it is to be 
paid to a seaman irrespective of his loss, 
then we do not feel that there should be 
any increase in the amount of that pay- 
ment. If, on the other hand, the clause 
were redrafted to make it necessary to 
prove the amount of the loss, then we 
would be prepared to recommend that the 
amount be increased so that the Company 
would be required to pay the actual 
amount of loss up to the sum of $250. 


The fifth demand was for an increased 
compensation for short issue of linen from 
30 cents and $2 to 60 cents and $4, under 
Section 13(c) of Article II. It would 
appear to us from the evidence that we 
heard that this is merely a request for an 
increase in penalty, and it would also seem 
to us not to be justified, particularly in 
view of the operating deficit which is being 
faced by many of these Companies. 


The sixth request, which is a request 
under Section 18 of Article II, is for an 
increased meal allowance from $1.25 to $2 
per meal, with a maximum per day in- 
crease from $3.75 to $6 per day. We have 
felt that there is some reasonable basis 
for this request, because while travelling 
it would be very difficult to live at the 
rates set out in this Section. We have, 
therefore, decided that we should recom- 
mend that the rates be increased to $1.60 
per meal with a maximum of $4.50 per day. 


The seventh demand covers a demand 
for room and meal allowance, under Section 
19 of Article II, from 85 cents as presently 
paid to $1.25 per meal. After thinking the 
matter over and having heard both points 
of view in this matter, we have come to 
the conclusion that a fair allowance per 
meal would be $1.10, and we would so 
recommend. 
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The eighth demand is a proposal whereby 
there would be added into Article VII a 
new Section 4 covering extra meals, where- 
by there would be extra pay given to the 
Steward’s Department of 50 cents per meal 
served to any guests and this amount 
would be divided among the personnel 
of the Steward’s Department actually 
engaged in serving those meals. It would 
seem that this is a demand which is made 
for some slight extra work which might 
be occasioned under unusual circumstances 
to the Steward’s Department. We do not 
feel, under the circumstances, that this is 
a justifiable demand unless there has been 
some abuse which can be pointed to. It 
seems to us to be just another demand 
which would increase the cost of operation 
of these ships, even though only slightly. 
It would seem to be a case where under 
the present system the average employee 
expects to do only the bare minimum of 
work without increased remuneration, and 
so long as that attitude is maintained any- 
where, the service and the competitive 
strength of the individual as well as the 
Company for which he works will suffer. 
We, therefore, do not see our way clear to 
recommend the change as demanded. 


The ninth demand is a penalty demand, 
whereby if the Steward’s Department is 
required to serve late meals due to the 
failure of officers eating within the pre- 
scribed time, the Steward’s Department will 
be entitled to regular overtime rates for 
the length of time they are required to 
stand by. This request is actually not a 
request for overtime. If it were, there 
would be some justification for it. It is a 
request for overtime payment in the 
Steward’s Department for time for which 
the men are actually being paid and, as 
explained to us, the request is made so 
that there will be some compulsion given 
to the officers to be present at regular 
meal times. In our opinion, this would 
seriously undermine the authority of the 
officers on the ship and in an emergency 
might constitute a hazard to the proper 
operation of the ship, and definitely if it 
became effective would be an unfair pay- 
ment forced from the Company under most 
conditions. Again, we do not see that this 
demand is justified. 


The tenth request comes within the head- 
ing of the reduction of work week from 56 
hours to 40 hours. There is no doubt but 
that the trend in industry generally on 
land has been towards a 40 hour week. 
However, there has by no means been a 
complete approach to that hourly schedule. 
The Shipping industry has come a long 
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ways towards this when they adopted a 
schedule of hours in port different from 
that at sea. We do not see how it would 
be possible to reduce the hours at sea so 
that the seamen would benefit actually in 
shorter hours. The only ways that it could 
be done would be to increase the manning 
scale so that regular shifts could be worked 
on the boats at sea. In the alternative, the 
men themselves could work it and be paid 
overtime for the extra work. Obviously 
the first alternative is not practical. There- 
fore, this reduction in hours while at sea, 
in effect, becomes a further wage demand. 
On principle, overtime is justified as a 
penalty against long hours, and is given 
as a deterrent to forcing the men to 
work. Here it could not be a deterrent, 
it could be only extra pay. It seems 
to us that this demand cannot be 
justified in any way, particularly under 
the circumstances of the non-profitable 
operation of the Shipping Companies on 
the East Coast of this country. We, 
therefore, have come to the conclusion that 
were we to grant this demand we would 
be doing harm to the men themselves, 
because this would mean in the long run 
an almost sure way of taking out of oper- 
ation the Canadian ships operating under 
Canadian flag. We, therefore, are prepared 
to refuse the requests set out in Numbers 
10, 11, 12 and 13. We see no possibility 
of any reduction in hours at sea, and there- 
fore, these demands, which are in line with 
the general reduction demand, should not 
be granted. 


The next demand is demand Number 14, 
which deals with Section 3 of Article V. 
This is a demand that the deck depart- 
ment be paid overtime rates where they 
are required to take off and put on hatch 
boards and beams, and is an alternative to 
Section 3, Article V, in the present Agree- 
ment. It appears to us, from the evidence 
that was given, that Section 3 in the 
present Agreement goes a long way towards 
relieving the deck department of work 
which appears to us to have been proper 
work for that department. We see no 
justification for the extension of that 
Section. We understand that the reason 
for having it written in its present form is 
so that there would be no conflict between 
longshoremen and the deck crew in ports 
where this hatch work has been by custom 
of the port the property of the longshore- 
men. We see no reason why the Company 
should have to pay extra for this work in 
ports where it is not the custom. We 
would, therefore, not recommend any 
change. 


The fifteenth demand covers modifica- 
tions to the work required of carpenters. 
This again is a request predicated on the 
40 hour week, and could be turned down 
on the basis of the refusal to recommend 
the reduction in hours as above set out. 
But here it seems to us that we should 
say that the carpenters’ work on a ship is 
important and the exemptions from that 
work should not be extended further than 
they are at present, because to extend them 
would merely be a further way of requiring 
a premium payment which again aggravates 
the operating cost which, in our opinion, 
it is as much in the interests of the 
unlicensed personnel to keep down as it 
is in the interests of the Companies. 

Demand Number 16, which covers Section 
7 of Article VI, as we see it is nothing 
more than a change required if the 40 
hour week were established. In view of 
the fact that this Board cannot see its 
way clear to make that recommendation, 
there is no necessity that this Section be 
changed. We, therefore, do not recommend 
a change here and feel that this Section 
should be rewritten as it was in the last 
contract. 

The seventeenth demand of the Union 
deals with an amendment to Article VII, 
Section 2. After hearing the evidence given 
for both sides, your Board is not prepared 
to recommend the demand in its entirety 
of the Union. We do, however, feel that 
some of the aspirations at least of the 
Union may be obtained if we delete the 
last two words of the present Section and 
replace them by the following: “scheduled 
hours of work as well as any hours worked 
in addition to the schedule”, so that the 
Section will now read:— 


On Saturdays, Sundays and holidays while 
in port, the members, who work, of the 
Steward’s Department under this Agreement 
shall be paid regular overtime rates for all 
scheduled hours of work as well as any hours 
worked in addition to the schedule. 


The Union’s eighteenth demand deals 
with Article I, Section 5, in which they ask 
that after the word “rights” in the second 
paragraph of this Section there be added 
“of the above paragraph”. The amend- 
ment requested. by the Union certainly 
would add nothing in meaning to the 
Section. It would not change it in any 
way in substance other than to make it 
more difficult to understand by reason of 
its clumsy construction. In view of this, 
we cannot recommend that it be changed 
as asked. 

The Union’s nineteenth demand deals 
with Section 6 of Article I and relates to 
promotions. The Union asks that there be 


added after the word “port” the following 
words: “where the Union cannot supply 
the necessary replacements”. The Com- 
pany also asks for an amendment to this 
Section after the word “service”, where 
they would add the words “on the ship”. 
We have come to the conclusion, after 
thinking the submissions of both Parties 
over carefully, that the Section should be 
amended to read as follows:— 


In making promotions, at sea and in port, 
full and due consideration shall be given to 
Seniority and, all things being equal, seamen 


who are senior in length of service on the: 


ship shall receive available promotions. 

The Companies shall not be obligated to 
revoke promotions they make at sea. They 
agree that a promotion will not be made 
while in a port where the Union maintains 
an office and can supply at that port a 
satisfactory replacement for the vacancy to 
be filled. 

The Union’s demands Number 20 and 21 
really deal with the same matter. They 
relate to Section 7 of Article II. The first 
demand asks that the title of the Section 
be amended, and the second demand asks 
that the three paragraphs be deleted and 
that they be replaced by a general blanket 
paragraph reading as follows:— 


Union officials shall be permitted on board 
the Company’s vessels at all times to contact 
erew members and transact Union business. 


This demand seems to us to be a rather 
unnecessary simplification of an important 
security requirement. It was pointed out 
to the Board that the Company officials 
themselves could not go on board the 
Company vessels without proper passes. It, 
therefore, would seem that there should 
be no higher right given to the Union 
officials than to the Company officials. It 
was pointed out to us that these require- 
ments were essentially for the security of 
the vessels and even to guard against 
spurious representatives of other organiza- 
tions gaining entrance to matters to which 
they have no right. Under the circum- 
stances, therefore, we have come to the 
conclusion that there is no justification for 
either of these requests. We would recom- 
mend, therefore, that the Sections be 
rewritten as they were in the last contract. 


The Union’s twenty-second demand deals 
with Article II, Section 12, from which they 
ask that in paragraph (c) “utility boys” be 
eliminated. The basic reason for this 
request is that they claim utility boys, 
being a part of the personnel of the 
Steward’s Department, should be respon- 


‘sible only for the cleanliness and the 


cleaning duties properly attributable to 
that department. They do not feel that 
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these utility boys should be expected to 
clean for the ordinary seamen and the 
other departments. They base their 
reasoning on the fact, which they say is 
the fact, that the Steward’s Department is, 
under the new manning scale, lighter 
manned than the other departments of the 
ship and that, therefore, the utility boys 
as a part of that department should not 
be asked to do work beyond it. Against 
this, the Companies take the position that 
in the very nature of the work the utility 
boys are proper persons to list for this work 
when they are required for any special or 
general reason. This is the type of job 
they are hired for, this is the reason they 
are put in the Steward’s Department, and 
they see no reason why this should be 
changed now. The Board has come to the 
conclusion, after thinking the matter over, 
that there should be no change with regard 
to this matter and that the terms of the 
contract in this regard should be rewritten 
in their present form. While there is 
something to be said for the Union’s argu- 
ment, if in fact it is accurate, there is just 
as much to be said from the Companies 
standpoint. Therefore, the matter should 
stand as it is for the present. 


The Union’s twenty-third demand is with 
regard to Section 13(a) of Article II, and is 
to raise the issue of boxes of matches from 
four boxes of matches to six boxes of 
matches per week. This request seems to 
be one which has very little difference in 
it one way or the other. We have felt that, 
if there is any necessity for more matches 
to be issued to seamen, then the Com- 
panies would be well advised to raise the 
issue from four boxes to six boxes of 
matches per week. 


The Union’s twenty-fourth demand deals 
with Section 15(c) of Article II, wherein 
the Union asks that the words “watches 
may be set as required by the Master” be 
deleted, and that there be added to the 
Section “when watches are set”. It would 
seem that there should not be an amend- 
ment to this Section, because for the safety 
of the vessel it is not proper to detract 
from the authority of the Master. How- 
ever, in the hope that some goodwill may 
be gained, the Board has decided to recom- 
mend that after the word “Master” be 
written in “subject to Section 2(a) of 


Article V”, so that the Section will now 
read :— 


_ Meals hours may be varied but such varia- 
tions shall not exceed one hour either way 
provided that one unbroken hour shall be 
allowed at all times for dinner and supper 
when vessel is in port. When watches are 
broken, if one unbroken hour is not given, 
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the men involved shall receive one (1) hour’s 
overtime in lieu thereof at the regular over- 
time rate. On sailing day. watches may be 
set as required by the Master, subject to 
Section 2(a) of Article V, and meals shall 
be taken at least one (1) hour prior to 
commencing watch. This subsection shall 
apply to day men in port and at sea. 


The Union’s twenty-fifth demand deals 
with Section 17 of Article II. The Union 
has asked that this be rewritten so that 
there should be the word “sufficient” 
written into this Section. The argument 
apparently is that some stewards do not 
place sufficient supplies out for this mid- 
night lunch and they term it a complhance 
with the Section if they set out a token 
amount of food for the men. If this be 
the case, it would appear to this Board 
that this is a proper matter upon which 
these men should grieve when they come 
to their home port and it should be 
brought to the attention of the Company 
the way their steward acts. The matter 
should be dealt with by way of penalty 
if in effect it is taking place. By adding 
the word “sufficient” into the Section, how- 
ever, we would, in our opinion, be doing 
nothing towards clarification and would be 
merely making the matter a football for 
the men, which would not be, in our 
opinion, a proper solution. We cannot, 
therefore, recommend that there be any 
change in the contract in this regard. 


The Union’s twenty-sixth demand deals 
with Section 20 of Article II, and is in 
connection with the return of seamen to 
the port of signing. The Union asks that 
the stipulation of the rights of return, as 
provided under the Canada Shipping Act, 
be deleted and that there be added a clause 
which would require that they be returned 
to the port of engagement with subsistence, 
transportation and wages as provided in this 
Agreement. In view of the factors involved 
in this dispute, particularly the cost factors 
involved in so far as these Companies are 
concerned, we are unable to give any relief 
to the Union under this demand. We do 
not see that there is any greater ground 
for return from a Canadian port than the 
return from a foreign port. We do feel 
that a seaman should have that right. We 
do not feel that he should be returned 
from any port as a distressed British 
seaman, but that he should be returned 
under the terms of the Canada Shipping 
Act. We would, therefore, recommend an 
amendment of this Section by adding the 
following sentence at the end: “and the 
Companies agree that the seaman shall 
not be returned as a distressed British 
seaman.” 


The Union’s twenty-seventh demand deals 
with Section 21 of Article Il. This request 
would deny the Company the right to sign 
on substitute seamen abroad, even though 
the necessity for such an act were caused 
by the unlicensed personnel leaving the 
ship during the course of the voyage. It 
is true that the Union says that the Com- 
pany, under their proposed Section, would 
have the right to sign on emergency crew 
men, but that they would have to return 
them to their port of origin as super- 
numeraries when they return from the 
voyage. Management points out that this 
is virtually a denial of the right to hire 
them on, because no man will hire on 
unless he has some prospect of employ- 
ment, and if he has to be returned to his 
port of origin he will not hire on. In the 
interests of properly operating the ships 
and in the interests of both Parties, having 
regard to the fact that the necessity of 
hiring can only come about by the improper 
act of some of the Union’s membership or 
some other cause for which the Companies 
cannot be responsible, we cannot do any- 
thing but recommend that the Union’s 
request for altering this Section be refused, 
and that the contract be rewritten as in the 
last contract. 

The Union’s twenty-eighth demand deals 
with Section 2 of Article III, and relates 
to the division of wage or short-handed 
pay where a vessel sails short-handed. 
The present Section, where the vessel sails 
short-handed, permits the payment of short- 
hand pay, but there is a clause in that 
contract which hoists it if the vessel sailing 
short-handed is due to the misconduct of 
any crew member. It would seem, in view 
of the fact that this is a Union shop, that 
there is some responsibility on the part of 
the Union for the acts of its membership. 
It is true that the Companies say the 
Union has been doing a good job in this 
regard, but at the same time we see no 
reason why that responsibility should not 
continue, and it should not be borne solely 
by the Union organization itself, but it 
should be borne collectively by the Union 
membership. Therefore, we see no reason 
why this Section in principle should be 
amended. Altogether aside from the ques- 
tion of principle, it does not seem to us 
that there should be a great hardship on 
anyone perpetrated, except perhaps in the 
Steward’s Department. With regard to this 
department, we would be prepared to 
recommend that this hoist clause do not 
apply, and that wherever a vessel sails 
short-handed in the Steward’s Department, 
whether by reason of misconduct of any 
of the unlicensed members of the crew or 


otherwise, that there should be short- 
handed pay made to compensate the 
Steward’s Department for its extra work. 

The Union’s twenty-ninth demand deals 
with Section 2 of Article IV. It would 
seem to us that the present holiday plan 
is reasonable. We are not, therefore, pre- 
pared at this time to recommend the 
change as requested by the Union. 

Concerning the Union’s thirtieth demand, 
there seems little reason for the request 
in this regard to omit the words “as 
requested by the Union”, and in construc- 
tion it would add little to the paragraph, 
except by comparison with the old contract 
where some considerable comment might 
be made on the change. It seems to us 
that the carpenter work, where it is 
required, is required both at sea and in 
port, and we do not feel that this should 
be changed at this time. 

The Union’s thirty-first and thirty-second 
demands deal with stores and the taking 
and placing of stores, by oilers under Sec- 
tion 2 and by firemen under Section 3. 
The Union concedes that the oilers and 
firemen should be expected to lend a hand 
to the taking and placing of stores relating 
to their Department, but that they should 
not have any relation to the taking and 
placing of stores which have no telation- 
ship to the engine room. It would seem 
to us that there is very little basis for this 
argument. If men are available in one 
department, we see no reason why they 
should not be used to load stores for 
another department so long as it is not a 
one way street. We have very little 
patience with the isolation tendency to 
refuse to work unless the particular job 
is the particular man’s responsibility. The 
individual will not gain by taking such an 
attitude over the long period, nor will any 
group of persons gain by such an attitude, 
nor will the Companies for which they 
work be able to compete in the com- 
petitive market of today if their employees 
operate on such a basis. We, therefore, 
cannot see our way clear to make such a 
wall between the various departments 
effective. 

Article XII of this Agreement, of course, 
will have to be rewritten, setting out the 
appropriate dates, if and when the Parties 
come together and agree upon the terms 
of the new Agreement. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Picton, Ontario, this 7th day of 
July, A.D. 1953. 

(Sgd.) Witrrip S. Lane, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) T. R. Mutcuen, 
Member. 
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Minority Report of Maurice Silcoff 


The Union’s 1st Demand: 
Art. III, Section 2(a) 

“Increased wage scale by $50 per month 
for all unlicensed personnel.” 

Serious consideration has been given to 
the fact that the cost of living has risen 
since October 15, 1947 to April 1953 by 
41-7 points, that is, from 142-2 to 183-9. 
The only wage increases that were granted 
since October 15, 1947, were given in the 
years 1951 and 1952. The total wage 
increase for the two years represent a 
minimum wage increase of $15.50 per 
month, up to a maximum of $35 per month. 
Even if we were to assume that the direct 
wage increases which were granted in 1951 
and 1952 were given in lieu of increase in 
cost of living, the seamen would still be 
entitled to receive a wage increase to at 
least maintain their 1947 standard of living. 
In other words, it is evident that there has 
been no full compensation given to the 
drastic increased cost of living. It is 
clearly evident that not only have the 
seamen failed to keep up with the increase 
in cost of living, they, also, were not given 
the wherewithal to improve their living 
standards since 1947, although Canadian 
workers generally have made substantial 
strides in raising their standard of living. 

On the other hand, it is noted that the 
Union has co-operated fully in that the 
employers have reduced the manning scale 
in the years 1950 and 1951 anywhere from 
three to seven men, which has resulted in 
higher productivity and efficiency by the 
unlicensed crew members, and consequently, 
in reduced cost to the companies. 

The companies, as represented by the 
Shipping Federation of Canada, have 
acknowledged the fact that the morale and 
the general efficiency and responsibility of 
the seamen has considerably improved 
since the Seafarers’ International Union 
became the collective bargaining agency for 
all unlicensed personnel. This satisfactory 
condition in so vital an industry as ship- 
ping, cannot longer endure unless funda- 
mental economic justice is recognized. 

Therefore, in view of the increased cost 
of living, as aforesaid, and in consideration 
of the fact that the seamen are entitled 
to the same improvement in living 
standards as has been gained by employees 
in industry generally, I find that the Union 
is fully justified in its demand for the wage 
increase which it is seeking. 

However, in consideration of all of the 
adverse circumstances which now prevail, 
according to the companies’ claim, and 
which has been ably explained during the 
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hearings, and in recognition of the fact that 
the morale and general efficiency of the 
Canadian seamen is bound to deteriorate 
if the wage level does not keep abreast 
with the increase in cost of living, and a 
reasonable improvement in their standard 
of living, I find that all the unlicensed 
personnel should at least be granted a $30 
per month increase in wages, retroactive 
to April 1, 1953. 


The Union’s 2nd Demand: 
Art. III, Section 2(b) 
“Tncreased standby wages from 90 cents 
to $1.50 per hour.” 
I am in full accord with the Chairman 
of the Board that standby rates be in- 
creased from 90 cents to $1.20 per hour. 


The Union’s 8rd Demand: 
Art. ITI, Section 4. 

“Increased overtime rate from 95 cents, 
85 cents and 75 cents, to $1.50, $1.40 and 
$1.25 per hour.” 

I agree with the Chairman of the Board 
that the present rates be increased up to 
$1.20, $1.10 and $1 per hour. 


The Union’s 4th Demand: 
Art. IIT, Section 20. 
“Increased compensation of loss of prop- 
erty from $150 to $250.” 
I recommend a $250 compensation for 
loss of property on the same basis as now 
exists. 


The Union’s 6th Demand: 
Art. II, Section 13(c). 

“Increased compensation for short issue 
of linen from 30 cents and $2 to 60 cents 
and $4.” 

I concur with the Chairman’s views on 
this matter. 


The Union’s 6th Demand: 
Art. II, Section 18. 

“Tncreased meal allowance from $1.25 to 
$2 per meal, and maximum of $3.75 to $6 
per day.” 

I concur with the Chairman’s views that 
the meal allowance be increased to $1.60 
per meal to a maximum of $4.50 per day. 


The Union’s 7th Demand: 
Art. II. Section 19. 
“Increase 85 cents to $1.25 per meal.” 
I am in full agreement with the Chair- 
man that the allowance per meal be not 
less than $1.10. 


The Union’s 8th Demand: 
Art. VII, Section 4. 
“This section concerns ‘extra meals’ pay- 
ment of 50 cents per meal.” 
I concur with the opinion of the Chair- 
man that this matter be left as heretofore. 


The Union’s 9th Demand: 
Art. VII, Section 5. 

“This matter concerns the serving of late 
meals and the demand for further com- 
pensation in serving such late meals.” 

I concur in the decision taken by the 
Chairman. 


The Union’s 10th Demand (also 11th, 12th 
and 18th Demands): 
Art. II, Section 12(d),,Art. III, Section 
1, Section 16, and Art. IV, Section 2(b). 

“The reduction of the working hours 
from 56 hours to 40 hours per week.” 

There is no doubt that the principle of 
the 40-hour work week has been adopted 
for some years now in many major indus- 
tries in Canada. The Canadian railways, 
for example, which must operate on a 
7-day work basis, have also agreed that its 
employees be put on a 40-hour work week. 

‘The United States, New Zealand and 
Australian merchant fleets and parts of the 
Canadian shipping industry are on the 
40-hour work week basis. 

To condone the shipping industry to 
carry on its normal work on a 7-day week 
basis, without considering the sacrifices 
made by the employees so engaged, is 
rather unfair, to say the least, in the light 
of the 40-hour work principle which is now 
in effect in major sections of Canadian 
industry. The trend is unquestionably 
towards the reduced 40-hour work week, 
and its eventual universal adoption by all 
Canadian industries is generally conceded. 
The Canadian shipping industry should not 
be an exception to the general betterment 
in so far as hours of labour is concerned. 


The 40-hour work week, in fact, is part 
of and constitutes our Canadian standard 
of living—our Canadian way of life. 

However, the financial cost involved in 
introducing the 40-hour work week by the 
shipping companies is a matter that 
deserves careful consideration. While I am 
in full accord with the principle of the 
40-hour work week, nevertheless, and in 
view of all the circumstances as outlined 
at the hearings, and in order to avoid an 
immediate drastic change in the work hours 
that may cause some inconvenience, I 
recommend that the principle of the 40- 
hour work week now be established, but 
that it be implemented in the following 
manner :— 

That the present work week of 56 hours 
be reduced to a 48-hour per week basis as 
of April 1, 1953, the renewal date of this. 
contract, and that at the anniversary date 
of this agreement, on April 1, 1954, the 
hours of work be further reduced from 48 
hours per week to 40 hours per week basis. 

In respect to the following demands as 
outlined by the Union, namely DEMANDS 
Noss 145155 16,511'75 18519520. 215 22523424 
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I am in agreement with the reeommenda- 
tions of the Chairman of the Conciliation 
Board in respect to the demands above- 
mentioned, that is, from Demand No. 14 
to Demand No. 82, inclusive. 

Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) Maurice Sincorr, 
Member of the 
Conciliation Board. 
Montreal, August 10, 1953. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canada Steamship Lines Limited 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America, 


Canadian District 


The Board, Mr. Eric G. Taylor, Chair- 
man, Mr. Joseph Sedgwick, QC, Nominee 
of the Employer, and Mr. Lucien Tremblay, 
Nominee of the Union, sat for the hearing 
of this matter at Montreal, Quebec, on the 
9th and 10th days of June 1953, at Toronto, 
Ontario, on the 15th day of June 1953. 
The Chairman of the Board met with the 
parties at Montreal, Quebec, on the 30th 
day of July 1953. A quorum of the Board, 
the Chairman and the Nominee of the 


Union, sat for a further hearing of the 
matter at Toronto, Ontario, on the 5th 
day of August 1953. The members of the 
Board conferred respecting this matter at 
Toronto, Ontario, on the 18th day of June 
1953 and on the 6th day of August 1953. 
There appeared for the Employer: Mr. 
N. T. Berry, QC and Mr. J. C. Lewtas, 
of Counsel for the Employer, Mr. W. 
Dunkerley, Personnel Supervisor, Mr. A. 
Baxter, Operating Manager, and the follow- 
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On August 24, the Minister of Labour 
received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with a 
dispute between the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District, and Canada Steamship 
Lines Limited, Montreal. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of Eric G. Taylor of Toronto, who 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the 


Board. The nominee of the company 


Joseph Sedgwick, QC, Toronto, 
was Lucien 


was 
and the union nominee 
Tremblay, Montreal. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act con- 
stitutes the report of the Board, was 
signed by the Chairman and Mr. Sedg- 
wick. The minority report was sub- 
mitted by Mr. Lucien Tremblay. 

The texts of the majority and 
minority reports are reproduced here- 
with. 


ing members of the Employer’s Bargaining 
Committee: Mr. J. N. McWatters, Mr. 
J. D. Leitch, Mr. T. J. Houtman, and Mr. 
I. McEwen. 

There appeared for the Union: Mr. H. C. 
Banks, International Vice-President, Mr. D. 
Deeley, Secretary-Treasurer, and the mem- 
bers of the Bargaining Committee of the 
Union as follows: Mr. E. Hughes, Chair- 
man, Mr. M. Pierotti, Mr. H. George, Mr. 
F. McLennon, Mr. L. McLaughlin, Mr. D. 
Gagnon and Mr. T. Burton. 


There are involved in this dispute 1,100 
employees of the Employer, known as 
“unlicensed personnel”, who are engaged in 
the navigation and operation of the 
Employer’s vessels. 

This dispute arose out of the failure of 
the parties to agree upon the amendments 
to be made to a Collective Agreement 
which expired on 31st January 1953. The 
matters in issue referred to the Board were 
43 amendments requested by the Union and 
1 amendment requested by the Employer. 
The summary of its demands made by the 
Union in its brief, was as follows:— 

1. A wage increase of Fifty Dollars per 
month. 

2. Reduction of working hours to Forty 
Hours per week. 


3. Certain changes in working conditions. 


The amendment requested by the 
Employer had to do with an aspect of 
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Union Security which was one of the issues 
listed by the Union under the heading 
“Certain changes in working conditions”. 
In view of the positions taken by the 
parties, in the presence of the Board, with 
respect to all but three of the matters in 
issue, we refrain from setting forth herein 
details of the 44 amendments requested by 
them. 

The Board regrets to report that it failed 
to effect agreement between the parties to 
this dispute. However it is pleased to 
report that some progress was made toward 
agreement between them. 

At an early stage in these proceedings, 
there was mutual recognition by the parties 
and the Board that the cardinal issues were 
Hours of Work and Wages. Several pro- 
posals and counter proposals for the settle- 
ment of these issues were discussed but 
although tentative agreement was reached 
on some points, there was finally a stale- 
mate. 

Both parties were prepared to renew the 
former Collective Agreement for a term of 
two years from 31st January 1953, save and 
except the amendments made necessary by 
virtue of any understanding which might 
be reached between them concerning Hours 
of Work and Wages. Therefore the recom- 
mendations in this report are confined to 
these matters only. 

In the opinion of the Board it is its 
duty to consider the interest of the com- 
munity when expressing an opinion regard- 
ing these issues. It believes therefore that 
its report should not be designed at the 
expense of the public interest to strengthen 
the position of either of the parties, in the 
event the union engages in a lawful strike 
or the employer embarks upon a lawful 
lockout. Rather, in the hope of avoiding 
a breach, its report should contain recom- 
mendations which merit the serious con- 
sideration of both parties to the dispute 
and which are capable of acceptance. 


Hours of Work 


The present work week is one of 56 
hours’ duration consisting of seven days 
of 8 hours each. The normal working day 
is one of 8 hours. Work beyond 8 hours 
a day is paid for at overtime rates which 
vary for the several classifications covered 
by the agreement and range from 80 cents 
up to $1 per hour. This is the only 
arrangement at present in effect for over- 
time work, and is indeed the only arrange- 
ment possible. The conditions of employ- 
ment therefore are that the employees work 
as required every day in the week—the 
cook must cook each day, the oiler must 
oil, the watchman or lookout must be on 


duty, these being necessary incidents of 
the operation of a ship. The parties by 
agreement have an arrangement that some 
duties, notably those pertaining to main- 
tenance, are not regularly performed on 
Saturdays and Sundays. 

The Union took the position that all 
work performed on Saturdays and Sundays 
should be considered as work beyond the 
normal working week and demanded the 
establishment of a 40 hour week; however 
the Union conceded that there was no 
alternative to the continuance of the 
present 56 hour week of actual operations 
but argued that work performed beyond 
40 hours should be paid for at overtime 
rates. In effect this demand alone repre- 
sented an increase in earnings ranging from 
$90 to $104 a month for the various classi- 
fications, quite apart from the Union’s wage 
demands. 

The Company contended that the 
monthly salary of each employee, while 
not including compensation for work per- 
formed beyond the normal working day of 
8 hours, did include payment for work 
normally required to be performed on 
Saturdays and Sundays; and that any addi- 
tional payment for Saturday or Sunday 
work must be considered as a bonus or a 
premium payment. The Company also 
argued (and the Union agreed) that the 
establishment of a 40 hour week was 
impracticable because the crew accommo- 
dation on the ships is already taxed to its 
reasonable limits. The Company conceded 
that the Union’s demand for recognition 
of a shorter working week than the present 
56 hours (which is made necessary by 
virtue of the nature of maritime opera- 
tions) was consistent with the demands 
made by unions representing employees in 
industrial establishments. However it drew 
a distinction between shipping and other 
industries in that the granting of the 
demand involved other considerations 
peculiar to this industry where the opera- 
tions of a ship are, and must be, con- 
tinuous. The Company recognized that the 
normal working week prevailing in industry 
generally was less than 56 hours. 

In the presence of the Board and in 
accord with the foregoing both parties 
conceded that the recognition of a normal 
working week of 40 hours was actually the 
establishment of a working period beyond 
which premium payments would be paid. 
They also agreed that a reduction from 
56 to 40 hours would be arrived at in 
stages as follows:— 

The normal working week for the pur- 
pose of computing premium payments to 
become 48 hours effective September 1, 
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1953; 44 hours effective April 1, 1954 and 
40 hours effective August 1, 1954. While 
there was agreement as to the schedule 
of reductions set out above, there was a 
genuine difference of opinion respecting the 
compensation to be paid to the employees 
for work beyond the 48, 44 and 40 hour 
periods respectively. 

The Board is of opinion that in this 
particular industry work performed on 
Saturdays and Sundays is not overtime 
work in the generally accepted sense of 
that phrase and particularly is not over- 
time work in the same sense that work 
performed beyond 8 hours in any one day 
is considered as overtime by the parties 
themselves, and consequently holds that 
there should be a distinction between the 
punitive payment for daily overtime and 
the premium payment for work performed 
on Saturdays and Sundays. 

For example, one cannot in reason 
impose a punitive payment for a cook 
aboard a ship cooking on Sunday, as he 
must cook on Sunday if the crew is to be 
fed, and it is in keeping with his accepted 
conditions of employment. The ordinary 
alternative to a punitive payment is the 
cessation of the activity, which in this 
instance could not occur. 

The Board recommends :— 

(a) the establishment of a normal work- 
ing week for the purpose of computing 
premium payments thus: 


Effective September 1, 1953.... 48 hours 
Effective April 1, 1954......... 44 hours 
Effective August 1, 1954....... 40 hours 


(b) payment of time and a half the 
straight time rate for all work performed 
beyond the normal working week as estab- 
lished from time to time in accordance 
with the above. 

The effect of this recommendation on the 
earning of the employees in the several 
classifications is set out in detail as 
follows :— 


Wages 

The Union also demanded a general wage 
increase of $50 a month effective on the 
expiry date of the former contract, i.e. 
January 31, 1953, which together with its 
hours of work demand would have meant 
increases ranging from $140 to $154 a 
month. 

The Company refused to consider a large 
increase in addition to an hours-of-work 
adjustment, but indicated a willingness to 
grant one or the other. 

The Board is of the opinion that its 
recommendation with respect to hours of 
work constitutes a recommendation for a 
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wage increase, in view of the circum- 
stances outlined. It will be noted from the 
table set forth above that these increases 
range from $25.80 per month in the case 
of the porter to $40.12 for first cook. 

We considered that the general wage 
increases reflected by these amounts are 
fair and reasonable, and should be accepted 
by the parties as such; they do not how- 
ever make any allowance for the Union’s 
demand for a wage increase effective from 
the expiry date of the former agreement, 
nor are they consistent with the traditional 
practice in this industry of making wage 
increases effective for the full navigational 
season. Therefore as the initial wage 
increase recommended perforce cannot 
become effective until September 1, 1953, 
in lieu thereof as a reasonable recompense 
the Board recommends as follows:— 

1. All employees in the employ of the 
employer as of September 1, 1953, who 
have been regularly employed since the 
opening of navigation to be paid the sum 
of $100. 

2. All employees in the employ of the 
employer as of September 1, 1953, who 
entered such employment after the open- 
ing of navigation to be paid a pro-rata 
amount based on their length of employ- 
ment. 

3. All employees laid off for lack of work 
prior to September 1, 1953, to be paid a 
pro-rata amount based on the length of 
their employment. 

The foregoing recommendations as to the 
issues of hours of work and wages are made 
in the light of the Board’s understanding 
that the parties to this dispute are pre- 
pared to renew their former collective 
agreement for a period of two years from 
January 31, 1953, save and except revisions 
respecting these matters. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Toronto, August 22, 1953. 


(Sgd.) Ertc G. Taytor, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) JosppH SEDGWICK, 
Nominee of the 
Employer. 


Minority Report of Lucien Tremblay 


I, the undersigned, member of the Con- 
ciliation Board set up to discuss the 
dispute between Canada Steamship Lines 
and Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, wish to make 
the following recommendations :— 

1. A wage increase of Forty Dollars ($40). 
per month retroactive to March 1, 1953. 

2. Immediate reduction of the work week 
to Forty (40) Hours, with overtime rates. 
paid for all hours worked in excess of 
Forty (40) Hours per week. 

3. The following changes of the existing 
contract, as indicated on the next and 
following pages: 


Changes in the Existing Agreement 


1. Section 4. 
Changed title to: “Employment and 
Union Check-off”. 


2. Section 4(a). ; 

Amended: “Companies 
“Company agrees”. 

3. Section 4(a). 

Deleted second part of this paragraph 
in existing agreement. 

Added: “The Company agrees. to 
deduct and remit to the Union, all 
dues, initiation fees and assessments: 
as may be established from time to 
time, according to the records of the 
Union. The Union agrees to tender 
to the Company each month, a state- 
ment of account for all unlicensed 
personnel employed on the Com- 
pany’s ships”. 


agree” to 


Present Total Total Total 
Pacts Monthly Monthly Monthly 
Category Monthly | /arnings Increase | Earnings Increase | Earnings Increase 
Barnings Sept. 1/53 Mar. 1/54 Aug. 1/54 
2 >° | (48 hr.week) (44 hr.week) (40 hr.week) 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
First Cook (Upper Laker)..| 280.00 300.06 20.06 310.09 30.09 320.12 40.12 
First Cook (Canaller)...... 270.00 289.35 19.35 299.03 29.08 308.70 38.70: 
Wheelsman and Oiler...... 230.00 246.49 16.49 254.74 24.74 262.98 32.98: 
Watchman or Look Out..... 205.00 219.68 14.68 227.03 22.03 234.37 29.37 
Deckhand, Coal Passer and 
NBER TN ATE act icici eli o's x «)0:3 190.00 203.61 13.61 210.41 20.41 217.22 27.22: 
MTSMANatacettie -selels< - 220.00 235.76 15.76 243.64 23.64 251.52 | 31.52: 
Second Cook.............. 200.00 14.34 14.34 221.51 21.51 228.68 28.68 
Portereeetantsetiace'on Tae -. 180.00 | 192.99 12.90 199.35 19.35 205.80 25. 80> 


10. 


ible 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


. Section 14(a). 


. Section 6. Port Committee. 


Substituted “Thorold” for “Port 


Colborne”. 


. Section 10. 


Changed title to: “Vacations with Pay”. 


. Section 10(b). 


Deleted original paragraph in existing 
agreement and 

Added in its place: 
“Considering shorter periods of ser- 
vice, all unlicensed shall likewise be 
entitled to one (1) day’s basic pay 
for each day worked, in lieu of vaca- 
tions during the season.” 


. Section 18. Holidays. 


Added the words “Saturday or” before 
“Sunday”. 

Cleanliness of Quarters. 

Deleted the words “in so far as 
possible”. 


. Section 14(b). 


New paragraph additional to existing 
agreement reading :— 
“The Company agrees to undertake 
at least once every year to re-paint 
crew’s quarters in a light colour (the 
date of such painting is to be 
stencilled on the bulk-head of each 
compartment). The unlicensed per- 
sonnel shall keep said such painting 
ete., during the interval between 
annual paintings”. 

Section 14(c). 

New paragraph additional to existing 
agreement reading :— 
“Seamen are, in their own time, to 
make their bunks and keep their 
quarters and lockers clean and tidy. 
The said quarters shall be thoroughly 
cleaned at least once a week.” 


Section 15(c). Other Conveniences. 

New Items and Changes to this para- 
graph as under:— 
“Two hand and two bath towels 
which shall be changed weekly upon 
the return of previously issued 
towels”. 

Section 15(e). 

“Bunk lights and bunk curtains.” 


Section 15(f). 

“Spring-filled mattresses and suitable 
pillows.” 

Section 15(g). 

“Flectric fans in all foc’sles and mess- 
rooms if no other form of mechanical 
ventilation is provided.” 

Section 16. 

Changed title to: “Meals and Meal 
Hours”. 
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16. 


Ie 


18. 


19. 


20. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


Section 16(a). 

“Meals served to the unlicensed per- 
sonnel shall be the same as those 
served to the Officers.” 


Section 16(b). 

“Fresh fruit in season shall be supplied 
each day. When fresh fruit is not 
available, fruit juices shall be 
supplied.” 


Section 16(c). 
“Fresh milk shall be supplied to the 
unlicensed personnel.” 


Section 17. 

Altered to: Time shall be allowed off 
for coffee. Night lunch consisting of 
sufficient cold meats, etc., and coffee, 
shall be made available to all 
unlicensed personnel.” 


Section 18. Travelling. 
Increased subsistence rate from $3 to 
$6 a day. 


. Section 19. Room and Meal Allowance. 


Increased Meal allowance from 75 cents 
to $1.25 per meal. 


Section 20. Return to Port of Signing. 
Added: “Transportation and __ subsis- 
tence” after the word “wages”. 


Section 23. Tank Cleaning. 

Altered to read:— 
“When employees are required to 
clean tanks, bilges and engine-room 
tank tops, they shall be paid, when 
on watch, at the regular overtime 
rate and the watch below shall 
receive time and one-half for the 
same work. If watches are broken, 
regular overtime shall be paid for 
such work performed between the 
hours of 8:00 am. and 5:00 p.m. 
Monday through Friday. On Satur- 
days, Sundays and holidays and after 


5:00 p.m. and before 8:00 a.m. 
Monday through Friday, the men 
shall receive time and _ one-half 
overtime.” 
Section 24. 


Changed title to: “Hours of Work and 
Wages.” 


Section 24(a) 

New paragraph additional to existing 
agreement reading :— 
(a) “Hours of Work. The hours of 
work for unlicensed personnel covered 
by this Agreement shall be forty (40) 
hours per week, Monday through 
Friday. All work performed in excess 
of forty (40) hours per week shall be 
paid for at the regular overtime rates 
except as provided for elsewhere in 
this Agreement.” 
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26. 


i) 
“I 


. Section 24. 


Section 24(b). 

Substituted the words “thirty day” for 
“calendar.” 

“Wages”. 

Increased by $40 per month for all 
unlicensed personnel. 


28. Section 24(c). 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


Increased “$10” to for self- 


unloaders. 


“O15” 


. Section 24(c). 


Increased tunnelmen’s wages by $40 per 
month. 


. Section 24(d). 


New paragraph additional to existing 
agreement reading :— 
(d) “A statement of wages covering 
all earnings and deductions for the 
period concerned shall be issued to 
each unlicensed member of the crew 
at the time of each pay-off,” 

Section 26(a). Overtime and Hours of 
Work. 

Increased rates from “$1, 90 cents and 
80 cents” to “$1.50, $1.40 and $1.30 
per hour.” 


Section 26(b). 

Deleted the word “any” before “24” 
and Added the words “midnight to 
midnight” after “24”, 

Section 26(e). 

Deleted original paragraph in existing 

paragraph and Added new paragraph 
reading :— 
“No work except for the safe naviga- 
tion of the vessel is to be done after 
5:00 pm. and before 8:00 am. 
Monday through Friday.” 

Section 26(f). 

Deleted second and third parts of this 
paragraph in existing agreement. 

Section 26(g). 

Amended the words “without full com- 
plement” to “without its full un- 
licensed complement” and Added 
“Unlicensed” before the word “men” 
in the second line. 

Section 29. 

Altered to read:— 

“When unlicensed personnel are 
required to perform any work usually 
done by longshoremen, such as 
operating cargo winches for the pur- 
pose of loading or unloading cargo, 
or the movement of floating loading 
machines such as floating jack- 
ladders, ete. or the handling of 
cargo, they shall be paid in addition 
to their regular wages, the overtime 
rates as laid down in this agreement.” 

Section 31. 

New Section additional to existing 
agreement reading :— 
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38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


“Penalty Cargoes 


(a) When members of the unlicensed 
personnel are required to clean holds 
in which penalty cargo has been 
carried, they shall be paid for such 
work, in addition to their regular 
wages, at the rate of straight over- 
time for the watch on deck, and 
overtime and one-half for the watch 
below. 
(b) For the purpose of paragraph (a) 
‘the following shall be considered 
penalty cargoes: in bulk, arsenic, 
bones, caustic soda, cement, chloride 
of lime, lampblack or carbon black, 
sulphur, raw manure, soda ash, bone 
meal or potash; also green hides in 
bags or bundles.” 

Section 32. Fit Out and Lay Up. 

Deleted the words “and five (5) hours 
on Saturday” and Added the word 
“Saturdays” Before “Sundays”. 

Section 33. 

New Section additional to existing 
agreement reading :— 


“Marine Disaster 


Any member of the unlicensed per- 
sonnel who suffers loss of clothing 
and personal effects through marine 
disaster or shipwreck shall be com- 
pensated by the payment of two 
hundred and fifty dollars ($250).” 

Section 34. Transportation. 

Added the words: 
“With berth when travelling by 
night” after the word “transportation” 
in two places and Substituted the 
words “served on” in place of 
“returned to.” 


Section 35. 


New Section additional to existing 
agreement reading :— 


“Welfare Plan 


A welfare plan as outlined by the 
Union during the conciliation sessions 
shall be set up to be administered by 
the Union and shall consist of moneys 
paid into a fund on the following 
basis: The Company agrees to pay 
into the fund the sum of ten cents 
(10¢) per day for every day that each 
member of the unlicensed personnel 
covered by this Agreement is 
employed on the Company’s vessels. 
This money is to be forwarded to 
Union Headquarters at the comple- 
tion of each man’s employment or, 
at least, thirty days thereafter.” 


42. Section 37. 
New Section additional 
agreement reading :— 


to existing 


“Barges 


Members of unlicensed personnel 
employed on barges operated by the 
‘Company are hereby declared to be 
included in and governed by this 
agreement, subject to the special 
terms and conditions applicable as 
heretofore.” 


43. Section 38. Duration. 


Change in Dates: 
The preceding recommendations are 
for one-year contract to begin 
February 1, 1953 and expire January 
31, 1954. 
Signed in Montreal this Seventh day 
of August 1953. 


Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Lucten TREMBLAY, 
Union Arbitrator. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Colonial Steamships Limited; N. M. Paterson & Sons, 
Limited; Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Transportation Company 


Limited 
and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America, 


Canadian District 


The Board, Mr. Eric G. Taylor, 
Chairman, Mr. Joseph Sedgwick, QC, 
Nominee of the Employers, and Mr. 


Lucien Tremblay, Nominee of the Union, 
sat for the hearing of this matter at 
Toronto, Ontario, on the 15th day of June, 
1953. The Chairman of the Board met 
with the parties at Montreal, Quebec, on 
the 30th day of July, 1953. A quorum of 
the Board, the Chairman and the Nominee 
of the Union, sat for a further hearing 
of the matter at Toronto, Ontario, on the 
5th day of August 1953. The members of 
the Board conferred respecting this matter 
at Toronto, Ontario, on the 18th day of 
June 1953 and on the 6th day of August 
1953. 


There appeared for the Employers: Mr. 
N. T. Berry, QC, and Mr. J. C. Lewtas, 
of Counsel for the Employers, and the 
following members of the Employers’ Bar- 
gaining Committee: Mr. J. N. McWatters, 
Mr. J. D. Leitch, Mr. T. J. Houtman, Mr. 
I. McEwen and Mr. W. Dunkerley. 


There appeared for the Union: Mr. H. C. 
Banks, International Vice-President, Mr. D. 
Deeley, Secretary-Treasurer, and the mem- 
bers of the Bargaining Committee of the 
Union as follows: Mr. E. Hughes, Chair- 
man, Mr. M. Pierotti, Mr. H. George, Mr. 
F. McLennon, Mr. L. McLaughlin, Mr. D. 
Gagnon and Mr. T. Burton. 


There are involved in this dispute all of 
the employees of the Employers, known as 


On August 24, the Minister of Labour 
received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation appointed to deal 
with a dispute between the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District, and (1) Colonial 
Steamships Limited; (2) N. M. Pater- 
son & Sons, Limited; (3) Upper Lakes 
& St. Lawrence Transportation Com- 
pany Limited. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of Eric G. Taylor of Toronto, who 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board. 
The nominee of the company was 
Joseph Sedgwick, QC, Toronto, and the 
union nominee was Lucien Tremblay, 
Montreal. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act con- 
stitutes the report of the Board, was 
signed by the Chairman and Mr. Sedg- 
wick. ‘The minority report was sub- 
mitted by Lucien Tremblay. 

The texts of the majority and 
minority reports are reproduced here- 
with. 


“unlicensed personnel”, engaged in the 
navigation and operation of the Employers’ 
vessels. 

This dispute arose out of the failure of 
the parties to agree upon the amendments 
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to be made to Collective Agreements which 
expired on 31st January 1953, 15th March 
1953, 17th March 1953. The matters in 
issue referred to the Board were 43 amend- 
ments requested by the Union and one 
amendment requested by the Employers. 
The summary of its demands made by the 
Union in its brief, was as follows:— 


1. A wage increase of Fifty Dollars per 
month. 


2. Reduction of working hours to Forty 
Hours per week. 


3. Certain changes in working conditions. 


The amendment requested by the 
Employers had to do with an aspect of 
Union Security which was one of the issues 
listed by the Union under the heading 
“Certain changes in working conditions”. 
In view of the positions taken by the 
parties, in the presence of the Board, with 
respect to all but three of the matters in 
issue, we refrain from setting forth herein 
details of the 44 amendments requested by 
them. 


The Board regrets to report that it 
failed to effect agreement between the 
parties to this dispute. However it is 
pleased to report that some progress was 
made toward agreement between them. 


At an early stage in these proceedings, 
there was mutual recognition by the parties 
and the Board that the cardinal issues were 
Hours of Work and Wages. Several pro- 
posals and counter proposals for the settle- 
ment of these issues were discussed but 
although tentative agreement was reached 
on some points, there was finally a 
stalemate. 


Both parties were prepared to renew the 
former Collective Agreement for a term 
of two years from 31st January 1953, save 
and except the amendments made neces- 
sary by virtue of any understanding which 
might be reached between them concerning 
Hours of Work and Wages. Therefore the 
recommendations in this report are confined 
to these matters only. 


In the opinion of the Board it is its 
duty to consider the interest of the 
community when expressing an opinion 
regarding these issues. It believes there- 
fore that its report should not be designed 
at the expense of the public interest to 
strengthen the position of either of the 
parties, in the event the union engages in 
a lawful strike or the employers embark 
upon a lawful lockout. Rather, in the hope 
of avoiding a breach, its report should 
contain recommendations which merit the 
serious consideration of both parties to the 
dispute and which are capable of acceptance. 
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Hours of Work: 


The present work week is one of 56 hours 
duration consisting of seven days of 8 hours 
each. The normal working day is one of 
8 hours. Work beyond 8 hours a day is 
paid for at overtime rates which vary for ~ 
the several classifications covered by the 
agreement: and range from 80 cents up to 
$1 per hour. This is the only arrangement 
at present in effect for overtime work, and 
is indeed the only arrangement possible. 
The conditions of employment therefore 
are that the employees work as required 
every day in the week—the cook must cook 
each day, the oiler must oil, the watchman 
or lookout must be on duty, these being 
necessary incidents of the operation of a 
ship. The parties by agreement have an 
arrangement that some duties, notably those 
pertaining to maintenance, are not regu- 
larly performed on Saturdays and Sundays. 


The Union took the position that all 
work performed on Saturdays and Sundays 
should be considered as work beyond the 
normal working week and demanded the 
establishment of a 40 hour week; however, 
the Union conceded that there was no 
alternative to the continuance of the 
present 56 hour week of actual operations 
but argued that work performed beyond 
40 hours should be paid for at overtime 
rates. In effect this demand alone repre- 
sented an increase in earnings ranging from 
$90 to $104 a month for the various classi- 
fications, quite apart from the Union’s wage 
demands. 


The Companies contended that the 
monthly salary of each employee, while not 
including compensation for work performed 
beyond the normal working day of 8 hours, 
did include payment for work normally 
required to be performed on Saturdays and 
Sundays; and that any additional payment 
for Saturday or Sunday work must be con- 
sidered as a bonus or a premium payment. 
The Companies also argued (and the 
Union agreed) that the establishment of a 
40 hour week was impracticable because 
the crew accommodation on the ships is 
already taxed to its reasonable limits. The 
Companies conceded that the Union’s 
demand for recognition of a shorter work- 
ing week than the present 56 hours (which 
is made necessary by virtue of the nature 
of maritime operations) was consistent with 
the demands made by unions representing 
employees in industrial establishments. 
However it drew a distinction between 
shipping and other industries in that the 
granting of the demand involved other 
considerations peculiar to this industry 
where the operations of a ship are, and 


must be, continuous. The Companies 
recognized that the normal working week 
prevailing in industry generally was -less 
than 56 hours. 

In the presence of the Board and in 
accord with the foregoing both parties 
conceded that the recognition of a normal 
working week of 40 hours was actually the 
establishment of a working period beyond 
which premium payments would be paid. 
They also agreed that a reduction from 56 
to 40 hours would be arrived at in stages 
as follows:— 

The normal working week for the pur- 
pose of computing premium payments to 
become 48 hours effective September 1, 
1953; 44 hours effective April 1, 1954 and 
40 hours effective August 1, 1954. While 
there was agreement as to the schedule of 
reductions set out above there was a 
genuine difference of opinion respecting the 
compensation to be paid to the employees 
for work beyond the 48, 44 and 40 hour 
periods respectively. 

The Board is of the opinion that in this 
particular industry work performed on 
Saturdays and Sundays is not overtime 
work in the generally accepted sense of 
that phrase and particularly is not over- 
time work in the same sense that work 
performed beyond 8 hours in any one day 
is considered as overtime by the parties 


themselves, and consequently holds that 
there should be a distinction between the 
punitive payments for daily overtime and 
the premium payment for work performed 
on Saturdays and Sundays. 

For example, one cannot in reason 
impose a punitive payment for a cook 
aboard a ship cooking on Sunday, as he 
must cook on Sunday if the crew is to be 
fed, and it is in keeping with his accepted 
conditions of employment. The ordinary 
alternative to a punitive payment is the 
cessation of the activity, which in this 
instance could not occur. 

The Board recommends :— 


(a) the establishment of a normal work- 
ing week for the purpose of computing 
premium payments thus: 


Effective September 1, 1953.... 48 hours 
Effective April 1, 1954......... 44 hours 
Effective August 1, 1954....... 40 hours 


(b) payment of time and a half the 
straight time rate for all work performed 
beyond the normal working week as estab- 
lished from time to time in accordance with 

_ the above. 

The effect of this recommendation on 
the earning of the employees in the several 
classifications is set out in detail as 
follows :— 


Total Total Total 
Frpent Monthly Monthly Monthly 
Category M this Earnings Increase Earnings Increase Earnings Increase 
* Earnines |, Sept. 1/53 Mar. 1/54 Aug. 1/54 
arnings | (48 hr.week) (44 hr.week) (40 hr.week) 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
First Cook (Upper Laker).. 280.00 300.06 20.06 310.09 30.09 320.12 40.12 
First Cook (Canaller)...... 270.00 289.35 19.35 299.03 29.03 308.70 38.70 
Wheelsman and Oiler....... 230.00 246.49 16.49 254.74 24.74 262.98 32.98 
Watchman orLook Out..... 205.00 219.68 14.68 227.03 22.03 234.37 29.37 
Deckhand, Coal Passer and 
Messin’... ea Gintitiian’s 190.00 203.61 13.61 210.41 20.41 217.22 97.22 
de ees GAR AINE Sricteiesre is 220.00 235.76 15.76 243.64 23.64 251.52 31.52 
Second Cooks. :.<+. Maden 200.00 214.34 14.34 221.51 21.51 228.68 28.68 
OPter ieee bien ele cue nein se: 180.00 192.90 12.90 199.35 19.35 205.80 25.80 


Wages 

The Union also demanded a general wage 
increase of $50 a month effective on the 
expiry date of the former contract, i.e. 
January 31, 1953, which together with its 
hours of work demand would have meant 
increases ranging from $140 to $154 a 
month. 

The Companies refused to consider a 
wage increase in addition to an hours of 
work adjustment, but indicated a willing- 
ness to grant one or the other. 


The Board is of the opinion that its 
recommendation with respect to hours of 
work constitutes a recommendation for a 
wage increase, in view of the circumstances 
outlined. It will be noted from the table 
set forth above that these increases range 
from $25.80 per month in the case of the 
porter to $40.12 for first cook. 

We considered that the general wage 
increases reflected by these amounts are 
fair and reasonable, and should be accepted 
by the parties as such; they do not how- 
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ever make any allowance for the Union’s 
demand for a wage increase effective from 
the expiry date of the former agreement, 
nor are they consistent with the traditional 
practice in this industry of making wage 
increases effective for the full navigational 
season. Therefore as the initial wage 
increase recommended perforce cannot 
become effective until Septemer 1, 1953, 
in lieu thereof as a reasonable recompense 
the Board recommends as follows:— 


1. All employees in the employ of the 
employers as of September 1, 1953, who 
have been regularly employed since the 
opening of navigation to be paid the sum 
of $100. 


2. All employees in the employ of the 
employers as of September 1, 1953, who 
entered such employment after the open- 
ing of navigation to be paid a pro-rata 
amount based on their length of employ- 
ment. 


3. All employees laid off for lack of work 
prior to September 1, 1953, to be paid a 
pro-rata amount based on the length of 
their employment. 

The foregoing recommendations as to the 
issues of hours of work and wages are made 
in the light of the Board’s understanding 
that the parties to this dispute are pre- 
pared to renew their former collective 
agreement for a period of two years from 
January 31, 1953, save and except revisions 
respecting these matters. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Toronto, August 22, 1953. 


(Sgd.) Ertc G. Tay or, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) JoserpH SEDGWICK, 


Nominee of the 
Employers. 


Minority Report of Lucien Tremblay 
CANADIAN NATIONAL TELEGRAPHS 


TNO8L 23-FD MONTREAL QUE 


1953 AUG 18 AM II 26 


18 = 1045A— 


ERIC TAYLOR 
24 BLYTHDALE RD 


KINDLY BE ADVISED REPORT PRESENTED CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
VERSUS SEAFARERS INTERNATIONAL UNION ALSO APPLIES FOR 
SECOND CONCILIATION BOARD CONCERNING COLONIAL PATERSON 


ET AL 


LUCIEN TREMBLAY 


(For Mr. Tremblay’s report referred to in the above telegram see p. 1486.) 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
National Harbours Board, Quebec 


and 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 


August 15, 1953. 
The Hon. Mivton F. Greco, M_P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed under the provisions of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act in the matter of a 
dispute between the National Harbours 
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Board, Quebec, and the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
was composed of the Hon. Justice Oscar L. 
Boulanger, Michael Rubinstein, nominee of 
the Union, and Mr. Jean Turgeon, nominee 
of the Employer. 


Having heard and examined the repre- 
sentations of the parties to the dispute, 


the Board is now pleased to report as 
follows:— 


The dispute arises from a demand by 
the Brotherhood for revisions in the 
collective agreements between the parties. 
The Board has been advised that the 
parties have reached an understanding on 
a number of proposed revisions. The 
remaining matters in dispute are the 
following demands by the Brotherhood: 


(a) A five day 40-hour work week with 
no decrease in take-home pay, effec- 
tive January 1, 1953. 


(b) A general increase of 30 cents per 
hour in all rates of pay, effective 
November 1, 1952, and also to bring 
the Quebec rates more in line with 
the rates paid by the National 
Harbours Board of Montreal. 


(ec) A compulsory check-off of Union 
dues for all employees covered by 
the collective agreements between 
the parties. 


The 40-Hour Week 


The Union submits that the 40-hour 
week is now in effect in many industries, 
including the Canadian Railways and the 
lakehead elevators. The Employer sub- 
mits that the high intensity of work during 
the navigation season, as is evidenced by 
the number of hours of overtime work, 
would make a 40-hour week impracticable 
during that season. Nevertheless, the 
Employer expressed readiness to consider 
the introduction of a 40-hour week during 
the non-navigation season, provided that a 
reasonable agreement is reached in respect 
of basic wage increases.. 

The Board recognizes the fact that the 
40-hour week is becoming more widespread 
in industry, including public utilities, but it 
also recognizes the special features of the 
operations of the National Harbours Board. 
Accordingly, it recommends that at this 
stage the collective agreements between 
the parties be amended to provide for the 
40-hour week during the non-navigation 
season, that is, from approximately the 
first week of December to approximately 
the middle of April, effective December 
1953. 


Rates of Pay 


The Union submits that rates of pay 
under the existing agreements are out of 
line with the rates for similar operations 
in related industries, and, further, that the 
cost of living and increased productivity 
are additional factors warranting the pro- 
posed increase. The Employer, on the 
other hand, submits that existing rates are 
not out of line and points to a reduction 
of approximately 4 per cent in the cost- 
of-living index between December 1, 1951, 
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On August 17, 1953, the Minister of 
Labour received the unanimous report 
of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees and National Harbours 
Board, Quebec. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of the Hon. Mr. Justice O. L. 


Boulanger, Quebec, who was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other 


two members of the Board. The 
nominee of the company was Jean 
Turgeon, QC, Quebec, and the union 
nominee was Michael Rubinstein, Mont- 
real. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 


and May 1, 1953. The Board however has 
also been advised that since the prepara- 
tion of the brief by the National Harbours 
Board, the cost of living has again risen 
in the months of May and June, and there 
are no signs of an immediate tendency for 
a decrease in the cost of living. 

Having examined comparable rates of 
pay and having regard to its recommenda- 
tion that the 40-hour work week be 
introduced in the non-navigation season, 
the Board recommends as follows:— 

(a) That the duration of the collective 
agreements between the parties be 
extended to November 1, 1954; 

(b) That effective November 1, 1952, 
the hourly rate for labourers of all 
classifications in the elevators and 
outside be increased to $1.10 per 
hour. That effective January 1, 
1954, the hourly rates of the said 
employees be increased by an addi- 
tional 2 per cent as further com- 
pensation for the introduction of the 
40-hour week in the non-navigating 
season. The above increases to 
apply to employees who are presently 
in the employ of the National 
Harbours Board and to those who 
have retired on pension during the 
period covered by the increase. The 
increase in the hourly rates of pay 
for watchmen and caretakers should 
correspond to the foregoing increases; 
As regards the tradesmen and other 
classifications, the Board recommends 
that the rates of pay established by 
the Department of Labour in its 
correction sheet number 11, dated at 
Ottawa July 31, 1953, entitled 
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“Applicable to Department of Labour 
minimum wage scales 1953,” which 
on page 3 applies to Quebec City 
and Zone, etc., should apply to the 
tradesmen employed by the National 
Harbours Board of Quebec. The 
Board notes that the rate for the 
tradesmen established by the Depart- 
ment of Labour in the above docu- 
ment is approximately $1.40 to $1.45. 
The latter rate, the Board believes, 
would reduce to some extent the 
present great disparity between the 
rates paid by the National Harbours 
Board of Montreal and the National 
Harbours Board of Quebec, and the 
disparity between the rates paid to 
the labourers and the rates paid to 
the tradesmen. The rates of pay for 
helpers in the same trades should be 
increased correspondingly. 


Union Dues Check-off 


The Union demands a compulsory check- 
off of regular Union dues from ll 
employees, whether or not they are 
members of the Union, on the ground that 
all employees are beneficiaries of Union 
action and should, therefore, contribute 
towards the expense involved. It points 
out further that this practice has now 
been introduced by the Canadian railways 
as well as other employers. 

The Union has abandoned its demand 
for a union shop, and consequently it asks 
for the application of the Rand formula, 
as established by the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Rand in his decision of the Ford Motor 
Car Company of Canada and United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America, published in 
the Lasour Gazerre for January 1946. 


The Board is of the opinion that con- 
sidering the present trend in industry, the 
application of the Rand formula to the 
National Harbours Board is justified. In 
accordance with the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act, chapter 54, 
11-12 Geo. VI, articles 6, 7, 8 and 9, which 
Act is applicable in the present case, the 
Union once it is certified becomes the 
bargaining agent for all employees without 
exception whether they are members of 
the Union or not. All the employees 
become the beneficiaries of the improve- 
ments in the working conditions obtained 
by the Union. The Board consequently 
is of the opinion that it is no more than 
right that all employees contribute to the 
cost of negotiations from which they bene- 
fited. To decide otherwise would be unjust 
and would cause discrimination against the 
Union members who bear the burden of 
these costs in favour of those employees 
who accept its benefits at the expense of 
the others. 


The Board consequently recommends that 
the existing collective agreements between 
the parties be amended accordingly to 
provide for a check-off of normal union 
dues which shall be irrevocable during the 
term of the said agreements, unless there 
are serious reasons of government policy 
to the contrary. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) O. L. BouLanceEr, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Micuart RvuBINSTEIN, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) JEAN TurGEON, 
Member. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Six Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decisions in 
two cases heard January 13, 1953, two 
heard April 14, 1953, and two, June 9, 1953. 

The six disputes concerned: a conductor- 
pilot’s claim for a minimum day (100 
miles) when deadheading; the claims of 
six conductors for a total of 2,300 miles 
for run-arounds during a_ three-month 
period; a station agent’s claim for pay- 
ment of overtime for time worked during 
meal hours; the claim of five yard fore- 
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men and four helpers for four days’ pay 
during the 1950 railway strike; the use of 
porters as parlour car conductors and 
parlour car attendants; and the claim of 
a fireman for payment for time he was 
detained at a station. 

The Board sustained the employees’ 
claims in three cases, partially sustained 
the claims in another and rejected them 
in the remaining two. 

The six disputes are summarized below. 


Case No. 632—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Western Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
concerning a conductor-pilot’s claim for 
100 road miles while deadheading. 

A conductor assigned as conductor-pilot 
of a pile driver was deadheaded on two 
separate trains on the return trip to his 
home terminal. A rule in the Order of 
Railway Conductors’ Schedule states that 
“conductors deadheading or travelling 
passenger will be paid at the same rates 
and mileage as earned by the corre- 
sponding conductor working the train on 
which they travel.” 

For the portion of the run that the 
conductor-pilot deadheaded on the first 
train he was paid actual mileage; there 
was no dispute regarding this portion. For 
the portion of the trip on which he dead- 
headed on the second train he was again 
paid actual mileage (42 miles); he claimed 
payment for an additional 58 miles to make 
up the 100 miles constituting a minimum 
day and earned by the corresponding 
conductor on the second train. 

The company argued that under Case 
No. 500, the Canadian Railway Board of 
Adjustment No. 1 established the prin- 
ciple that only actual road miles should 
be paid for deadheading. It was further 
pointed out that the “minimum day” pay 


applies only to through and_ irregular 
freight, local freight and mixed train 
service and was not applicable in this 


particular case. 

After hearing further oral evidence from 
both parties, the Board decided to sustain 
the employees’ claim. 

Case No. 633—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Western Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
concerning a claim by six conductors for 
2,300 miles for run-arounds during three- 
month period. 

A total of 23 claims, each for 100 miles, 
on behalf of six conductors for run-arounds 
during January, February and March 1951 
was submitted by the Brotherhood on 
February 16, 1952. Payment was declined 
by the management. 

The employees argued that on February 
12, 1952, the railway management and the 
general chairman of the Brotherhood 
agreed that only the claims already sub- 
mitted and referred to would be dealt 
with and as the 23 claims had previously 
been submitted to each conductor’s respec- 
tive superior officer they should be paid. 

The company pointed out that in a 
similar case, the Brotherhood and _ the 
railway had agreed, on February 12, 1952, 
in a joint submission to the Board, that 
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the railway would pay the claims then 
under discussion on the undertsanding that 
no further claims would be based on the 
bulletin in question. The company noted 
that the present claims were not submitted 
until February 16, 1952. Further, the 
company argued, under Article 5, Rule 55 
of a Memorandum of Agreement signed 
March 21, 1951, which became effective 
May 1, 1951, both the Brotherhood and 
the railway had agreed that appeals from 
the rejection of claims must be submitted 
within 60 days from the date of notifica- 
tion of the rejection. 

After hearing further oral evidence from 
both parties, the Board declined to 
sustain the employees’ claim. 


Case No. 634—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Atlantic Region) 
and the Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
concerning the claim of a station agent for 
the payment of overtime for time worked 
during meal hours. 


On November 21, 1951, the agent at 
St. Simeon, Que., was ordered by the 
railway superintendent to meet a train 
arriving at 12:47 pm. His _ regularly 
assigned meal hour was 12 noon to 1:00 
p.m. Although he protested, he complied 
with instructions and claimed regular rail- 
way overtime rates of pay for meal hour 
periods during which he gave service. 
Payment was refused. 


He has continued to give the services 
required, but under protest. 

The telegraphers’ organization claimed 
that the agent was required to perform 
these services at the request of the super- 
intendent and that Article 10 of the 
current telegraphers’ agreement provides 
that such employees receive one hour’s 
pay at pro rata rates when obliged to 
work during their meal periods. Article 10 
further provides that such compensation 
will not be available when the services 
are rendered for express or commercial 
telegraph business. In this instance the 
employees argued that the work performed 
came within the supervision of the railway 
superintendent, i... was not express or 
commercial telegraph business. 

The company contended that the work 
performed was covered by the provisions 
of agreements made between agents and 
the railway express companies and that 
such services were compensated for on a 
commission basis. The company further 
added that the railway express companies 
are operated as departments of the rail- 
roads and that their instructions to agents 
are relayed through the railway super- 
intendents. 
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Upon hearing additional evidence from 
both parties, the Board sustained the 
employees’ contention, noting that the 
agent had performed work for the railway 
other than the handling of express ship- 
ments during his meal hour. 


Case No. 635—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway (Prairie Region) and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
concerning the claim of five yard foremen 
and four helpers for four days’ pay during 
1950 railway strike because a consignee was 
allowed to move 31 cars, work normally 
performed by yard crews. 

During the work stoppage on Canadian 
railways in August 1950, a consignee who 
feared his operations would be seriously 
affected unless he received freight 
addressed to him was allowed to move, 
by using a tractor and cables, 31 cars 
to a place within yard limits where they 
could be unloaded onto trucks and, after 
they were unloaded, to move them to 
other tracks. 

The employees contended that the com- 
pany should have called yardmen to 
perform the switching in accordance with 
the provisions of a clause in the contract. 
The moving of cars in a terminal by 
anyone other than those who hold seniority 
there is a violation of the clause, they 
declared. 

Five yard foremen and four helpers 
submitted claims for pay for the four days 
it took the contractor to complete the 
switching and unloading. 

Although the railway management “con- 
sidered these claims most unreasonable 
under the circumstances existing at the 
time,” it agreed to pay claims “submitted 
by one crew.” Before the Board the 
company asserted that the offer meant 
payment of one crew for one day, point- 
ing out that had a yard crew done the 
work performed by the contractor it would 
have been completed in not more than 
three hours. The union, however, took it 
to mean payment of one crew for four 
days. 

The Board ruled that one foreman and 
two helpers be paid one day’s pay. 


Case No. 636—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (Depart- 
ment of Sleeping, Dining, Parlour Cars 
and News Service) and the Order of 
Railway Conductors concerning the use of 
porters as parlour car conductors and 
parlour car attendants. 

The Order of Railway Conductors and 
the Canadian Pacifie Railway Company 
differed on the manning of parlour cars, 
The Order took the position that, under 
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the contract, parlour car conductors or 
parlour car attendants must be used on 
all parlour cars in service, as distinguished 
from sleeping cars in parlour car service 
and buffet-parlour cars in buffet service. 
The Company took the position that there 
is no contractual obligation to use parlour 
car attendants on parlour cars and that 
these cars may be manned by either 
parlour car conductors, parlour car 
attendants or porters. 


The employees pointed out that an 
article of the agreement established rates 
of pay for sleeping car conductors, 
parlour car conductors and parlour car 
attendants and further noted that another 
article stated that:— 


Parlour Car Conductors do not hold rights 
as Sleeping Car Conductors until they 
qualify for such position and will rate as 
Sleeping Car Conductors only from the date 
of qualifying. In the event of reduction 
of staff, the exercising of seniority by 
Sleeping Car Conductors as Parlour Car 
Conductors will be governed by length of 
service as Conductors. 


The company argued that since it began 
operating parlour cars, it had been 
“standard practice”? to man them with 
either parlour car attendants, parlour car 
conductors or parlour car porters. It 
stated that to permit the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors to operate all “straight 
parlour cars” would place the company in 
the position of favouring one ¢lass of 
employees to the detriment of the porters 
who had operated parlour cars for more 
than 40 years. 


After the submission of further written 
and oral evidence by both parties, the 
Board sustained the employees’ conten- 
tion. The Board noted that certain 
employees not holding rights as conductors 
and attendants have been employed as 
porters and have thereby established “a 
moral claim” to continue at such work if 
they so desire and that they may continue 
to work in such a capacity until they 
exercise their seniority to accept work 
other than as porters. 


Case No. 637—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway (Prairie Region) and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen concerning a  fireman’s 
claim for payment of “detention” for time 
his train was detained at an intermediate 
station. 


When a fireman submitted a claim for 
payment for time his train was detained 
at a station, a dispute arose over the 
interpretation of an article in the schedule. 
The article is as follows:— 


Final terminal delay in all classes of road 
Service, other than passenger, will start to 
accrue when train is first stopped after 
reaching terminal and will end _ thirty 
minutes after engine is placed on designated 
shop track. Should train be delayed at 
semaphore, yard limit board, or behind 
another train similarly delayed on account 
of yard being congested or other condi- 
tions which make it impossible for the 
train to be taken in promptly, detention 
will be paid. 

The employees contended that the article 
provides for payment of detention when 
trains are ordered to await at a side 
track before reaching the final terminal 
because the terminal yard is congested. 
The company contended that the clause 
refers to final terminal delay only and has 
“no reference whatever” to any delay 
encountered on the road. 


The fireman submitted a claim for 
payment for 3 hours and 40 minutes final 
terminal delay after his train was delayed 
2 hours and 30 minutes at a station 18.2 
miles from the final terminal because of 
traffic congestion. The railway pointed out 
that this station is an intermediate 
station and thus the time the train was 
held there is included in road time. Had 
the delay caused the crew to accumulate 
road time in excess of the laid-down 
maximum they would have been entitled 
to overtime pay. In this case the road 
time, including the delay, did not exceed 
the maximum. 


The Board declined to 
employee’s contention. 


sustain the 


National Planning Association Sees Need for Policies 
to Assure More Effective Use of U.S. Manpower 


Manpower: The Nation’s First Resource, 
an over-all review of the manpower out- 
look in the United States, released by the 
National Planning Association, calls atten- 
tion to the acuteness of the problem and 
points up the need for new national 
policies to assure more effective use of the 
nation’s increasingly shallow pool of prop- 
erly skilled and trained manpower, and to 
improve the nation’s educational facilities. 

The situation will continue critical 
throughout the 1950’s, the NPA committee 
states in its 64-page report. “These are 
the years when the thin generation, the 
small ‘number of children born in the 
depths of the depression, is coming of age.” 

If the country is to avoid dangerous 
wastes of manpower, the most valuable 
resource in a free society, re-examination 
of policy on a wide range of issues is 
required, it says—on recruitment, draft, 
training, deferment and reserve problems 
of military manpower; on upgrading the 
nation’s educational, training and employ- 
ment opportunities and the health of its 
citizens; on plans for all-out defence 
mobilization. 

The manpower problems will not be 
solved, the committee emphasizes, even 
when the “bumper baby crops” of the 
1940’s make more young people available 
for military service, college training and 
critical occupations. Modern society 
requires trained people, yet the analysis 
shows that there are not only too few 
college-trained people but too few, teachers, 
too few highly-trained technicians carrying 
on basic research, and too little “blue 
collar” training in industrial skills. 


The committee’s concern is highlighted 
by a comparison with Russian attitudes 
on manpower. The Russians, it says, are 
placing major emphasis on the training of 
technological personnel, some of the results 
of which are “impressive”. 


From its survey of United States man- 
power needs, policies now in effect and 
suggestions made by both private and 
public groups, the committee underscores 
some of the questions on both short-term 


and long-range manpower policy as 
“priority matters for public discussion”. 
These include: draft deferment rules; 


recall of military reserves; under-employ- 
ment of existing capacities and _ skills; 
college training for students of top ability; 
and civilian reserve. 

Rosters are already being made up of 
engineers and scientists for emergency uses, 
says the report, and suggests a similar 
roster of “generalists” with civilian govern- 
ment experience who have exhibited out- 
standing skills “as a core of governmental 
competence ready for the call of a new 
emergency”. 

On under-employment of existing capa- 
cities and skills, the committee said the 
use of men and women in jobs below their 
existing capacities is “no less wasteful... 
than complete unemployment”. The report 
suggests campaigns to train physically- 
handicapped and to provide greater educa- 
tional opportunities in areas where fewer 
young people go on to higher education. 

The committee was headed by David J. 
Winton, a member of the NPA’s board’ 
of trustees. 
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Collective Agreements — 


amd Wase 


Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


Mining 

Iron Mining—Stcep Rock Lake, Ont.— 
Steep Rock Iron Mines Limited and 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 
8466. 


Agreement to be in effect from Webruary 
1, 1958, to January 31, 1954, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 


Check-off: the company will deduct monthly 
from the pay of each employee who is or 
during the currency of the agreement 
becomes a member of the bargaining unit 
his union dues and remit same to the union. 
An employee shall have the right to require 
the union to refund his first deduction from 
his pay and to cease making further deduc- 
tions for union dues provided that notice 
is given the union, with a duplicate to the 
company, within 15 days of such deduction; 
the company, in accordance with such notice, 
shall cease making any further deductions 
until directed by the employee to reinstate 
such deductions from his pay. The check-off 
is subject to the provisions of the “Rand 
Formula” with respect to penalties for 
unauthorized strikes and picketing. 


Hours: 8 per day; for the periods Feb- 
ruary 1 to May 8, 1953, and November 1, 
1958, to January 31, 1954, an average of 44 
hours per week (40 hours one week and 48 
the next); for the period May 4 to October 
831, 1958, 48 hours per week (previously 48 
hours per week all year). Overtime: time 
and one-half for all hours worked beyond 
the normal scheduled hours and for work on 
6 specified paid holidays (previous agreement 
provided double time for work on the 6 
paid holidays). 


Vacations with pay: 6 days after one 
year’s service, 8 days after 2 years’ service, 
10 days after 3 years’ service and 12 days 
after 4 years’ service. 


Minimum hourly wage rates for certain 
classifications; electricians $1.46 to $1.81, 
mechanics $1.51 to $1.71, shovel operators 
$1.73 and $1.85, machinists $1.61 and $1.79, 
carpenters $1.56 and $1.75, churn drillers 
$1.54 and $1.63, dredge operator $1.63, unit 
repairman $1.81, bulldozer operator $1.62, 
erusherman, painter, scaler $1.61; pneumatic 
driller $1.55; lineman, hydraulic miner 
rigger $1.59; powderman $1.58; truck driver 
(heavy), road grader operator $1.56; dump- 
man $1.50, pumpman $1.47: tractor operator 
truck driver (light), warehousemen $1.45: 
hiring rate $1.85; Holland erusherman $1.63. 
Holland crusher handyman $1,42, hoistman 
ed Se ncaa $1.67, miner $1.47 and $1.61, 
mucking machine operator $1.61, cage ski 
tender $1.55 and $1.66, iecoee $145 ne 
$1.54, truck driver (underground service) 
$1.51. (The above rates represent an in- 
crease of 5 per cent over the previous rates.) 
Effective November 1, 1953, all wage rates 
will be increased by 84 per cent. ta 
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A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Depart- 
ment, A number of those recently 


received are summarized here. Agree- 
ments made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec 


and schedules under Industrial Standards 
Acts, ete., are summarized in a separate 
article following this. 


Night shift differential: employees working 
night (third) shift will be paid a shift 
premium of 3 cents per hour. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights and a joint safety committee. 


Manufacturing 


Textile Produects—Ajaz, Ont—The 
Monarch Knitting Company Limited 
(Spinning Division) and The Teztile 
Workers Union of America, Local 1278. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 15, 
1953, until April 15, 1954, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: union shop. 

Check-off: voluntary. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week, except for maintenance and 
warehouse employees whose hours will be 9 
per day Monday through Friday, a 45-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for work 
in excess of the regular daily hours and for 
work on Saturdays, Sundays (or the alter- 
nate days off) and on 8 specified paid 
holidays. 

Rest periods: wherever shifts are inter- 
rupted by a regularly scheduled lunch period 
employees will be granted two 10-minute 
rest periods per shift. If no regularly 
scheduled lunch period is observed employees 
will be granted one 10-minute and one 15- 
minute rest period per shift. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s ser- 
vice one week with pay equal to 2 per cent 
of earnings during the preceding year, after 
3 years’ continuous service 2 weeks with pay 
equal to 8 per cent, and after 5 years’ 
continuous service 2 weeks with pay equal 
to 4 per cent of earnings during the pre- 
ceding year. Employees with less than one 
year’s service will receive a vacation allow- 
ance amounting to 2 per cent of earnings 
during the time of their employment. 


HTourly wage rates: male employees—roving 
hauler and sweeper, janitor 94 cents and $1; 
night draw frame tender, yarn inspector and 
handler, winder service, maintenance helper, 
lift truck operator, warehouseman 94 cents 
to $1.05; cotton and waste man, opening and 
picker tender, spinning doffer, night spinning 
frame tender 94 cents to $1.10; card tender, 


_ 


night speed frame tender, night lead hand 
94 cents to $1.15; card grinder 94 cents to 
$1.25, maintenance men 94 cents to $1.50. 
Female employees—draw frame _ tender, 
winder tender, yarn inspector 83 to 92 
cents; roller cleaner, cone labeller 83 to 89 
cents; spinning frame tender 83 to 95 cents, 
speed frame tender 83 to 98 cents. 

Off-shift differential: employees will be 
paid a shift bonus of 5 cents per hour for 
work on the evening shift and of 10 cents 
per hour for work on the night shift. 


Group Insurance Plan: three months after 
an employee commences to work for the 
company he and his dependents will 
become insured under a_ non-contributory 
Group Insurance Plan administered by a 
life insurance company. The plan covers 
Life Insurance, Weekly Sickness and 
Accident Insurance (non-occupational), 
Hospital Expense Insurance (non-occupa- 
tional), Surgical Operational Insurance (non- 
occupational) and Maternity Benefits. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


Veneer and Plywood—Mattawa, Ont— 
The Guelph Cask, Veneer and Plywood 
Company Limited and United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local 2759. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
19538, to March 31, 1954, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 


Union security: union shop for new 
employees, with maintenance of membership 
for all. When hiring employees, local union 
workers who are capable of performing the 
jobs to be filled will be given preference. 

Check-off: voluntary. 

Hours: 8 per day 6 days per week, a 
48-hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of 48 hours per week, 
double time for work on Sundays and double 
time and one-half for work on 7 specified 
paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: in accordance with 
the provisions of the Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act of Ontario, all 
eligible employees will receive in lieu of 
vacations with pay, vacation credits on the 
basis of 2 per cent of their gross earnings 
during their period of employment. 

In determining vacation credits, the com- 
pany will deduct all unauthorized absences 
in excess of one working day in each month 
from the vacation. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: yard—teamster 91 cents, tractor 
driver $1.06, truck driver $1.01; jammer 
operator 96 cents, helper 86 cents; yard 
labour 86 cents; drag saw-sawyer $1.01, 
marker $1.11, roller 91 cents, woodman 86 
cents; veneer lathes—operators $1.06 to 
$1.21, helpers 91 cents, peeler 86 cents, 
swing man $1.06, reel man $1.01; automatic 
clipper—operator $1.06; sorter, reel carrier 
86 cents; dry clippers—operator $1.01, 
helper 81 cents; glue spreader—mixer $1.16, 
operator 91 cents, helper 86 cents; power 
house—chief engineer $1.51, assistant engi- 
neer $1.26 to $1.36; fireman 96 cents, 
helper 86 cents; maintenance—millwright 
$1.51, assistant millwright $1.21, watchman 
86 cents. (The above rates are 6 cents 
per hour higher than the previous rates.) 
Female help, where employed, will be paid 


3 cents per hour less than the above rates. 
Hither party may reopen the question of 
wages if there is a 5-point change in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost-of-living 
index. 

Seniority: in lay-offs and promotions length 
of service will receive due consideration. 
However, the company’s right to recognize 
merit and ability and to retain key workers 
shall not be restricted. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Shipping Containers— Toronto, Ont.— 
Hinde and Dauch Paper Company of 
Canada Limited and International 
Chemical Workers’ Union, Local 169. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 17, 
1953, to March 8, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Check-off: all employees who were mem- 
bers of the union as of January 1, 1953, 
or who later joined the union, shall con- 
tinue to pay current dues to the union 
during the life of the agreement if they 
continue as employees of the company. The 
company will continue to deduct union dues 
weekly from the pay of union members 
during the term of the agreement and to 
remit same to the union. 

Hours: in paper mills—8 per day, an 
average of 44 hours per week for both day 
and tour workers; in box factory—9 per day 
Monday through Thursday, 8 on Friday, a 
44-hour week for day and night shift 
workers, and 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week, for tour workers. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of regular hours (except when a tour 
worker is working in place of his relief or 
where special arrangements are agreed to by 
employees directly affected, the union, and 
the company), for work between 8 a.m. 
Sunday and 8 a.m. Monday in the paper 
mills, or on Saturday and Sunday in the 
box factory and for all work on 8 specified 
holidays, 7 of which are paid holidays 
(previous agreement provided for 6 paid 
holidays). : 

Rest periods: all day and _ night shift 
employees in the box factory will be allowed 
two 10-minute rest periods per shift. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s continuous service, 2 weeks after 4 
years and 9 months of service and 3 weeks 
after 15 years’ service (previously the 
maximum of 2 weeks was granted after 5 
years’ service); employees with less than 
3 months’ service will receive one week 
without pay, while employees with 3 to 11 
months’ service will receive one week with 
pay in proportion to their length of service 
ranging from 14 to 54 days’ pay. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes in 
mill: machine tenders $1.99, back tenders 
$1.74, third hands $1.62, fourth hands $1.45, 
fifth hands $1.39; broke hustlers, spare 
hands, storage man $1.36; finishers $1.45 and 
$1.50, helpers $1.36; size man, hydrapulper 
operator, crane man $1.41; yard men $1.33; 
stock cutter operator $1.46, helper $1.30; 
pipe fitters $1.55 to $1.73, helpers $1.47; 
millwrights $1.47 to $1.66, helpers $1.36; 
blacksmith $1.78, machinist $1.73, carpenters 
$1.52 and $1.76, oilers $1.38. (The above 
rates represent a general increase of 10 
cents per hour.) In the box factory the 
base wage rates vary from 99 cents to $1.52, 
plus piece work for most classifications. The 
starting rate for new employees in both the 
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mills and the box factory will be 5 cents 
per hour less than that established as a 
standard and shall be continued for a period 
of 4 weeks’ continuous employment. If 
employee is satisfactory, his rate will be 
automatically increased to the minimum 
standard rate for the classification under 
which he works. 

Off-shift differential: tour workers will be 
paid a shift premium of 38 cents per hour 
for work on the afternoon shift and of 5 
cents per hour for work on the night shift. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


Metal Products—Oshawa, Ont—Fittings 
Limited and United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 1817. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1953, to April 30, 1954. Notice of termina- 
tion or of proposed revision may be given 
during March 1953, and negotiations upon 
any such proposal shall take place not later 
than the first week of April 1954. Any 
provision not so terminated or proposed to 
be revised is to remain in force pending 
such negotiations. This agreement is similar 
to the one previously in effect (L.G., Jan. 
1953, p. 93), with the following changes:— 

Vacations with pay: after 15 years’ service 
employees are now granted 3 weeks with pay 
on the basis of 6 per cent of an employees’ 
gross earnings during the preceding year. 


Hourly wage rates are increased by 8 cents 
per hour with additional increases ranging 
from 1 to 10 cents per hour for stationary 
engineers, employees of the shipping depart- 
ment and general labourers. 


Construction 


Carpenters—Ottawa, Ont.—The Ottawa 
Builders’ Exchange and The United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America, Local 93. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 11, 
1953, to April 30, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 4 months’ notice. 


Union security: the employers agree to 
employ members of the union when same are 
available. If a non-union carpenter is hired 
the employer will notify the union within 
24 hours. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Fri 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time? and ae 
half for the first 4 hours after 5 p.m. 
Monday through Friday and on Saturday 
morning until 12 noon, double time there- 
after and for work on Sundays and on 5 
specified holidays. Work on Saturdays 
Sundays and the 5 holidays may be per- 
formed only in cases of extreme necessity 


after obtaining a permit from isor 
committee. ee 


Vacation pay equal to 2 
; 2 per cent of 
is to be added to the weekly pay. ene 


Minimum basic wage rate wil 
(previously $1.65) per hour. ill be $1.75 


Off-shift differential: em 

ial: ployees on 
second and third shift will rae 8 ee 
pay for 7 hours’ work, 


Provision is made for +1 j 
digtcar ne adjustment of 


1500 


Carpenters—Toronto, Ont—The General 
Contractors’ Section of the Toronto 
Builders Exchange and the Umnited 


Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America (The Toronto and District 
Council of Carpenters and Millmen). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1953, to April 30, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: closed shop. The union 
must give preference in supplying men to 
employers who are party to this agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day, between 8 a.m. and 5 
p.m., Monday through Friday, a 40-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for the 
first 4 hours of work in excess of 8 hours 
per day and double time thereafter. Only 
in cases of extreme necessity may work be 
performed on Saturdays, Sundays and on 8 
specified holidays, such work to be paid for 
at double time. 

Vacation pay will be at the rate of 4 per 
cent of wages, but it is understood that only 
one week’s vacation will be taken. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen 
carpenters $2.20 (previously $2.10), appren- 
tices—Ist year 30 per cent, 2nd year 40 per 
cent, 3rd year 50 per cent and 4th year 70 
per cent of journeymen’s rate (as stipulated 
by the Ontario Apprenticeship Act.) 

Shift work: additional shifts of not more 
than 7 hours may be worked between mid- 
night Sunday and midnight Friday. The 
rate of pay for work on the second shift 
will be time and one-seventh and on the 
third shift time and one-half. Where no 
work has been done during the day, work 
performed between 5 p.m. and midnight will 
be paid at time and one-seventh. 

Travelling expenses: this agreement shall 
have jurisdiction over an area extending 
over a radius of 25 miles from the Toronto 
City Hall, divided into 5 zones, each with 
a radius of 5 miles. Travelling expenses will 
be paid on the following basis: for work in 
Zone 1 none, for work in Zone 2 50 cents 
and in Zone 3 $1.50 per day, regardless of 
place of residence. Residents of Zones 1, 
2 and 3 will be paid $2.50 per day if 
required to work in Zone 4 and $3.50 for 
work in Zone 5, while residents of Zones 
4 and 5 required to work in either Zone 4 
or Zone 5 will receive 10 cents per mile 
from place of residence to job in excess of 
the first 5 miles each way. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
differences. 


Electricians—Toronto, Ont—Certain Elec- 
trical Contracting Firms and Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 358. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1953, to May 31, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: closed shop. No member 
of the union shall be permitted to work at 
electrical construction work for anyone who 
is not a party to this agreement. The union 
shall not sign this agreement with anyone 
other than a party whose business is recog- 
nized as electrical construction work. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: double time for 
overtime and for work on _ Saturdays, 
Sundays and on 8 specified holidays. 


Vacation pay of 4 per cent of wages shall 
be granted employees in order to allow 2 
weeks’ vacation with pay. 

Hourly wage rates: journeymen $2.33 
(previously $2.20), foremen $2.58; appren- 
tices—first year 30 per cent, second year 40 
per cent, third year 50 per cent and fourth 
year 70 per cent of journeymen’s rate. 

Cost-of-living bonus: in addition to the 
above rates the journeymen’s and foremen’s 
rates will be increased by 5 cents per hour 
for each 5 point increase in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living index 
above the figure of 190. Such increases when 
granted shall become part of the basic hourly 
rate and shall not be deducted during the 
life of this agreement. 

Off-shift differential: where 2 or 3 shifts 
are employed, employees on other than the 
day shift will receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 
hours’ work. When work cannot be done 
during the day it may be done as a straight 
night shift of not more than 7 hours with 
pay for 8 at straight time. A minimum of 
6 hours with 7 hours’ pay shall be con- 
sidered a shift. No employee will be 
permitted to work more than one shift in 
24 hours unless overtime is paid. 

Apprentices: one apprentice may be 
employed by each employer and, in addition 
thereto one apprentice to every 3 journey- 
men in a shop. When a shop employs 10 
apprentices, additional apprentices may be 
employed at a ratio of one apprentice to 8 
journeymen. 

Out-of-town jobs: men requested to travel 
out of the Toronto zone shall have their 
transportation cost paid by the employer; 
they will also receive travelling time to and 
from the job. Employees on out-of-town jobs 
shall conform to building trades agreements 
in the district. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
differences. 


Service 


Municipal Government—Hamilton, Ont — 


The Corporation of the City of 
Hamilton and National Union of Public 
Service Employees, Local 6 (The Civic 
Employees’ Union). 

Agreement to be in»effect from February 
1, 1953, to January 31, 1955, and from year 
to year thereafter, subject to two months’ 
notice. 

Check-off: compulsory upon all employees 
within the bargaining unit (modified Rand 
Formula). 

Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40-hour 
week, except for cemetery employees who 
will work 534 days in any period of 6 days 
Monday through Saturday, a 44-hour week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for all work 
in excess of the above daily or weekly hours, 
double time for work on Sunday and on 11 
specified paid holidays and on any additional 
civic holidays as proclaimed by the mayor 
(also paid). Employees required to work on 
a 7 day week shift basis will be entitled to 
a lieu day off with pay or to an additional 
day’s pay should a designated statutory 
holiday fall on their scheduled day off. 

Vacations with pay: one week after 6 
months’ continuous service, 2 weeks after 
one year’s continuous service and 3 weeks 
during the year in which an employee com- 


pletes his fifteenth year of continuous ser- 
vice. However, employees in departments 
operating on a continuous 24 hour, 6 or 7 
day basis, will receive 3 weeks during the 
year in which they complete their tenth year 
of service. 

Welfare: all eligible employees will be 
entitled to al! rights, benefits and privileges 
in accordance with the provisions of any 
council by-law covering sick pay, pensions, 
group medical and hospitalization plans. 

Casual employees: a casual employee who 
shall complete 24 months of service within a 
period of 3 consecutive calendar years shall 
maintain seniority rights; he will be 
entitled to sick pay benefits as provided 
under city council by-law and to vacation 
pay of 4 per cent of his pay earned during 
the current year of employment. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 


tions: city engineers’ and _street_ commis- 
sioner’s department— machinist I  $1.773, 
blacksmith, carpenter, motor mechanic, 


shovel operator, machinist II $1.71; ditcher 
operator $1.644; Koering paver operator, 
water meter repairman $1.584; bulldozer 
operator, equipment repairman, roller oper- 
ator, utility man, water meter installer 
$1.524; garbage inspector, incinerator floor- 
man $1.48; asphalt mixer, flusher driver, 
snow plough operator, street sweeper oper- 
ator, tree climber, waterworks troubleman 
$1.453; garbageman $1.42; concrete spreader, 
form setter, garage attendant, stores 
attendant $1.393; sewer maintenance 
labourer $1.364, other labourers $1.334; 
parks department—equipment mechanic, 
plumbing repairman $1.644; gardener $1.394 
and $1.454; handyman, sports groundsman 
$1.454; plumber’s helper, truck driver $1.394; 
labourer $1.334, parks helper $1,233; 
cemetery department—mechanic $1.524, truck 
driver $1.394, labourer $1.334, cemetery 
helper $1.234. (The above rates are 21 cents 
per hour higher than the previous basic 
rates. However, this increase includes the 
incorporation into the rates of a cost-of- 
living bonus of 134 cents per hour granted 
under the terms of the previous agreement.) 

Off-shift differential: employees will be 
paid a shift differential of 7 cents per hour 
for work on the 3 p.m. to 11 p.m. shift and 
of 9 cents per hour for work on the 11 p.m. 
to 7 a.m. shift. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


Fire-Fighters—Hamilton, Ont—The Cor- 
poration of the City of Hamilton and 
International Association of Fire- 
fighters, Local 288. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
1, 1953, to December 31, 1954, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: union shop for new 
employees with maintenance of membership 
for all. 

Check-off: voluntary. 

Hours: an average of 46% per week. 
Employees will operate under a 3 platoon 
system—8 hours on followed by 16 hours off, 
a change of shifts to take place every 7 
days by the day shift working 16 hours. 
Each employee will be entitled to one day 
off in every calendar week, on a rotating 
system, and also to be off on the Sunday 
which falls between his regular Saturday 
and Monday off. 
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Holidays: each employee will receive a day 
off with pay in lieu of each declared or 
statutory holiday, at such time as may, be 
agreed upon by the fire chief and the union. 
“Vacations with pay: 14 days for employees 
with less than 10 years’ service, except that 
new employees starting after January 1, in 
any year, after serving a probationary period 
of 6 months, will be entitled to 14 days for 
each month of service from date of original 
appointment (not to exceed 14 days); 21 
days for employees with 10 or more years’ 
service. 

Accident and sickness: employees off duty 
as a result of an accident or occupational 
illness incurred in the performance of their 
duties will be provided with free hospital- 
ization and medical care; they will receive 
their full salary during such period off duty. 
Sick pay as provided under a city by-law 
shall form part of this agreement. 


Weekly wage rates: deputy chief $5,287.36 
(per year), assistant $91, district fire chief 
$87, superintendent of alarm systems $85; 
drill instructor, master mechanic $83; 
executive secretary to the chief $67.50 to 
$89.50; chief fire inspector $79, assistant 
$75: captain $79, lieutenant $75, mechanic 
$72, fire inspector and fireman $69; fire 
alarm electricians $57 to $72, fireman $57 
to $69, fire alarm operators $57 to $63. 

Uniforms: all fire department personnel 
shall be supplied with dress uniform and 
also with rubber clothes for fire fighting 
duty. ‘ 

Pensions: all employees shall be entitled 
to pensions aceording to the provisions of 
the Hamilton Firemen’s Benefit Fund. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniorily rights. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of the terms of three new agreements 
and the amendment of ten others. 


In addition to those summarized below, 
they include: the amendment of the 
agreements for the men’s and boys’ cloth- 
ing industry in the province and for 
printing trades at Quebec, published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, issue of August 1. 


A request for the amendment of the 
agreement for plumbers at Trois Riviéres 
was gazetted July 25; requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for the 
building trades at Chicoutimi and for the 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the Lazsour GAZETTE, 
January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been 


noted in the Lasour Gazette monthl i 
June 1934. Once: 
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food products manufacturing and wholesale 
trade at Quebec were published August 1. 
Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for barbers at Montreal and for 
retail stores at Quebec were gazetted 
August 15; requests to amend the agree- 
nfents for the men’s and boys’ shirt industry 
and the structural iron industry in the 
province, as well as the building trades at 
Chicoutimi, were gazetted August 22. 


Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain parity committees and _ others 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
parties to certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Bakery Products, Quebec District. 


An Order in Council dated July 23 and 
gazetted August 1, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
1951, p. 63, p. 690; March 1952, p. 298; 
Feb. 1953, p. 281). “Ie Syndicat des Indus- 
tries de la Patisserie et Biscuiterie Inc.” is 
added to the list of contracting parties. 


Minimum weekly wage rates in_ bread 
bakeries for apprentices, first 6 months, are 
increased from $19 to $19.50 per week. 


Minimum weekly wage rates in pastry and 
biscuit shops for class “C” employees com- 
prising 40 per cent of category I (fabrica- 
tion of pastry, biscuits, etc.) are increased 
from $17.92 to $19.50; minimum rates for 
classes “B” and “C” employees comprisin 
40 per cent in each class of category 
(male and female packing, orders and 
sampling in pastry-shop) are increased from 
$17.92 and $15.68 respectively, to $19.50; 
minimum rates for class “C” employees com- 
prising 40 per cent of category III Nadas 
house, delivery, ete, male and female 
employees in biscuit-shops) are increased 
from $17.92 to $19.50. 


Minimum weekly wage rates in the delivery 
department and for maintenance employees 
are now as follows: salesman, delivery man 
$29, salesman’s helper $25, truck driver $34; 
maintenance employees (watchmen, yardmen, 
general workers, ete.), work week not 
exceeding 54 hours, $28 per week, helpers 
$19.50. (The above rates are $4 per week 
higher for salesman and delivery man, $7 
per week higher for salesman’s helper, $1.50 
per week higher for maintenance helper, 
unchanged for truck drivers and main- 
tenance workers.) 


Dress Manufacturing Industry, Province 


of Quebec. 


An Order in Council dated July 16 and 
gazetted August 1, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (l.G., 
1951, p. 690, p. 1376, p. 1672; April 1952, 
p. 451, May, p. 611, Aug., p. 1083, and 
previous issues). 

Industrial jurisdiction: this agreement will 
now apply to the manufacture or produc- 
tion, completely or partially, of all types 
of dresses, blouses, odd and separate skirts, 
and all garments analogous thereto and 
including but not limited to: ensembles, 
gowns, beach clothes, play clothes, sports 
clothes, blouses, vestees, smocks, hoovers, 
house coats, aprons, kimonas, dressing gowns 
and uniforms of all materials and description 
not already governed by the agreements for 
the Ladies’ Cloak and Suit Industry and 
the Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Industry in 
the Province of Quebec. It will also apply 
to the several parts of the above garments 
when manufactured in combination or as 
independant items. The provision excluding 
from the jurisdiction of this agreement, 
knitted garments for females, where fabrics 
and finished products are made in the same 
establishment, is deleted. 

Hours and overtime: regular weekly hours 
are unchanged at 40 per week with limited 
overtime at regular rates and time and one- 
half. This amendment provides that during 
the summer season, ending July 1, 1953, 
employees may work Saturdays between 8 
a.m. and noon, on a voluntary basis, such 
work to be paid for at time and one- 
half. (Work on Saturday was previously 
prohibited.) 


Sheet Metal Manufacturing, Montreal. 


An Order in Council dated July 16 and 
gazetted July 25, makes binding the terms 
of a new agreement between The Builders 
Exchange Inc., Sheet Metal Fabricating 
Section and The Sheet Metal Workers 
International Association, Local 116. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from July 25, 1953, to 
July 24, 1954, without reopening. 

This agreement is similar to that pre- 
viously in effect (L.G., Sept., p. 1326) with 
the exception of the following:— 

Minimum hourly wage rates: journeyman 
sheet metal mechanic, journeyman welder, 
journeyman machinist $1.64; charge hand, 
toolmaker $1.69; welder specialist, assembler 
and specialist, machinist specialist $1.43; 
production welders from $1.17 in first 6 
months to $1.35 in fourth 6 months, there- 
after welder specialist at $1.43; buffer and 
polisher class “A” $1.50; painter $1.54; 
painter (spray) $1.36; blacksmith $1.56; 
machine operator $1.35; production worker 
$1.20, after one year’s service with same 
employer $1.25; helper $1.15; truck driver 


and storekeeper $1.20; leading hands 10 
cents above the rate of their classification; 
boys (16 to 18 years) 80 cents increased 5 
cents per hour for every 6 months of con- 


tinuous service (at age 19 to be classified 
and paid as helpers). Employees on night 
shifts will be paid a premium of 7 (pre- 


viously 5) cents per hour and those on 
irregular or off shifts 5 cents per hour extra 
as previously. (The above rates are 7 cents 
per hour higher for journeymen sheet metal 
mechanics, unchanged for journeymen 
welders and 5 cents higher for other 
classifications). (The occupations welders 
classes “A”, “B” and “C” included in the 
previous agreement are now replaced by 
journeyman welder and welder specialist 
and the classification assistant-foreman is 
deleted.) Minimum rates for apprentice 
sheet metal mechanics range from 50 per 
cent of journeyman’s rate in first year to 
85 “Sper cent in fourth year. 

Vacation with pay: one week with pay 
based on 2 per cent of standard hours 
worked during preceding 12 months from 
May 1 to April 30 at the wage rate in 
effect at July 1 or at time of taking vaca- 
tion, whichever is earlier, to all employees 
with one or more years of service at May 1; 
2 weeks with pay equal to 4 per cent to 
employees with 5 or more years of service. 
Other regulations provide vacation rights for 
employees with less than one year of service, 
vacation rights on termination of employ- 
ment and give to the employer the right to 
close the plant to provide a vacation period, 
as well as the right to stagger vacation 
periods to maintain production. Vacation 
will be taken between May 1 and September 
30. However, subject to mutual agreement 
between employees and employer it may be 
taken after September 30. 

Other provisions of this agreement include 
apprenticeship regulations as well as regula- 
tions governing deductions from wages, 
employee’s rating and grievance procedure. 


Garage Employees, Sherbrooke. 


An Order in Council dated July 16 and 
gazetted July 25, makes binding the terms 
of a new agreement between the Automobile 
Dealers Association of the Hastern Town- 
ships and “L’Association des Hmployés de 
Garage des Cantons de l’Est”, affiliated to 
the Watioual Metal Workers Federation 
(CCCL). Agreement to be in effect from 
Juy 25, 1953, for a period of one year, 


thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. 
Industrial jurisdiction: the agreement 


applies to employers, professional employers, 
artisans and employees, including stock room 
and accessories clerks, janitors and service 
salesmen in garages, parking-grounds, serap- 
ping yards, machine shops, stores, branches, 
warehouses and any place where spare parts 
and accessories are unpacked, stored, sold 
and delivered. 

Territorial jurisdiction: it applies to the 
city of Sherbrooke and municipalities com- 
pletely or partly located within a radius of 
10 miles of its limits, as well to the city of 
Thetford-Mines and within a radius of 5 
miles of its limits. 

Hours: garages, machine shops, scrapping 
yards, parking grounds—9 per day, 49 per 
week, distributed between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
Monday through Friday and between 7 a.m. 
and noon Saturday; service men—10 hours 
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per first shift (day) or second shift (night), 
60 per week; janitor (watchmen) 72 per 
week: stockroom clerks 49 per week. (Pre- 
viously service men worked 12 hours per 
shift, 72 per week, and stockroom clerks 
worked 52 hours per week; in garages, etc., 
hours are unchanged.) : 

Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of regular hours; double time for 
work on Sundays, or the alternate weekly 
day of rest, or for work on any of 12 
specified paid holidays to all employees paid 
on a weekly basis (except servicemen) ; 
employees paid on an hourly basis are 
entitled to the above 12 specified holidays 
(only 3 of which are paid holidays). 

Minimum hourly and weekly wage rates: 
journeymen wheelwrights, machinists, body 
workers, electricians, blacksmiths, mechanics, 
joiners, upholstery cleaners, painters, uphol- 
sterers, radiator workers, welders, testers, 
vuleanizers, footing specialists, burning 
specialists, glaziers, wheel alignment special- 
ists, tune-up specialists, brake repair 
specialists, spring, differential and frame 
specialists—first class $1.30 per hour, second 
class $1.15; greaser and service men—first 
class $1, second class 90 cents per hour; 
janitor and night watchmen $45 per week; 
service salesmen and foremen $50 per week; 
spare parts employees in garages, stores, 
warehouses (errands and shipping): clerk 
(first class) $46, (second class) $36, (third 
class) $28, (fourth class) $23; apprentices 
in all categories (16 to 20 years) from 60 
cents per hour in first year to 75 cents in 
third year, (20 to 26 years) from 75 cents 
in first year to 95 cents in third year. (The 
above minimum hourly rates for journeymen 
wheelwrights, body workers, ete., and for 
greasers and servicemen are from 12 to 15 
cents per hour higher than those previously 
in effect; the rate for janitor and watch- 
man, is $4,50 per week higher.) 

Vacation with pay: one week with pay 
after one year of continuous service (May 1 
of one year to April 30 of next), for the 
same employer; one-half day for each 
calendar month of service to those employed 
less than one year. Vacation pay will be 
equal to the wages an employee would have 
earned during his vacation period (if paid 
on a weekly basis), or 2 per cent of the 
wages earned during the period entitling 
him to his vacation if paid on any other 
basis. (The above provisions are unchanged 
from those previously in effect.) However, 
it is now provided that after a minimum of 
5 years’ service employees will be entitled to 
two weeks vacation (12 working days) pay- 
able at regular rates, if paid on a weekly 
basis, or 4 per cent of wages earned if paid 
on any other basis, the second week to be 
taken during the winter months. Provision 
is made for employees in the case of can- 
cellation of labour contract. 

Other provisions include regulations gov- 
erning apprenticeship conditions, uniforms 
tools and outside work. ; 


Metal Trades, Quebee District. 


An Order in Council dated July 2 
gazetted August 1, amends the for 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G. 
1951, p. 546, Nov. p. 1538; July 1953. 
P, pine and A ag issues). A correction 
fy) 18 agreement was publish i 
Quebec Official Gazette, tian 20. ae ee 

Minimum hourly wage rates: the table of 
minimum rates is revised by the addition of 
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the following: production workers (female) 
from 45 cents per hour in first 3 months to 
57 cents after 6 months in Zone I, 40 to 
52 cents per hour in Zone II. 


Construction 


Building Trades, Montreal District. 

An Order in Council dated July 23 and 
gazetted August 1, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
June 1952, p. 781; March 1953, p. 432, April, 

. 582, May, p. 728, June, p. 886, Sept., 
p. 1326). The Corporation of Master Elec- 
tricians of the Province of Quebec, Section 
of Montreal, is added to the list of contract- 
ing parties. A new part “KE” governing 
electricians is added to this agreement. 
New working conditions for this trade are 
as follows:— 

Electricians 

Industrial jurisdiction includes all work 
governed by the Electricians and Electrical 
Installations Act (SRQ, 1941, chapter 172, 
and amendments). 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
40 per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work done 
between 5 p.m. and 10 p.m. Monday through 
Friday and on Saturday between 8 a.m. and 
5 pm.; double time for work between 10 
p.m. and 8 am. Monday through Friday and 
after 5 p.m. on Saturday. 

Minimum hourly wage rate: contracting 
master electrician working as an employee 
and holding licence “A” whether using tools 
or acting as foreman, etc. $2.25; journeyman 
electrician holding licence “C” $1.85 (effec- 
tive November 1, 1953, $1.90); apprentices 
will receive from 40 per cent of journeyman’s 
rate in first year to 75 per cent in fourth 
year. (The going rate for journeyman elec- 
trician is 5 cents per hour higher than 
previously in effect.) A premium of 10 cents 
per hour will be paid to all workers engaged 
on any broken day shift. 

Vacation with pay provisions are those 
which are applicable to all building trades 
at Montreal as follows: employees contin- 
uously in the service of one employer during 
the vacation with pay credit period are 
entitled to 7 days’ continuous vacation, with 
pay equal to 2 per cent of gross earnings 
for such credit period. redit stamps 
redeemable from the Commission. . 

Other provisions include regulations gov- 
erning board and travelling expenses for 
work outside the limits of Montreal, as well 
as ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
employed. ; 

With the exception of working conditions 
outlined above the general conditions of the 
main agreement will continue to apply. 


Building Trades, St-Jean and Iberville. 

An Order in Council dated July 23 and 
gazetted August 1, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
1950, p. 1053, Nov., p. 1905; 1951, p. 977; 
May 1952, p. 610, Aug., p. 1084, Dec., p. 1600, 
and previous issues). ‘Le Syndicat Catho- 
lique national des Plombiers et Electriciens 
de Saint-Jean” is added to the list of con- 
tracting parties. 

Hours and overtime: provisions governing 
weekly hours of 44 for skilled workers and 
50 for labourers, as well as time and one- 
half for work in excess of regular hours, 
remain unchanged. However weekly hours 


for shovel operators and pile drivers, as well 
as associated occupations (cartage and haul- 
age employees), due to seasonal nature of 
their work, are increased from 55 to 60 per 
week; overtime rate only for work in excess 
of these hours. 

Minimum hourly. wage rates are from 5 to 
15 cents per hour higher than those pre- 
viously in effect and new rates for certain 
classifications are now as follows: sprinkler 
fitter, cement finisher, reinforcing — steel 
erector, crane operator, steam or heavy gaso- 
line mixer operator, shovel operator $1.45; 
bricklayer, plasterer, mason, cement block 
layer, joint pointer $1.62; caulkers, carpenter, 
joiner, construction mechanic (concrete 
forms, shop or job, screen laying, wood or 
metal, frames, windows, weatherstrips, etc.), 
roofer (composition, gravel, sand, asphalt), 
drill operator and blaster, blacksmith (on 
job), floor scraper and polisher (hand or 
machine), rigger, saw setter, machinist, 
painter, sprayman, decorator, glazier, paper- 
hanger, floor varnisher, plumber, steam- 
fitter, pipe mechanic (junior journeyman), 
lather (wood or metal), terrazzo polisher 
(wet) $1.35; journeyman-joiner (first year), 
grader, bulldozer, tractor and roller (steam 
or gas) operators, journeyman painter 
(first year) $1.20; horse driver, labourer 
(common), kettleman, labourer (hod carrier), 
water carrier $1; truck driver, freight 
elevator operator, asphalt ramming and 
spreading, piping, caulkers, welders $1.10; 
fireman (construction), electric or light 
gasoline mixer operator $1.05; journeyman 
plumber, steamfitter and pipe mechanic, pipe 
insulation mechanic, pipe welder (acetyline 
or electric), oil burner mechanic, cork in- 
sulation layer, tinsmith and _ sheetmetal 
roofer (shop or job), journeyman electrician 
$1.50; roofer (slate and tile) $1.70; marble 
layer $1.75; terrazzo and tile layer $1.68, 
mastic floor layer $1.60; kettleman (flooring 
only) $1.30; terrazzo polisher (dry) $1.53; 
watchmen (employed also as fireman with 
fourth class certificate, unlimited daily hours, 
weekly maximum 72) $1.30; material checker 
and timekeeper $53 per week (an increase of 
$4.40). Contractors—personal services 
(plumbers, steamfitters, pipe mechanics and 
electricians) $2.50 per hour, are added to 
the wage scale. Work performed by a night 
shift (second shift) will be compensated for 
by a premium of 15 cents per hour. New 
minimum rates for apprentices to the various 
trades are published in this amendment. 


Building Trades, Trois Riviéres. 


An Order in Council dated July 23 and 
gazetted August 1, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
May, p. 729). 

This amendment provides that construc- 
tion contracts granted and signed before the 
effective date of the present agreement are 
subject to the wage rates of the former 
agreement until their completion. However, 
such contracts are governed by all other 
provisions of the present agreement. (The 
last provision is added.) 


Structural Iron Industry (Erection), 
Province of Quebec. 

An Order in Council dated July 23 and 
gazetted August 1, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement between The 
Builders’ Exchange Inc., Montreal (Struc- 
tural Iron Industry Section) and “The 


International Association of Bridge, Struc- 
tural and Ornamental Iron Workers, Local 
No. 711”. Agreement to be in effect from 
August 1, 1953, until Maren 31, 1954. 

The terms of this agreement are similar 
to those of the agreement previously in effect 
(L.G., Nov. 1952, p. 1481; June 1953, p. 886, 
Sept., p. 1327) with the exception of the 
following :— 

Industrial jurisdiction: the erection and 
construction of ornamental iron, as well as 
construction operations involving the erec- 
tion (or fabrication) of tank and other plate 
work is not mentioned in the present agree- 
ment. (Other conditions are unchanged.) 

Territorial jurisdiction: the entire prov- 
ince of Quebec. However, outside the Island 
of Montreal, the cities of Quebec and 
Sherbrooke (the latter two are added), the 
agreement will apply only to metal construc- 
tion operations amounting to 50 tons or 
more. (Previously to operations, whose cost, 
including wages and materials, amounted to 
$25,000, or more.) 

Hours and overtime provisions are un- 
changed as follows: 8 per day, 40 per week 
for tradesmen and apprentices; 9 per day, 
50 per week for labourers. Time and one- 
half for work done by tradesmen and 
apprentices in excess of regular hours; 
double time for work on Sundays and ll 
specified holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: structural 
steel erector, structural steel welder, burner, 
rigger, machinery mover $1.90 (an increase 
of 10 cents per hour); apprentices rates of 
70 and 80 per cent of journeyman’s rate in 
first and second years, respectively, are 
unchanged. (The classifications burner, 
rigger and machinery mover are added.) 

Vacation with pay: employees contin- 
uously in the service of one employer during 
the vacation with pay credit period are 
entitled to 7 days continuous vacation, with 
pay equal to 2 per cent of gross earnings 
for such credit period. Credit stamps may 
be redeemed from the Commission. 

Provisions governing travelling time are 
added and the ratio of apprentices to the 
number of structural steel workers employed 
is now one apprentice for each 3 (previously 
5), or fraction thereof, employed on any job. 


Trade 


Hardware, Paint and Building Materials 
Stores, Quebec. 


An Order in Council dated July 30 and 
gazetted August 8, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
1950, p. 1681; 1951, p. 1253; March 1952, 
p. 298, Aug., p. 1084, and previous issues). 
This amendment to be in effect from June 1, 
1953. 

Minimum wage rates of weekly rated 
employees engaged in establishments not 
exclusively dealing in the sale of building 
materials, as well as weekly rates for 
employees in stores engaged in the sale of 
building materials only, are increased by 
from $1 to $2 per week. Minimum hourly 
rates for extra and supernumerary clerks 
and trade apprentices in establishments not 
wholly engaged in the sale of building 
materials are from 2 to 4 cents per hour 
higher. 
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ee 


Service 


Tavern Employees, Quebec. 

An Order in Council dated July 16 and 
gazetted July 25, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., 1946, 
p. 1774; 1948, p. 1249; 1950, p. 518; 1951, 
p. 977; July 1952, p. 931, and previous 
issues). The present agreement, as amended, 
will be in effect until December 1, 1954, 
thereafter from year to year, subject to 


notice. The present amendment to be in 
effect from January 1, 1953. 

Specified holidays: St. Jean Baptiste Day 
will be a paid holiday for regular employees 
increasing the total paid holidays to 8. 

Minimum wage rates are increased by $2 
per week for weekly rated employees and 
by 5 cents per hour for hourly rated 
employees. (Weekly hours remain at 54 
per week.) 


Industrial Standards Acts, etc. 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, Etc*., include eight new 
schedules, one made for the first time, and 
the amendment of three others. In addi- 
tion to those summarized below, they 
include: the amendment of the schedule 
for plumbers at Moncton, published in 
The Royal Gazette, New Brunswick, of 
August 26, and the amendment of the 
schedules for barbers in the Sarnia-Point 
Edward and Stratford Zones in The Ontario 
Gazette of August 8. 


ONTARIO 
Construction 


Painters and Decorators, Toronto. 


An Order in Council dated June 18 and 
gazetted July 4, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new schedule for painters and deco- 
rators in the Toronto Zone, to be in effect 
from July 14, 1953, during pleasure. 


*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta—legislation provides that, follow- 
ing a petition from representatives of 
employers and employees in any (or speci- 
fied) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act 
may himself, or through a government 
official delegated by him, call a confer- 
ence of representatives of employers and 
employees. This conference is for the pur- 
pose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of 
negotiating minimum rates of wages and 
maximum hours of work. A schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that 
it has been agreed to by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all 
zones designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory 
committee for every zone to which a 
schedule applies to assist in carrying out 
the provisions of the Act and the regula- 
tions, References to the summaries of these 
Acts and to amendments to them are given 
in the Lasour Gazette, August 1953; p. 1168. 
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This schedule is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect (L.G., 1951, p. 693) with 
the exception of the following:— 


Minimum hourly wage rates for work done 
during the regular working period of a 
regular work day and for night work are 
increased by 20 cents to $1.75 per hour (to 
and including September 30, 1953); addi- 
tional increases are provided as follows: 
$1.85 from and including October 1, 1953, 
to and including April 30, 1954; $1.95 on 
and after May 1, 1954. (Weekly hours are 
unchanged at 40 per week.) 


Electricians, Welland. 


An Order in Council dated June 18 and 
gazetted July 4, makes binding the terms 
of a first schedule for the electrical repair 
and construction industry in the Welland 
Zone, to be in effect from July 14, 1953, 
during pleasure. 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, 44 per week. Provision is 
made for shift work. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work done 
during the 7-hour period immediately follow- 
ing a regular work day (Monday through 
Friday), on Saturday after midday; double 
time for all other overtime including Sunday 
and 7 specified holidays. With the exception 
of one hour immediately following a regular 
work day (Monday through Friday), no 
overtime work will be done without a permit 
from the advisory committee. Permits will 
be issued only to employers. : 


Minimum hourly wage rate: $1.95 per 
hour. The advisory committee may fix a 
lower minimum rate for handicapped 
persons. 


Bricklayers, Ottawa. 


An Order in Council dated July 22 and 
gazetted August 8, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new schedule for the bricklaying 
and stonemasonry industry in the Ottawa 
Zone, to be in effect from August 18, 1953, 
during pleasure. 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
40 per week. Work which cannot be done 
during the regular working day may be done 
during any other hours, if an employee does 
not work more than 8 hours, and such work 
will be night work. Provision is made for 
shift work. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work 
between 5 p.m. and 10 p.m. on a regular 
working day and between 8 a.m. and midday 


Saturday; double time for all other over- 
time work and for work on Sundays or any 
of 5 specified holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rate is increased 
from $1.55 (L.G., Oct. 1948) to $2 per hour 
for work done during a regular working 
period and for night work. Employees on 
shift work will receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 
hours’ work. The advisory committee may 
fix a lower minimum rate for those workers 
partly subject to the schedule or those who 
are handicapped. 


Carpenters, Ottawa. 


An Order in Council dated July 22 and 
gazetted August 8, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the carpentry indus- 
try in the Ottawa Zone, to be in effect from 
August 18, 1953, during pleasure. 

The terms of this schedule are similar 
to those previously in effect (L.G., Dec. 
1952, p. 1602) with the exception of the 
following: — 

Minimum hourly wage rate for a 40-hour 
Se is increased by 10 cents to $1.75 per 

our. 


Electricians, Ottawa. 


An Order in Council dated July 22 and 
gazetted August 8, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the electrical repair 
and construction industry in the Ottawa 
Zone, to be in effect from August 18, 1953, 
during pleasure. 

The terms of this schedule are similar 
to those previously in effect (LG., 
1951, p. 1110) with the exception of the 
following :— 

Overtime: $2.92 for work done during the 
4-hour period immediately following a 
regular work day; double time for all other 
overtime and on Saturdays, Sundays, or any 
of 6 specified holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rate is increased 
from $1.50 (L.G., Aug. 1951) to $1.95 per 
hour during regular working periods; from 
$1.714 to $2.23 for night work. (Weekly 
hours remain at 40.) 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Construction 


Carpenters, Moose Jaw. 


An Order in Council approved July 13 and 
gazetted July 24, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the carpentry indus- 
try at Moose Jaw and within a radius of 
20 miles of its limits, to be in effect from 
August 3, 1953. 


Hours are unchanged at 8 per day, 40 per 
week. Provision is made for night work. 


Overtime: as previously in effect, time and 
one-half for the first 4 hours’ work in excess 
of 8 per day; double time thereafter, and 
on Saturdays and Sundays. 

Minimum hourly wage rate: $1.75 per hour 
(an increase of 10 cents); carpenters in 
charge will be paid not less than 15 cents 
per hour extra. Shift work will be paid for 
at the rate of 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ 
work. Any employee required to report, and 
who reports, for work will be paid at least 
4 hours’ wages at regular rates provided 
that if such employee works less than 4 
hours due to inclement weather, or is dis- 
charged for incompetence, he will be paid 
only for the hours worked. 


Carpenters, Swift Current. 

An Order in Council approved July 13 
and gazetted July 24, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for the carpentry 
industry at Swift Current and within a 
radius of 10 miles of its limits, to be in 
effect from August 3, 1953. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, 44 per week. Provision is 
made for night work. 

Overtime: time and one-half for the first 
4 hours in excess of 8 hours per day; double 
time thereafter and on Saturday afternoons 
and Sundays. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen 
$1.70, carpenters (other than journeymen) 
$1.45 per hour. (The above rates are 15 
cents per hour higher than those previously 
in effect.) Journeymen in charge of 4 or 
more men will be paid 15 cents per hour 
over and above the rates for journeymen. 
Any employee required to report, and who 
reports, for work will be paid at least 4 
hours’ wages at regular rates provided that 
if such employee works less than 4 hours 
due to inclement weather, or is discharged 
for incompetence, he will be paid only for 
the hours worked. 


ALBERTA 


Trade 


Dairy Industry, Calgary. 

An Order in Council dated June 30 and 
gazetted July 15, makes binding a new 
schedule for the dairy industry at Calgary, 
to be in effect from July 25, 1953, for a 
period of 12 months, or thereafter, during 
pleasure. 

Hours: salesmen (on commission)—9 per 
day (maximum), 44 per week of 5 days (40 
weeks from September to June), 44 per week 
of 6 days (12 weeks, June to September) ; 
ice cream and butter departments, permanent 
employees—8 per day (maximum), 40 per 
week of 5 days (September to May), 44 per 
week of 54 days (May to September); other 
employees—8 per day, 40 per week; tem- 
porary employees—44 per week of 54 days 
(May, June, July, August). (Salesmen 
previously worked 45 hours per 6 day week, 
maximum;:other male and female employees 
8 per day, 44 per week.) 

Overtime: plant employees—time and one- 
half ordinary rate (for salesmen time and 
one-half the basic rates paid); double time 
for work on any of 8 paid holidays, subject 
to alternative provisions that may be 
adopted by employer. 

Minimum wage rates: plant (male)— 
special dairy help $208.20 per month (an 
increase of $20.80); experienced dairy help 
$193.20, inexperienced dairy help, first 90 
days $178.20, second 90 days $185.70; plant 
(female) —experienced $158.20, | inexper- 
ienced, first 90 days $143.20, second 90 days 
$150.70. (Rates shown above, except that 
for male, special dairy help, are $10.80 per 
month higher.) Minimum base rates for 
salesmen (retail) are $10.80 per month 
higher as follows: retail drivers $197.20 per 
month (base pay), plus commission of 1 cent 
per unit on units sold between 8,001 and 
10,000 units per month, 12 cents between 
10,001 and 12,000, 24 cents over 12,000; 
route reliefmen $228.20 (base pay), plus 
average commission on routes assigned to 
reliefman’s swing, route supervisor $240.70 


(Continued on p. 1514) 
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Labour Legislation Enacted by 
21" Parliament at 7™ Session 


Of special interest: anti-discrimination law applying to employment 
under federal jurisdiction, amendments to Unemployment Insurance and 
Seamen Compensation Acts, and grant for health services to disabled 


At the 1952-53 session of Parliament, 
November 20 to May 14, a new type of 
labour law, the Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act, was passed, the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act was amended, and 
benefits under the Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Act were increased. 

Half a million dollars was voted for 
new health grants to provide rehabilitation 
services for the disabled. Provision was 
made for assistance to children whose 
fathers died as a result of war service to 
enable them to pursue their education 
beyond secondary school. Revision of the 
superannuation legislation for federal 
public servants will bring most regular 
full-time employees within the Act. The 
total cumulative statutory appropriations 
under the National Housing Act were in- 
creased to $750 million and a number of 
amendments made to improve the opera- 
tion of the Act. 

The Emergency Powers Act was 
extended to May 31, 1954. 

Legislation governing trade marks was 
revised and consolidated, the culmination 
of years of study by the groups closely 
concerned. This is the legislation under 
which union labels and shop cards may be 
registered to prevent unauthorized use. 

New legislation enables co-operative 
credit societies operating under provincial 
Acts to form national associations and 
provides safeguards and supervision for 
such associations. 


Fair Employment Practices 


The anti-discrimination Bill announced 
in the Speech from the Throne and 
introduced by the Minister of Labour early 
in January was the third federal measure 
dealing with discrimination in employment 
on grounds of race, national origin,. colour 
or religion. An amendment to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act in 1952 placed an 
obligation on the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission to see that there is no dis- 
crimination on these grounds in respect to 
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This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


referrals to employment through its offices, 
and an Order in Council effective January 
1, 1953, required a  non-discrimination 
clause to be included in government con- 
struction and supplies contracts to which 
the fair wage conditions are applicable. 

The Bill was approved in principle by 
all parties in the House. Extracts from 
the debates appeared in the May issue 
at p. 667 and the June issue at p. 832. 
Several amendments proposed by the 
standing committee on industrial relations 
were adopted. These added a definition 
stating that national origin as used in the 
Act includes nationality and ancestry and 
changed another section so as to prohibit 
specifically the use of application forms 
containing questions pointing to a prefer- 
ence or limitation prohibited by the Act. 
A provision was added to the effect that 
whenever a question arises as to whether 
a trade union discriminates contrary to 
the Act, “no presumption shall be made 
or inference drawn from the name of the 
trade union.” The effective date for the 
legislation was set at July 1, 1953. 

The basic provisions of the Canada Fair 
Employment Practices Act are:— 

No employer shall refuse to employ or to 
continue to employ, or otherwise diserim- 
inate against any person in regard to 
employment or any term or condition of 
employment because of his race, national 
origin, colour or religion. 
and 

No trade union shall exclude any person 
from full membership or expel or suspend 
or otherwise discriminate against any of 
its members or discriminate against any 
person in regard to his employment by any 
employer, because of that person’s race, 
national origin, colour or religion. 

Further, an employer is prohibited from | 
using an employment agency that discrim- 


inates on these grounds. No one may use 
an application form or publish an adver- 
tisement or make a written or oral inquiry 
in connection with employment that 
expresses, either directly or indirectly, 
“any limitation, specification or preference 
as to race, national origin, colour or 
religion” unless it is based upon a bona 
fide occupational qualification. Discrim- 
ination against a person who files a com- 
plaint or gives evidence or otherwise assists 
in the prosecution of a complaint under 
the Act is also forbidden. 

The Act applies to undertakings within 
the legislative authority of Parliament, 
listed much as in the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act, and crown 
corporations; persons employed or seeking 
employment in these undertakings; and 
trade unions composed of such employees. 
An employer of fewer than five persons is 
excluded. 

A person who claims to be aggrieved 
because of a violation of the Act may file 
a complaint in writing with “the Director”, 
an officer of the Department of Labour 
designated by the Minister to receive com- 
plaints. The procedure on receipt of a 
complaint is for the Director to send an 
officer to investigate the complaint “and 
endeavour to effect a settlement of the 
matters complained of?’ If the officer 
reports that he is unable to effect a 
settlement, the Minister, on the recom- 
mendation of the Director, may appoint an 
Industrial Inquiry Commission to deal 
with the matters involved in the com- 
plaint. The Commission, which has the 
same ample powers to conduct a full 
inquiry as an Industrial Inquiry Commis- 
sion under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, and receives 
the same remuneration, will inquire into 
the matter “and shall give full oppor- 
tunity to all parties to present evidence 
and make representations.” If any matter 
involved in a well-founded complaint is 
not settled, the Commission is to set out 
in a report to the Minister the course 
that ought to be taken. The Minister will 
send a copy of the recommendation to 
each of the persons affected, and he may 
make it public. He has authority to issue 
whatever order he deems necessary to 
carry out the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions, which may include reinstatement, 
with or without compensation for loss of 
employment. His order is enforceable. 

A person who does any of the things 
prohibited by the Act or who neglects to 
do anything required by the Act is guilty 
of an offence and is liable on summary 
‘conviction, if an individual, to a fine not 


exceeding $100 and if a corporation, trade 
union, employers’ organization or employ- 
ment agency, to a fine not exceeding $500. 
If an employer is convicted of discrim- 
inating against an employee because he 
has filed a complaint under the Act, in 
addition to the above penalty, he may 
be required to pay compensation for loss 
of employment and to reinstate the 
employee in the position he would have 
held had the discriminatory act not taken 
place. 

The Minister’s consent is required for 
instituting prosecution for an offence under 
the Act. 

The Minister has further authority on 
his own initiative where he deems _ it 
expedient to undertake “such inquiries and 
other measures as appear advisable to him 
to promote the purposes of the Act.” 

Similar legislation was enacted in 
Ontario in 1951 and in Manitoba at the 
last session. 


Unemployment Insurance 

An amendment to the Unemployment 
Insurance Act which came into force on 
August 3 provides that a person who is 
receiving benefits under the Act will con- 
tinue to receive benefits even if he becomes 
incapable of work by reason of illness, 
injury or quarantine during his period of 
entitlement. The amendment does not 
provide for payment of benefit to persons 
who lose their employment as a result of 
illness, injury or quarantine, or who 
become ill, injured or quarantined before 
the time at which benefit would otherwise 
be payable to them. Extracts from the 
House of Commons Debates on passage 
of the Bill appeared in the June issue at 
p. 830, and a report of the amendment in 
the August issue at p. 1116. 


Merchant Seamen Compensation 

An amendment to the Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Act, proclaimed in force 
from June 1, 1953, increases the benefits 
payable under the Act. 

The Act, which has been administered 
by the Department of Labour since January 
1, 1950, provides for compensation to a 
disabled seaman or to dependants of a 


‘deceased seaman in case of an accident 


arising out of his employment. The com- 
pensation is not payable if the seaman 
or his dependants are eligible for com- 
pensation under a provincial workmen’s 
compensation law or the Government 
Employees Compensation Act. Shipping 
companies are required to cover the risks 
of compensation by insurance or other 
satisfactory means. 
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The amendment makes the following 
changes in the cash benefits: funeral 
expenses are raised from $125 to $200; the 
monthly payment to a widow is raised 
from $45 to $50, for a child under 18 
from $10 to $15, and for an orphan child 
from $20 to $25; the minimum compen- 
sation payable in total disability cases is 
increased from $12.50 to $15 a week or 
average earnings if they are less than $15. 

The maximum annual earnings on which 
compensation may be based were raised 
from $2,500 to $3,600 a year. 

Previously, a seaman could not receive 
compensation for an injury unless he was 
disabled for at least seven days. The 
amendment makes compensation payable 
after four days. 

Most claims for compensation under this 
Act come from the Maritime Provinces. 
These changes are in line with changes in 
recent years in the workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation of those provinces, thus 
making compensation payable to injured 
seamen comparable to that payable to 
other classes of workmen. 


Women’s Bureau 


Provision was made in the estimates of 
the Department of Labour for the estab- 
lishment of a women’s bureau to study 
the problems of women workers. The 
statement of the Minister of Labour to the 
House of Commons on the proposed bureau 
was reported in the June issue at p. 835. 


Rehabilitation of the Disabled 


In the estimates of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare was a new 
federal health grant to the provinces for 
rehabilitation of the disabled. The Min- 
ister of National Health and Welfare 
stated in the debate on the estimates that 
the purpose of the grant is to fill the gaps 
in existing programs, to help develop suit- 
able services for handicapped persons not 
already provided for by government or 
voluntary agencies. Amputation cases, 
paraplegics and victims of accidents for 
whom there is no other provision would 
be among those receiving assistance. 

The National Advisory Committee on 
Rehabilitation proposed a grant of this 
type in February 1952. 

The grant will amount to $500,000 for 
the first year and a million dollars for 
each subsequent year. The provinces will 
receive $10,000 each with the balance of 
the yearly grant allotted according to 
population. Care will be taken in the 


approval of projects to ensure a unified 
program. 
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The Minister listed the three main 
purposes for which the funds will be used: 
the training of professional rehabilitation 
workers, including physicians, therapists, 
nurses and social workers; the provision 
of medical rehabilitation equipment; and 
the extension of rehabilitation health ser- 
vices. ‘Training and equipment projects 
can be financed entirely out of federal 
funds under the grant but the provinces 
must share equally in the cost of extending 
services. ‘These services may include the 
staffing of hospitals and_ rehabilitation 
centres, the financing of surveys and the 
setting up of specialized clinics. 

Activities under the new grant will be 
closely co-ordinated with the vocational 
training and special placement programs 
of the Department of Labour. 


Education Assistance to Children of War Dead 

A new Act passed this year, the 
Children of War Dead (Education Assis- 
tance) Act, is designed to provide educa- 
tion assistance to the children of veterans 
who died as a result of military service 
during the First or Second World Wars 
or in Korea. It will assist children who 
are pensioned under the Pension Act to 
obtain an education in institutions for 
which high school graduation is a pre- 
requisite, e.g. universities, normal schools 
and nursing schools. A child whose 
pension was discontinued on reaching the 
age of 21 years is not ineligible for financial 
assistance under this Act. 

The Act provides for the payment of 
the whole or part of education costs as 
prescribed by regulation and for the pay- 
ment of a monthly allowance of $25 during 
a period of full-time study, which must 
not exceed four academic years or 36 
months, whichever is the lesser. 

The allowance or costs may not be paid 
in respect of a student who has reached 
the age of 25 years except to enable him 
to complete the academic year in which 
he reaches that age. To be eligible for 
assistance under the Act, a student must 
begin his post-secondary education within 
15 months after the coming into force of 
the Act on July 1, 1953, or after the com- 
pletion of his matriculation, high school 
graduation or equivalent education. The 
Minister of Veterans Affairs may extend the 
time limits if a student is unable to com- 
mence or resume a course within those limits 
because of ill health or other good reason. 

Payments will be discontinued if a 
student who has failed in one or more 
classes or subjects in an academic year 
fails in more than one of the supple- 
mentary examinations. 


Veterans’ Benefits 

The Veterans Benefit Act, 1951, was 
extended for another year, to the last day 
of the first session of Parliament in 1954. 
This is the Act under which veterans’ 
benefits are made available to men now 
serving in the forces. 


Superannuation for Federal Public Servants 

A new Public Service Superannuation 
Act was passed to consolidate, revise and 
bring up to date the pension plan for 
public service employees first inaugurated 
in 1870. The last major revision of the 
Civil Service Superannuation Act was in 
1924. The Act had been amended ten 
times. 

Under the new Act, which will come into 
force on proclamation, benefits are payable 
as a matter of right rather than as a matter 
of grace. Until the right to benefits was set 
out in the Act, all superannuation pay- 
ments were grants by the Governor in 
Council in recognition of good and faithful 
service. In future, payments will be 
matters of right with ultimate recourse to 
the courts. 

The most important reform in the new 
legislation is the extension of the coverage 
of the superannuation plan to include 
nearly all regular full-time public servants, 
an estimated 60,000 additional employees. 
Casual or part-time employees, and the 
majority of prevailing rates or seasonal 
employees, are not covered. The distinc- 
tion between “permanent” and “temporary” 
employees has been abolished. 

After a period of not more than one 
year of substantially continuous employ- 
ment, a public service employee is required 
to contribute to the superannuation fund. 
Once a contributor has five years of 
pensionable service to his credit, he is 
eligible to receive benefits if his employ- 
ment ceases. If a contributor ceases to be 
employed during the first five years he is 
entitled to return of contributions. 

At the same time what was known as 
the “office allowance” was abolished—an 
allowance payable for life on abolition of 
the office of the contributor. 

The contribution rates are, as before, 
five per cent for women and six per cent 
for men. 

Annuities are to be computed by multi- 
plying the contributor’s number of years 
of pensionable service, not exceeding 35, 
by two per cent of his average annual salary 
during his best ten consecutive years. The 
only change here is in the method of arriv- 
ing at the average annual salary, which 
under the present Act is computed on the 
last ten years. 


Allowances to widows of contribtuors 
are, as before, half the husband’s annuity 
plus one-tenth for each child, but the 
maximum which may be paid to a widow 
and children will now be placed at 90 
per cent of the husband’s annuity rather 
than 75 per cent as before. The upper 
limits for orphans’ allowances were also 
raised from 50 to 80 per cent of a deceased 
father’s annuity, and the annual limits for 
each child of $600, or $300 if the mother 
is living, were removed. 


The new Act does not specify an 
obligatory retirement age, but the Goy- 
ernor in Council may fix the age of 


retirement. After August 1, 1957, super- 
annuation benefits are frozen for those 
already over 65 and will be frozen for 
others on becoming 65. 

There is provision in the Act for an 
advisory committee, to consist of 12 
persons to be appointed by the Governor 
in Council after consultation with the 
National Joint Council, to assist the Min- 
ister of Finance on matters arising in con- 
nection with the administration of the Act. 

An actuarial report is to be laid before 
Parliament at least once every five years, 
containing an estimate of the extent to 
which the assets of the superannuation 
account are sufficient to meet the cost of 
benefits. It is intended that the employees’ 
contributions plus an equal contribution 
from the Government as employer, plus 
the accumulated interest, should finance 
the plan. 

A transitional provision will make the 
new benefits retroactive to December 31, 
1952, for any contributor to the super- 
annuation fund who ceases to be employed 
in the public service after that date. 


National Housing Act 

An amendment to the National Housing 
Act increased the cumulative statutory 
appropriations under the Act from $300 
million to $500 million for home owner- 
ship loans and losses under previous 
housing Acts, and from $150 million to 
$250 million for rental housing loans. 

Another section was amended to authorize 
approved lending institutions to act as 
agents for the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation in the making or 
administration of loans that the Corpora- 
tion is authorized to make. This is a 
new provision added for greater certainty 
to the section which now authorizes an 
approved lending institution to make loans 
under the National Housing Act up to 80 
per cent of the lending value despite 
limitations in other legislation on its power 
to lend. 
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A further amendment authorizes the 
Corporation, in the case of a direct loan, 
to make supplementary loans to the 
borrower when it is necessary to do so 
in order to protect the mortgage security. 
The Act already gave such authority in 
respect to joint loans. In explaining the 
amendment in the House of Commons, the 
Minister of Resources and Development 
used as an example a situation in which 
the central heating plant in a large housing 
development might require to be replaced 
and the owners might not be in a posi- 
tion to finance the installation of a new 
plant. The amendment would permit the 
Corporation to finance the installation by 
way of supplementary loan so as to keep 
the project rentable. 


The section of the Act dealing with 
what is known as the Integrated Housing 
Plan was also amended. This is the’ pro- 
vision under which the Corporation was 
authorized to enter into contracts with 
builders to encourage the construction of 
houses for sale to veterans. The amend- 
ment provides that the builder is to pay 
a premium to be set by regulation in 
consideration of the Corporation’s covenant 
to purchase a house that he is unable to 
sell on the market. 


Another change is that defence workers 
as well as veterans may be given prefer- 
ence in purchasing these houses. The 
arrangement is that for a certain period 
after completion of the house the builder 
cannot consider an application except from 
a veteran or a person engaged in the pro- 
duction of defence supplies as defined in 
the Defence Production Act. After the 
expiration of the specified period the house 
may be offered on the market at or below 
the price fixed in the builder’s contract 
with the Corporation. 


Under the Act, rentals for units of a 
project financed under the Rental Insur- 
ance Plan are controlled by agreement 
between the Corporation and the owner 
for a three-year period. This provision 
was amended to make the rent control 
period of three years in respect to any 
unit run from the completion of each 
unit rather than from completion of the 
whole project, as formerly. 


The slum clearance section of the Act 


was amended to provide that the grant 
which the federal Government may make 


to a municipality for a slum clearance 
project may be available where the 
cleared land is being bought by the 
Corporation and the province for develop- 


ment under the plan for federal-provincial 
projects. As the Act stood the grant, 
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which is limited to half the difference 
between the cost of acquiring the slum 
area plus the cost of its clearance, and the 
price at which it is sold, was only avail- 
able where the land was sold to a 
limited-dividend company or a life insur- 
ance company. Another change in this 
section permits the cleared area to be 
used either for housing purposes or, if the 
municipality makes available for a housing 
development an alternative area capable 
of housing at least as many persons as 
were living in the cleared area, for a 
municipal, provincial or federal public 
purpose. 


Emergency Powers 

The Emergency Powers Act was 
amended to extend the period during 
which it will remain in force to May 31, 
1954. As passed in 1951, the Act was to 
expire on May 31, 1952, but it could be 
continued for a further period of not 
more than a year by the presentation to 
the Governor General of a joint address 
of the Senate and the House of Commons 
requesting that it be kept in force. In 
accordance with this provision, the expiry 
date was set in 1952 at May 31, 1953. 


An amendment to the Act was intro- 
duced at this session to set forward the 
expiry date to May 81, 1954, and to 
provide as before that it could be further 
renewed for a year on the joint address 
of the Senate and the House of Commons. 
This latter provision was deleted in com- 
mittee, so that the amendment as passed 
simply sets the expiry date at May 31, 
1954. 


The Act confers wide powers on the 
Governor in Council to take such action 
as is deemed necessary for the “security, 
defence, peace, order and welfare of 
Canada.” 


Trade Marks 


The Trade Marks Act, which will come 
into force on proclamation, is a revision 
and consolidation of the law relating to 
trade marks, replacing the Unfair Com- 
petition Act, 1932. 


As this is a type of law which is of a 
technical character and at the same time is 
of practical importance to commerce, 
industry and the public, an unusual amount 
of preparation went into the drafting of 
the legislation. In 1947, after the inter- 
pretation and application of the Unfair 
Competition Act had given rise to con- 
siderable dissatisfaction, the Secretary of 
State, who was responsible for its admin- 
istration, appointed an advisory committee 


of experts to study the representations and 
suggestions already submitted, consult 
further with interested organizations and 
individuals, and if they deemed it advis- 
able, to submit a draft statute for 
consideration. 


The committee included lawyers special- 
izing in the law of trade marks, officials 
administering the Act, representatives of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
the Canadian Chamber of Commerce, and 
the Patent Institute of Canada. 


In carrying out its functions, the 
committee distributed questionnaires and 
received replies from interested persons 
and bodies not only in Canada, but in 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States. A Bill was drafted and _ circu- 
lated, and comments on the draft given 
further consideration. Finally, the com- 
mittee issued a report dated January 20, 
1953, containing a draft Bill and explana- 
tion of the recommended changes. In 
both the Senate and the House of 
Commons the Bill received further study 
by the standing committees on banking 
and commerce. 


Speaking on second reading of the Bill 
in the House of Commons, the Secretary 
of State summed up the main changes 
as follows: (1) the elimination of the 
arbitray division of trade marks into 
word marks and design marks; (2) a more 
adequate definition of what constitutes a 
trade mark in the light of modern com- 
mercial practice; (3) the applicability of 
trade marks to services in addition to 
wares; (4) relaxation of the rigid rules 
applying to the assignment and licence of 
trade marks; (5) clarification of the prin- 
ciples governing the ownership of trade 
marks in Canada and the persons entitled 
to registration, including the right to file 
an application for registration prior to 
commencing actual use; (6) provision for 
publication of trade mark applications and 
for opposition procedure; (7) gathering 
together of the provisions contained in 
various statutes providing prohibitions 
against adoption and use of marks and 
symbols such as, for example, the insignia 
of the Boy Scouts. He pointed out also 
that the proposed legislation was in com- 
pliance with the obligations Canada 
assumed under the Convention of the 
Union of Paris for the Protection of 
Industrial Property. 

Shop cards and union labels may both 
be registered under the new legislation, 
the shop card to distinguish services offered 
‘by union labour, and the union label to 
distinguish wares or merchandise produced 


by union labour. The Shop Cards Regis- 
tration Act will accordingly be repealed 
when the new Act comes into force. 


“Trade mark” as defined in the new Act 
includes a certification mark, and certifica- 
tion mark includes a mark that is used to 
distinguish “wares or services that are of 
a defined standard with respect to the 
working conditions under which the wares 
have been produced or the services 
performed.” Certification marks in the 
new legislation are therefore substantially 
the same thing as standardization trade 
marks in the present Act, which include 
union labels. The new Act provides, as 
does the present legislation, that “person” 
includes any lawful trade union, and 
where the owner of a registered certifica- 
tion mark is an unincorporated body, “any 
action or proceeding to prevent unauthor- 
ized use of such mark may be brought by 
any member of such body on behalf of 
himself and all other members thereof.” 


Co-operative Credit Associations 


New legislation, the Co-operative Credit 
Associations Act, was passed to provide 
for the organization of central co-operative 
credit associations operating in more than 
one province. The new Act sets out the 
powers of such an association and provides 
for supervision by the Superintendent of 
Insurance similar to the supervision now 
exercised over certain insurance, trust and 
loan companies. A national co-operative 
credit association will require to be in- 
corporated by special Act of Parliament. 


The new legislation was introduced 
because a group of provincial central 
co-operative societies had announced their 
intention to apply to be incorporated. 
This group, comprising the central credit 
unions of Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia, 
British Columbia, Ontario, Prince Edward 
Island, Alberta and Manitoba, actually did 
so as soon as the new legislation was 
passed, and became incorporated under a 
federal Act as the Canadian Co-operative 
Credit Society Limited. 

The main object of a national associa- 
tion will be to receive deposits from its 
members and to loan money to _ its 
members and to make other appropriate 
investments. There may be a surplus of 
cash in one part of the country and a 
demand for loans in another part, and 
with the establishment of national asso- 
ciations it will be possible to make loans 
without the present provincial limitations. 

Membership in an association is con- 
fined to co-operative credit societies 
incorporated by special Act, or declared 
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by Parliament to be eligible for member- 
ship, not more than ten co-operative 
corporations (other than credit unions) 
carrying on business in two or more proy- 
inces, and not more than 15 natural 
persons. 

The Act sets out certain things an 
association must do. For instance, it must 
hold an organization meeting and set a 
time for general annual meetings there- 
after, elect or appoint a board of directors, 
appoint an auditor, etc. An association 
may not accept money on deposit or lend 
money or otherwise carry on business until 
the Treasury Board has granted it a 
certificate to do so, after’ being satisfied 
that the requirements of the Act have 
been complied with. 

The lending and investment powers of 
an association are subject to certain 
limitations. For instance, it may not lend 
or invest any funds if its cash on hand 
and in the bank is less than five per cent 
of the amount on deposit with the asso- 
ciation. A copy of the annual statement 
must be filed with the Superintendent of 
Insurance and the auditor is to report on 
the adequacy of the procedure adopted by 
the association to safeguard the interests 
of its creditors and members. . The 
Superintendent may visit the head office 
of an association and the books of the 
association must be made available to 
him for inspection, and he may, if he 
deems it necessary, require a_ special 
audit to be made. The Superintendent 
is required to report annually to the 
Minister of Finance on the condition and 
affairs of each association. An appeal 
from a ruling of the Superintendent or as 
to any other matter arising in the carry- 
ing out of the provisions of the Act may 
be made to the Exchequer Court of 
Canada. 


Industrial Standards Acts 


(Continued from p. 1507) 


(base pay), plus average commission of 
route reliefmen, experienced route helpers 
$188.20. Minimum base rates for wholesale 
route salesmen $206.60 per month plus aver- 
age commission of retail salesmen, wholesale 
route reliefmen $248.20 plus average commis- 
sion of routes assigned to reliefmen (in- 
creases in base rates of $30.20 and $48.80 
respectively). 
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Bills Not Passed 


A private member’s Bill to amend the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act by providing for the voluntary 
revocable check-off of union dues was 
introduced again this year and referred 
for the first time to the select standing 
committee on industrial relations. 

A lengthly debate on the motion for 
second reading centred mainly on whether 
the check-off should be a matter for legis- 
lation or for negotiation under collective 
bargaining procedure. Extracts from the 
Debates appeared in the January, Feb- 
ruary and March issues at pages 31, 194 
and 377. 

As the result of an amendment made by 
the Minister of Labour to the motion for 
second reading, the Bill was referred to the 
committee for study. After receiving 
briefs and hearing witnesses, the com- 
mittee made a _ report endorsing the 
principle of the Bill and recommending 
that the proposed amendment and _ the 
submissions which the committee received 
be considered by the Government in its 
review and proposed revision of the Act. 
This report was concurred in by the 
House. 

Another private member’s Bill, cited as 
the Women’s Equal Pay Act, would have 
prohibited discrimination between men and 
women in rates of pay for work of 
comparable character. The proposed 
legislation, which did not get beyond first 
reading, would have applied to works and 
undertakings under federal jurisdiction, 
including the federal civil service. Equal 
pay legislation is in force in Ontario and 
Saskatchewan. The enforcement procedure 
provided for by the Bill followed the same 
pattern as that in the provincial Acts and 
in the Canada Fair Employment Practices 
Act. 

A Fair Employment Practices Bill, 
introduced by the same member, was with- 
drawn after the Government introduced a 
Bill on the same subject. 


Vacation with pay: one week with pay to 
employees with one year’s service but less 
than two years prior to March 1 of each 
year; two weeks with pay for 2 years 
service; three weeks with pay for 20 or 
more years of continuous service; one-half 
day with pay for each 23 days’ service to 
employees with less than one year of service. 

Employers paying higher wage rates, or 
working their employees less hours than this 
schedule provides for, are prohibited from 
decreasing the wages or increasing the hours 
during the term of this schedule. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Cases concerning picketing and jurisdictional dispute arising out of 
collective agreement dealt with in British Columbia. Appeal court 
in New York affirms an order of Commission Against Discrimination 


The British Columbia Supreme Court has refused to continue an injunc- 
tion outlawing all picketing by a construction workers’ union. It found, 
however, that a union official had engaged in illegal intimidation and 


prohibited its repetition. 


In another case, the Court determined which of two unions was entitled 
to perform certain drilling operations in accordance with the terms of a 


collective agreement. 


A ruling of the Commission Against 
Discrimination that an employment agency 
had made illegal discriminatory inquiries 
has been upheld by the Appellate Division 
of the New York Supreme Court. The 
Commission’s order to compel the agency 
to obey the anti-discrimination law was 
affirmed. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


3. . modifies injunction against picketing to pro- 
hibit only picketing accompanied by intimidation 


On April 20 the British Columbia 
Supreme Court allowed in part an applica- 
tion brought by a contractor to continue 
an interim injunction against picketing by 
a construction workers’ union. The injunc- 
tion was continued in a modified form to 
prohibit only picketing accompanied by 
unlawful acts. 

Mr. Justice Wilson described the facts 
disclosed by the evidence. The plaintiff, a 
contractor in New Westminster, began in 
September 1952 to build a small apart- 
ment house which he intended to own, 
live in and manage. He employed non- 
union labour for the job. The defendant, 
Groves, was the business agent for United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
Local 1251. Prior to April 10, 1953, Groves 
came to the scene of the work several 
times and talked to the plaintiff and his 
workmen. The plaintiff maintained that 
Groves told him “that he would see to it 
that the job was a union job” and that 
he would make him stop work on the 
premises and see to it that he could not 
hire any workmen. Two workmen testified 
that Groves had said they must join the 
union or be fired. The defendant admitted 
that he had approached the plaintiff with 
a view to having him hire union members 
but denied that he had made any threats. 
He denied specifically that he had spoken 
to the workmen who were witnesses and 


maintained that the only remark he had 
addressed to any worker was to ask if he 
belonged to the union. 

Another conflict of evidence arose as to 
the events of April 10. On that day the 
plaintiff and his workmen had prepared 
forms into which they were ready to pour 
cement. When a truck carrying the ready 
mixed cement arrived on the scene, the 
defendant was there with two union 
members who were picketing with placards 
reading “Construction work not being done 
by Building Trades Council”. As a result 
of certain things that occurred the cement 
was not delivered and the truck went away. 

Nothing disorderly or illegal was done by 
the pickets; it was only in respect of 
Groves that wrongful acts were alleged. A 
carpenter testified that Groves told him at 
8 o’clock that “he was going to stop the 
concrete from getting on the job with a 
picket line”. Another workman stated that 
when the truck came Groves said to the 
driver: “You are not to go in with that 
cement. You belong to the union. You are 
not supposed to do it.” Others testified 
that they saw Groves raise his hand to 
stop the truck but did not hear what was 
said to the driver. According to Groves’ 
testimony, the driver stopped voluntarily 
when he saw the pickets to ask for infor- 
mation, and Groves merely informed him 
that they were building trades pickets. 
After a telephone conversation with his 
superiors, and after talking to an officer 
of the company supplying the cement who 
came to the scene, the driver drove the 
truck away. 

Mr. Justice Wilson came to the conclu- 
sion that before April 10 the defendant 
had spoken to the plaintiff and his work- 
men in the terms described by them and 
that on April 10 he did raise his hand to 
stop the truck and did address to the 
driver the warning testified to by the 
witness. 
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The defendant’s words of intimidation to 
the workmen and his statement to the 
driver—“You are not to go in with that 
cement”—were beyond the boundaries set 
by law, His Lordship held. This sort of 
conduct was not to be countenanced as the 
mere communication of information. He 
had no hesitation in enjoining Groves and 
the other defendants from a repetition of 
such acts. 

However, the plaintiff sought to continue 
the interim injunction, which prohibited 
picketing altogether. Mr. Justice Wilson 
declared :— 

Picketing, in the sense of attending at or 
near a place to communicate information is, 
in the absence of conduct amounting to 


trespass or nuisance, perfectly legal, and 
this whether or not there is a trade dispute. 


This proposition was established by the 
Supreme Court in Canada in Williams 
v. Aristocratic Restaurants (L.G., 1951, 
p. 1553). Therefore the members of the 
carpenters’ union had a right to picket the 
plaintiff’s premises as they were doing on 
April 10. 

Two arguments could be put forward for 
taking away the right to picket. Accord- 
ing to the first, the Court should do so as 
a punitive measure, to punish the union 
for the wrongful acts of its agent. His 
Lordship stated that this view obviously 
could not be upheld, because he was 
engaged in the administration of civil not 
criminal law and was there to redress 
wrongs, not to punish them. The second 
argument was that, because of the initial 
wrongful acts, he should prohibit picketing 
so as to prevent the possibility of future 
wrongs, and particularly of a breach of the 
peace. Mr. Justice Wilson stated that if 
picketing were initiated in a violent, 
obstreperous manner, particularly if there 
were a series of acts of intimidation or 
violence by the picketers, an order to 
prohibit picketing might well be made, not 
as a punitive measure but as a safeguard 
to publie order. The circumstances of this 
case, however, did not warrant such an 
order. 

The Court continued the injunction in 
part to prohibit illegal acts in connection 
with picketing. Mostrenko v. Groves 
[1953] 3 DLR 400. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


. . finds that collective agreement entitled the 


machinists’ union to perform certain drilling 


The British Columbia Supreme Court on 
May 7 allowed a union’s action for a 
declaration that it was entitled by its 
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collective agreement with a company to 
do certain work. The company’s instruc- 
tions that the work should be performed 
by members of another union were in 
violation of the agreement, the Court held. 

Chief Justice Farris gave the judgment 
of the Court. The action was brought by 
Machinists, Fitters and Helpers Unions, 
Local No. 3, against the Victoria Machinery 
Depot Company Limited and another 
union, Victoria Lodge No. 191 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 
Ship Builders and Helpers of America. 
The plaintiff claimed that it was entitled 
under its agreement with the company 
dated March 8, 1950, to do certain drilling. 
Paragraph 23 of that agreement contained 
this statement: “Jurisdiction between 
machinists and allied trades shall be based 
upon the original Machinists Agreement of 
1942 and common practice in VMD ship- 
yards.” 

The defendant union, the bargaining 
agent for the boilermakers, insisted to the 
company that it was entitled to do all 
drilling on ships. The matter was referred 
to a conciliation board and the board 
found that certain drilling should be done 
by the boilermakers’ union. The plaintiff 
union was not a party to the proceedings 
before the board. 

On February 20, 1953, the company issued 
instructions that henceforth “all holes over 
one-quarter inch in ships including hull 
construction, shell, bulkheads, decks and 
beams, port lights, bearing holes on shaft 
stools, auxiliary seats, boiler stools, gun 
rings to deck and seating to deck” were 
to be drilled by the boilermakers. The 
plaintiff claimed that this notice was a 
breach of the collective agreement. 

At the hearing of the case, the evidence 
dealt with the agreement of 1942 and 
common practice in the company’s ship- 
yards. The Chief Justice found that the 
notice did violate the collective agreement 
and that the members of the plaintiff union 
were entitled to do all drilling necessary 
and incidental to their work as machinists. 

Another point was raised by counsel for 
the defendant union. He contended that 
this union was not a legal entity and could 
not be made a party to the action. He 
referred to Section 2(1) in the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act which 
defines “dispute” as a dispute or difference 
“between an employer and one or more of 
his employees or a bargaining authority as 
to matters or things affecting or relating 
to terms or conditions of employment or 
work done or to be done by an employer 
or by the employee or employees”. He 
argued that in view of this. definition the 


Act only authorized an action between 
employer and employee and not between 
two bargaining agents. 

His Lordship considered that the dispute 
in this case did not come within the 
definition of dispute contained in the Act 
but that this did not affect the rights of 
the parties. In his view, the Legislature 
gave unions a legal entity when it made 
them bargaining agents, and it would be 
absurd that a union should not have legal 
authority to enforce the agreement which 
it has been given authority to enter into. 
In this case the boilermakers’ union sought 
to have the sole drilling rights. Therefore 
it was properly a party to the action, since 
its rights were in dispute and in reality 
the dispute was between the two unions. 

The Court granted the action for a 
declaratory judgment to state that the 
machinists’ union was entitled to perform 
the drilling. Machinists, Fitters and 
Helpers Unions, Local No. 3 v. Victoria 
Machinery Depot Company Limited, et al 
[1953] 3 DLR 414. 


New York Supreme Court, Appellate Division. . . 


+. . upholds judgment requiring compliance with 
order of state’s commission against discrimination 


In a judgment which affirmed the power 
of the New York Commission Against 
Discrimination to compel compliance with 
the State’s anti-discrimination law, the 
Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Court on July 7 dismissed an 
appeal from the decision of the Supreme 
Court at Special Term (L.G., Dec. 1952, 
p. 1611) requiring an employment agency 
to carry out an order of the Commission. 
This is the first case where an order of 
the Commission has been enforced by the 
courts in the eight years since the New 
York Law Against Discrimination went 
into effect. 

Mr. Justice Bergan gave the judgment 
of the Appellate Division. For the facts 
of the case, he relied on the record made 
at a hearing of the discrimination charges 
before the Commission on June 16, 1952. 
The operator of the agency, who was 
present at the hearing, did not dispute the 
evidence given by the complainant, Rue 
Kingsley. This woman testified that on 
September 18, 1951, she went to the 
Holland agency in New York in answer to 
a newspaper advertisement for a secretary. 
At that time she was unmarried and her 
name was Rue Lehds. She filled out an 
application form, which contained among 
others a question whether her own name 
or her family name was “ever changed 
legally or otherwise”. 
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She was then interviewed by Miss 
Holland, the operator of the employment 
agency, who said to her on looking over 
the application form that “one of the 
schools sounded like a British school”. 
According to the complainant’s testimony, 
Miss Holland then proceeded to inquire 
about a former employer listed on the 
application. She asked whether he was 
Jewish, and when the answer was “yes” 
asked a further question about this which 
the applicant answered by saying that she 
believed he was of German-Jewish descent. 
Miss Holland then asked the maiden name 
of this employer’s wife, and asked the 
applicant to spell it out. When she did 
so, Miss Holland said: “What sort of name 
is that?” She also commented on the 
spelling of the applicant’s own name, which 
she considered “rather odd,” and asked if 
the name was British. 


The Commission found that the oral and 
written inquiries “taken together, expressed 
a limitation, specification or discrimination 
as to creed and national origin, not based 
on a bona fide occupational qualification.” 
Its order directed the employment agency 
to cease making any inquiries either 
directly or indirectly relating to race, creed, 
colour or national origin, giving considera- 
tion to such factors in evaluating appli- 
cants, or making any reference to change 
of family name in an application form 
unless previously approved by the Commis- 
sion. The agency was also ordered to deny 
prospective employers information relating 
to the race, colour, or religion of appli- 
cants, to refuse orders from prospective 
employers containing any limitations with 
respect to such matters, and to furnish the 
Commission with all job orders “which raise 
a question” of possible discrimination. The 
order also required the agency to furnish 
to the Commission for a period of one 
year a report of all the persons applying 
for employment and the disposition of their 
applications and of all job orders received 
and the referrals made as a result. 


When the case came to court, the 
appellant claimed that she made no in- 
quiries which could be regarded as an 
unlawful employment practice, that the 
application form used was not unlawful, 
that the Commission had no _ jurisdiction 
over her, and that in any event there was 
no basis for some of the affirmative direc- 
tions in the Commission’s order. 


Mr. Justice Bergan proceeded to examine 
the scope of the Commission’s power as 
set out in the Law Against Discrimination. 
The Commission was created “with power 
to eliminate and prevent discrimination in 
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employment” based on considerations of 
race, creed, colour or national origin by 
employers, labour organizations, employ- 
ment agencies or other persons. It was 
given authority to “take other actions 
against discrimination” and an additional 
grant of “general jurisdiction and power” 
for the purposes described. Mr. Justice 
Bergan stated that it would not be easy 
to conceive authority more _ broadly 
defined, and that within the area of 
prescribed action and in the field of dis- 
crimination as defined by the statute the 
jurisdiction of the Commission was plenary. 

The Law also provided that, upon finding 
after a hearing that a person had engaged 
in an unlawful employment practice, the 
Commission might issue a cease and desist 
order and take such affirmative action as in 
its judgment would “effectuate the purposes 
of this article, and including a requirement 
for report of the manner of compliance”. 

The judge then examined the powers 
of the Supreme Court in relation to the 
Commission. The statute gives the Court 
power to review the questions raised before 
the Commission and to enforce in whole 
or in part or set aside in whole or in 
part the Commission’s orders. It is 
required to take the Commission’s factual 
findings as conclusive if they are supported 
by sufficient evidence on the record con- 
sidered as a whole. In determining the 
legal questions arising out of the terms of 
the statute, the Court must interpret it 
liberally “for the accomplishment of the 
purposes thereof”. After accepting the 
facts as found to the extent they rest on 
substantial evidence, the Court may make 
any order which it deems the Commission 
should have made. Mr. Justice Bergan 
stated that this wide power of review was 
unusual, and that it seemed to have been 
the intention of the Legislature that the 
large powers given to the Commission 
should be followed by an unusual measure 
of judicial supervision and a_ shared 
judicial responsibility. 

The Court held that, since the appellant 
had offered no testimony at the hearing, 
the Commission was justified in accepting 
as true the statements of the complainant. 
On the basis of these statements, it was 
justified in finding that the inquiries com- 
plained of did constitute an unlawful 
employment practice. 


Mr. Justice Bergan stated :— 


Discrimination in selection for employ- 
ment based on considerations of race, creed 
or colour is quite apt to be a matter of 
refined and elusive subtlety. Innocent com- 
ponents can add up to a sinister totality. 
The inquiry concerning a previous change of 
name, plus inquiry concerning the nation of 
schooling, the religion of one’s former 
employer and his wife, the national origin 
of one’s name, may each be harmless under 
some circumstances, asked by some ques- 
tioners of some applicants, but in their 
aggregate they have a curiously jarring 
effect. They are surely quite capable, all 
together, of becoming the kind of practice 
which the Legislature defined as harmful 
to the welfare of the State. 


Since the findings of unlawful employ- 
ment practices had been confirmed, he 
found the order to be within the power of 
the Commission. He did not accept the 
appellant’s contention that the direction to 
furnish lists of applications and employers 
and the results of referrals exceeded the 
power of the Commission, since the power 
to direct a report of compliance with the 
law not only came within the general 
terms of the Commission’s authority but 
was specifically authorized by the statute. 

Commenting on the nature of the statute, 
he said :— 


A statute of this kind is not workable 
by force, it must rest for its success on 
the good will of the community. But its 
enactment represents the mature and delib- 
erate judgment of the people of the State, 
and such a formal expression of such a 
judgment has a way of winning, in the end, 
a general acceptance. People who may have 
disagreed with either its purpose or its 
workability in the first place, learn to live 
with it and take it as it is. 


Two of the judges of the Court, Mr. 
Justice Doré and Mr. Justice Cohn, 
dissented in part from this judgment. 
They considered that the part of the order 
requiring the agency to make a detailed 
report of its operations was beyond the 
authority of the Commission, being puni- 
tive in character and having the effect of 
placing the agency on probation for a year. 
They would have eliminated this require- 
ment from the order. 


The Court dismissed the appeal and 
affirmed the order of the Commission. 
Holland v. Edwards [1953] 32 LRRM 
2490. a 


During the 1941-51 decade the annual payroll of Canada’s retail stores soared by 
$596,832,100 (or 190 per cent) to $911,269,600 from $314,437,500, the Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics reports. 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Minor changes are made in mothers’ allowances regulations in Ontario, 
boiler inspection regulations in British Columbia, and schedule of 
industrial diseases under the Workmen’s Compensation Act in Quebec 


An amendment to the Ontario Mothers’ 
Allowances regulations permits a $10 
monthly increase in the allowance payable 
to a foster-mother if the father of the 
foster-children is unemployable and lives 
with the children. The schedule of fees 
for boiler inspection in British Columbia 
was re-issued with minor changes and the 
addition of certain new fees. In Quebec 
the term “tenosynovitis” was substituted 
for the earlier description of the disease 
in the schedule of industrial diseases 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


British Columbia Boiler Inspection Act 


The regulations under the _ British 
Columbia Boiler Inspection Act which set 
fees for inspecting boilers and _pressure- 
vessels and for surveying designs for 
approval and registration (L.G., 1950, 
p. 1063) have been re-issued with little 
change. The method of determining the 
fee for inspection of large pressure vessels 
was simplified and new fees were set for 
some specialized types of equipment such 
as oil-refinery piping. Certain types of 
boilers are classified in the new regula- 
tions according to horse-power rather than 
heating surface. 


A new section sets fees for special inspec- 
tions on request. An owner who requests 
a special inspection of a plant or pressure- 
vessel must pay the expenses incurred by 
the inspector, including a per diem charge 
to be fixed by the Minister. The per diem 
charge to be included in the expenses of 
an inspector requested to make an inspec- 
tion outside the province is $30. 

The revised schedule of fees was 
approved by O.C. 1846 on August 8 and 
gazetted August 20. 


Ontario Mothers’ Allowances Act 


A 1953 amendment to the Ontario 
Mothers’ Allowances Act makes provision 
for the payment of an additional allow- 


ance to a foster-mother if the father of 
the children in her care is permanently 
unemployable and living with the children. 
This additional allowance is now set at a 
maximum of ten dollars a month by an 
amendment to the general regulations 
(L:iG., 1952;°pp. 950 and 13873). This 
amount has previously been available to 
a mother in receipt of allowances if her 
husband is incapacitated. 


The maximum allowances that may be 
paid to a foster-mother remain $24 a 
month for one foster-child and $48 a 
month for two children and $10 a month 
for each additional child, plus a further 
sum of up to $20 if the Director thinks 
it necessary; medical and dental services 
as provided for, and a fuel allowance 
limited to the amount by which her fuel 
costs rise as a result of caring for the 
foster-children. 


Some of the administrative changes 
made in the regulations deal with the 
three-member Advisory Board which may 
now have three or more members and 
whose duties will include assisting the 
Director to determine whether the allow- 
ance for a unemployable father will be, 
paid to an applicant foster-mother. 

The amendment to the regulations was 
approved by O. Reg. 148/53, made on 
July 22 and gazetted August 22. 


Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Act 


“Inflammation of the synovial lining of 
the wrist joint and tendon sheaths” which 
was made a compensatable disease in 1942 
by Regulation 15 is now dealt with by 
Regulation 19 under the Quebec Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. The new regu- 
lation, approved by O.C. 916 of August 6, 
gazetted August 15, replaces Regulation 15 
and declares “tenosynovitis” to be an 
industrial disease under the Act. Other 
provinces in which the disease is compen- 
satable are British Columbia, Saskatchewan, 
Ontario and Newfoundland. 


The average time the United States National Labour Relations Board requires to 
settle a case is now 321 days, George Bott, NLRB general counsel, recently reported. 
In 1950, he said, the procedure took an average of 447 days. 
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Administrators of Labour Legislation 


Meet in 12th Annual Conference 


The Canadian Association of Adminis- 
trators of Labour Legislation, an organiza- 
tion of federal and provincial departments 
and boards administering labour laws, held 
its 12th annual conference at Banff, Alta., 
September 1-4. Representatives of the 
federal Department of Labour and nine 
provincial departments attended the 
sessions. The Alberta Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board was also represented. 


Hon. Ivan Casey, Alberta’s Minister of 
Lands and Forests, welcomed the dele- 
gates on behalf of the Hon. Dr. J. L. 
Robinson, Minister of Industries and 
Labour, who was absent from the province. 


Kk. A Pugh, Chairman of the Board of 
Industrial Relations, Alberta, presided at 
an all-day session on industrial relations 
when various problems arising out of the 
administration of labour relations legisla- 
tion were discussed. At a session on 
apprenticeship, special attention was given 
to tradesmen’s qualification legislation, 
plant training programs and _ on-the-job 
training. Other topics on the agenda 
included reports of the safety committees 
of the Association (Standing Committee 
on Industrial Safety and Committees on 
CSA Codes and on Machine Guarding) 
and recent developments in the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization. Legislative 
and administrative developments in all 
departments during the year were reviewed 
at the opening session. 


“Balance of Power in the Labour Market” 
was the subject of an address given at the 
dinner meeting by Dr. Andrew Stewart, 
President of the University of Alberta. 

The officers of the Association for the 
coming year are: Past President, J. B. 
Metzler, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Ontario; President, K. A. Pugh, Chairman, 
Board of Industrial Relations, Alberta; 
Ist Vice-President, R. E. Anderson, Chief 
Administrative Officer, Department of 
Labour, Nova Scotia; 2nd Vice-President, 
Donat Quimper, Associate Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour, Quebec;  Secretary- 


Treasurer, Evelyn Best, Legislation Branch, 
Department of Labour of Canada. 

The following federal and _ provincial 
representatives attended the conferences :— 

Alberta—J. E. Oberholtzer, Deputy Min- 
ister of Industries and Labour; K. A. 
Pugh, Chairman, Board of Industrial 
Relations; F. G. Cope, Chief Inspector, 
Board of Industrial Relations; J. P. 
White, Director of Apprenticeship; W. E. 
Sutton, Chief Factory Inspector; Harold 
French, Administrative Assistant; Mrs. 
M. E. Long, Secretary, Board of Indus- 
trial Relations; Alfred Farmilo, Commis- 
sioner, Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

British Columbia—William Sands, Deputy 
Minister of Labour. 

Manitoba—W. Elliott Wilson, QC, 
Deputy Minister of Labour; Andrew 
MelIntosh, Director of Industrial Accident 
Prevention. 

New Brunswick—Hon. A. E. Skaling, 
Minister of Labour; N. D. Cochrane, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 

Newfoundland—G. T. Dyer, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour. 

Nova Scotia—R. EK. Anderson, 
Administrative Officer. 

Ontario—J. B. Metzler, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour; F. J. Hawes, Director of 


Chief 


Apprenticeship. 
Quebec—Donat Quimper, Associate 
Deputy Minister of Labour; Cyprien 


Miron, Director, Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Service; Jules Racine, Director of 
Apprenticeship Commission for the Build- 
ing Trades. 

Saskatchewan—H. S. Elkin, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour; F. Ellis, Director of 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tions; W. J. Brake, Chief Inspector, 
Electrical and Gas Inspection Branch. 

Federal—A. W. Crawford, Director of 
Training; G. R. Currie, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Vancouver; John Main- 
waring, Chief, Labour Management Divi- 
sion, Economics and Research Branch; 
Evelyn Woolner and Evelyn Best, 
Legislation Branch. 


Because of its reduced budget, the United States Labor Department’s Bureau of — 
Employment Security is planning to drop 32 small areas from the list of cities and areas © 
now included in its report on the state of the country’s labour force. Each of the areas 
slated for elimination from the survey has non-agricultural employment of fewer than, 
50,000 workers. They will be dropped as of December. 
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Unemployment Insurance 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for unemployment insurance during July were 3,117 more than 
in June, statistics* show, but amount of payments declined by $1,260,047 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
monthly report on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act shows that 
during July a total of 75,869 initial and 
renewal claims for unemployment insur- 
ance benefit were received at local offices 
across Canada, compared with 72,752 in 
June and 75,340 during July 1952. 

A comparison by province shows very 
little change this month from last but 
substantial differences from the same month 
last year. Claims this July exceed those 
last July by 7,600 in Quebec, while 
smaller increases occurred in the Atlantic 
provinces and in Alberta. In Ontario and 
British Columbia, a decline of 6,600 and 
3,900 respectively occurred, with insig- 
nificant differences in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. 

The volume of ordinary claims on hand 
continued to decline during July. Ordinary 
claimants for whom unemployment reg- 
isters were in the live file on July 31 
numbered 110,938 (77,607 males and 33,331 
females), -compared with 119,830 (86,439 
males and 33,391 females) on June 30 and 
112,582 (78,349 males and 34,233 females) 
on July 31, 1952. The number of short- 
time claimants having claims active on 
the last working day of the month 
declined from 18,727 on June 30 to 15,045 
on July 31, while claimants on temporary 
lay-off increased from 3,697 on June 30 to 
8,120 on July 31. 

A total of 78,371 initial and renewal 
claims was adjudicated during July. As 
a result, 55,776 claimants were considered 
entitled to benefit while 7,344 had their 
claims disallowed because of non-fulfilment 
of the minimum contribution requirements. 

Disqualifications were imposed in 21,625 
cases (including 6,374 on revised claims), 
the chief reasons being: “not unemployed”, 
11,276 cases (in 68 per cent of these cases 
the claimant was disqualified for a period 


*See Tables E-1 to E-6 at end of book. 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 


of six days or less); “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause”, 4,623 
cases; and “not capable of or not avail- 
able for work”, 1,807 cases. 

During the month, 49,164 claimants 
commenced receiving benefit, compared 
with 49,161 during June and 40,271 during 
July 1952. 

An amount of $7,148,024 was paid in 
compensation for 2,383,416 days of proved 
unemployment during July, as against 
$8,408,071 and 2,731,888 days in June, and 
$6,294,669 and 2,311,062 days in July 1952. 
- During the week July 25-31, a total of 
89,747 beneficiaries received $1,526,163 in 
compensation for 511,447 proved unem- 
ployed days, in comparison with 90,859 
beneficiaries, $1,548,187 and 509,070 days 
during the week June 27-July 3, and 85,682 
beneficiaries, 490,259 days and $1,417,970 
during the week July 26-August 1, 1952. 

The average daily rate of benefit for 
the last week of July was $2.98, compared 
with $3.04 for the corresponding week last 
month and $2.89 for the same week last 
year. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for the month show that insurance books 
or contribution cards have been issued to 
4,028,436 employees who have made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1958. 

At July 31, employers registered num- 
bered 249,481, an increase of 1,251 since 
June 30. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 944, June 4, 1953 


Held: That a plumber, who was locked-out 
by his employer because of strikes called 
by his union on members of an association 
of master plumbers to which his employer 
belonged, was subject to disqualification 
under Section 39 of the Act. 


Material Facts of Case—The claimant 
filed an initial application for benefit on 
November 14, 1952, and stated therein 
that he had been, employed as a plumber 
by a plumbing firm in Edmonton, Alta., 
at a rate of pay of $2 an hour from May 
21, 1952, to November 12, 1952, when he 
was “locked out by (the) employer due to 
an industrial dispute in the trade.” The 
employer reported that the claimant became 
separated from his employment because he 
was involved in a wage dispute. 


According to the submissions, Local 
Union No. 488 of the United Association 
of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the 
United States and Canada, of which the 
claimant is a member, had a collective 
bargaining agreement with the National 
Association of Master Plumbers and Heat- 
ing Contractors of Canada Incorporated 
(Alberta Branch), which expired on May 
31, 1952. The union and the association 
began to negotiate the terms of a new 
contract but failed to reach an accord. 
Subsequently an arbitration board set up 
by the Board of Industrial Relations of 
the Province of Alberta made a recom- 
mendation of $2.05 an hour for journey- 
men which the association was willing to 
accept but which the union refused, the 
latter demanding $2.15 an hour. The union 
then called a strike on two employers in 
Edmonton at 2:00 p.m. on November 12, 
1952, and, on November 14, 1952, the 
remaining employers of the association in 
Edmonton locked out their employees, 
thereby affecting, in all, approximately 435 
workers comprising plumbers,  steam- 
fitters, pipefitters and apprentices. 


The insurance officer was of the opinion 
that the claimant had lost his employment 
by reason of a stoppage of work due to 
a labour dispute at the premises at which 
he was employed and he disqualified him 
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from the receipt of benefit for the duration 
of the stoppage (Section 39 of the Act). 


On behalf of the claimant, the inter- 
ested union appealed to a court of referees 
which, after having heard representatives 
of the union and the association of 
employers in Edmonton on December 18, 
1952, unanimously upheld the decision of 
the insurance officer. 


The union appealed to the Umpire and, 
in addition, requested an oral hearing of 
the case before him, which was held in 
Ottawa on May 13, 1953, and attended by 
John W. Bruce, General Organizer of the 
union, Gordon G. Cushing, General 
Secretary-Treasurer, The Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, and N. M. 
Retallack, Acting Chief Claims Officer of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


Conclusions—Messrs. Bruce and Cush- 
ing argued before me that the claimant, 
on November 12, 1952, did not lose his 
employment by reason of a stoppage of 
work resulting from a labour dispute, but 
that he became involuntarily unemployed 
due to the illegal action of his employer 
who “violated” Sections 81 and 82 of the 
Alberta Labour Act; that inasmuch as he 
had “lost his employment on account of... 
(his) lawful activity connected with a 
union of workers”, within the meaning of 
Section 41(2) of the Act, he was entitled 
to the protection afforded by that section 
and therefore should not have been dis- 
qualified from the receipt of benefit for 
the 17 days during which the employer’s 
shop was closed. 


Lockouts and strikes are the ultimate 
weapons which employers and employees 
use in their dealings in order to bring 
the other party to their views and conse- 
quently they can only stem from labour 
disputes. As I pointed out in decision 
CU-B 570: “It is a necessary feature of 
a stoppage of work caused by a labour 
dispute that engagements are terminated 
and the mere fact that the initiative 
comes from the employer does not render 
the matter beyond the concept of a labour 
dispute if his action is taken in conse- 
quence of unwillingness on the part of the 
workers to agree to his demands or pro- 
posed terms of employment.” 


In the present case, it was admitted by 
the claimant and the representatives of 
the union that the employer locked out 
his employees because of the failure of 
the negotiations which had been carried 
on between the association and the union 
for the renewal of the bargaining agree- 
ment. Under the circumstances, the only 
conclusion that can be properly reached is 
that the claimant lost his employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work due to a 
labour dispute. 

It may be that the employer’s action 
was contrary to the provisions of the 
Alberta Labour Act, but this question is 
outside my jurisdiction and, as it has been 
often stated in previous decisions dealing 
with labour disputes, the adjudicating 
authorities under the Act do not concern 
themselves with the merits of labour 
disputes. They have only to ascertain 
whether there was a stoppage of work 
‘and if there was, whether that stoppage 
resulted from a labour dispute and whether 
the claimant proved that he fulfilled all 
the conditions laid down in subsection 2 
of Section 39 in order to be relieved from 
the disqualification imposed under subsec- 
tion (1) of the said section. 

In so far as Section 41(2) of the Act 
is concerned, this section applies only to 
cases of misconduct and cannot serve as 
justification to allow unemployment insur- 
ance benefit in cases of loss of employment 
on account of a stoppage of work due to 
a labour dispute. 

As the evidence clearly indicates that 
the claimant’s wages stood to be affected, 
he was directly interested in the dispute 
and I have no alternative but to uphold 
the unanimous decision of the court of 
referees which is in accordance with the 
facts and the law. 


Decision CU-B 951, June 16, 1953 


Held: That a carpenter who refused to 
apply for work in his usual occupation on 
the ground that the rate of pay was less 
than that set by his union local for its 
members and because he considered that 
the working conditions at the prospective 
place of employment were unsatisfactory 
had, without good cause, refused to apply 
for a situation in suitable employment 
within the meaning of Section 40(1)(a) of 
the Act. 

Material Facts of Case—The claimant 
was employed as a carpenter at ........ ; 
B.C., by a bridge and dredging company 
from February 14, 1950, to October 10, 
1952, when he was laid off because of lack 
of work. His rate of pay at the time of 
separation was $2.10 an hour. 


On October 16, 1952, he filed an initial 
application for benefit at the Vancouver 
office of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission and the claim was allowed. 

On October 25, 1952, the Vancouver 
local office notified the claimant of an 
offer of employment with a construction 
company, in an isolated area of British 
Columbia where a large project was being 
carried on, as a carpenter at a wage of $2 
an hour, which was reported to be the 
prevailing rate for carpenters in that area. 
The hours of work were eight a day and 
40 a week (day work). He refused to 
apply for the employment on the advice 
of his union. In connection with the said 
refusal, the local office commented that the 
claimant contended that the working con- 
ditions were unsatisfactory although to its 
knowledge he had never worked at the 
place of employment. 


On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer disqualified the claimant from 
the receipt of benefit for a period of six 
weeks as from October 26, 1952, on the 
ground that he had, without good cause, 
refused to apply for a situation in suitable 
employment within the meaning of Sec- 
tion 40(1)(a) of the Act. 

From the decision of the insurance 
officer, the claimant appealed to a court 
of referees which, after having heard him 
and a representative of his union, disallowed 
the appeal in a majority finding which 
reads in part:— 


A Court of Referees does not, of course 
question the right of a union to decide 
which jobs are and are not in its view 
suitable. On the other hand the decision 
of local unions certainly may not override 
the terms of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. We do not consider it necessary to 
discuss in detail Claimant’s vehement 
denunciations of the offered employment. 
The fact seems to be that several thousand 
union men are employed at the operation. 

The important fact for our consideration 
is that Claimant being unemployed for some 
seven weeks either failed seriously to seek 
re-employment or, as is more likely, neither 
he nor his union could find him the employ- 
ment Claimant preferred. Under Section 
40(3) it is laid down that after a lapse 
of a reasonable interval, employment shall 
not be considered unsuitable if it is of a 
kind other than employment in the usual 
occupation of the insured person, “if it is 
employment at a rate of wages not lower 
and on conditions not less favourable than 
those observed by agreement between the 
employees and employers.’ Without doubt 
we are faced with the fact that the offered 
employment was such as “observed by 
agreement between employees and employers.” 

The suggestion is made that a Claimant 
should not be required to accept employ- 
ment which interfered with his union stand- 
ing. No evidence was presented to suggest 
in any way that Claimant would have 
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risked his union standing by accepting the 
offered employment... . 

The dissenting member of the Court 
stated in part:— 

The union representative put forward the 
argument that the agreement quoted in the 
submission was signed by a sister local, 
Local A, of the International Union. (The 
claimant) is a member of Local B of the 
same International which has taken the posi- 
tion they do not wish their members to 
LAKE JOD TAL detieies wie eclers and transfer to 
Local A. (Local B) have set out conditions 
in their agreement which called for $2.10 
an hour plus $1 per day for board. These 


conditions do not exist in the agreement of 
Local A. 


It is my feeling that (the Claimant) was 
carrying out the wishes of his local union 
by refusing to take the position offered, and 
under these conditions I feel it comes in 
the same category quoted in Section 40(2) 
(b) and (3) of the Act. 


From the decision of the court of 
referees, the claimant appealed to the 
Umpire. Subsequent thereto, the union 
representative who appeared before the 
court of referees wrote to the Acting Chief 
Claims Officer of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission submitting argu- 
ments similar to those put forward by the 
dissenting member of the court. In addi- 
tion, he stated that the court had erred 
in contending that when the claimant was 
offered the employment in question he had 
been unemployed for seven weeks. He 
submitted also that there had been discrim- 
ination in the adjudication of claims under 
the Act in that claimants whose cases were 
identical to that of the claimant had not 
been disqualified from receiving benefit. 

Conclusions—I have gone thoroughly 
into all the facts and submissions of the 
case and I do not see any valid reason 
to interfere with the majority finding of 
the court of referees which, basically, is in 
accordance with the facts and the law. 

The protection afforded by Section 40(2) 
(b) of the Act covers cases only where a 
claimant is offered employment in his 
usual occupation “at a lower rate of wages 
or on conditions less favourable than those 
observed by agreement between employers 
and employees or failing any such agreee- 
ment than those recognized by good 
employers.” 

The evidence clearly indicates that the 
claimant was offered employment at ...... 
in his usual occupation and at the rate of 
wages observed by agreement between 
employers and employees at that point. 
Furthermore, no satisfactory proof has 
been adduced that the working conditions 
in that locality were less favourable than 
those observed by agreement or recognized 
by good employers. 
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In so far as Section 40(3) of the Act is 
concerned, it applies only in cases where 
claimants are referred to employment of 
a kind other than employment in their 
usual occupation. 

There is no doubt that the court erred 
in the facts when they implied that the 
claimant. had been unemployed for seven 
weeks when he was notified of the employ- 
ments t Meas but this error has no 
bearing on the issue as the law does not 
lay down a time limit in cases of referrals 
to employment in one’s usual occupation. 

The claimant and the representative of 
his union have contended that there has 
been discrimination in the adjudication of 
claims under the Act inasmuch as other 
cases of a similar nature have been 
treated differently by the local statutory 
authorities. If this is a fact I would 
suggest to the interested union that it take 
up this matter with the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission which, I feel con- 
fident, will have it duly investigated. 

It is true that the right to membership 
in organizations of workers is protected by 
Section 43 of the Act which reads as 
follows:— 


43. Notwithstanding anything contained in 
this Act, no insured person shall be dis- 
qualified from receipt of benefit by reason 
only of his refusal to accept employment 
if by acceptance thereof he would lose the 
right 
(a) to become a member of; or 
(b) to continue to be a member and to 
observe the lawful rules of; or * 

(ec) to refrain from becoming a member 
of, any association, organization or 
union of workers. 


As rightly pointed out by the majority 
of the court of referees, however, “no 
evidence was presented to suggest in any 
way that claimant would have risked his 
union standing by accepting the offered 
employment.” This is borne out by the 
following extract from the transcript of 
the evidence taken before the court of 
referees :— 


(Union representative) : 

I hold the Unemployment Insurance Act 
states a man is not to be asked to take 
employment that is not suitable and out 
of line with his union conditions. 

(Employee representative on the court): 

Does your local union take the position 
that they do not wish their member- 
ship, £0; £0 sO cow gale 2 

(Union representative) : 

It is up to the individual. 
Chairman: 

Do you or don’t you? 
(Union representative) : 

I do not advise any members of our Local 
to go up there. We have established 
certain conditions and we are certainly 
not going to see him go and take this. 


For those reasons, the appeal is dismissed. 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during August 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 

During August the Department of Labour prepared 122 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 148 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

‘ hoe labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading pro- 
vide that: 
: (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the 
work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; ; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 
Contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment awarded during August are 
set out below:— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd.: 
(Building and Maintenance).............. 2 $ 59,718.76 
AOS CO) MELO A. Ser ae Coat cle oral h oranda ge Dis ter e otiine'aeid 13 152,242.44 
HOTT Ey eet WW OE Ko eben ci eiteres ote Hlat thet ces, atoll tare tore ae 2 14,716.00 


ment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate then a 
fair and reasonable rate, but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination.) 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the Jegislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during August 


During August the sum of $1,687.48 was collected from two employers who had failed 
to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. This 
amount has been or will be distributed to the nine employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during August 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Near Melville Sask: Matheson Bros, 
earth fill with reinforced spillway & outlet 
pipe, Pipestone project; Bird Construction 
Co Ltd, earth fill dam with reinforced 
concrete spillway, outlet pipe & timber 
bridge, Kaposvar West project. Near 
Travers Alta: Rollack Construction, con- 
struction of reinforced concrete chute inlet 


structure, Little Bow Reservoir. Near 
Vaucrhall Alta: Adams, Berg & Griffith 
Contractors Ltd, enlarging existing canal, 
relocating & constructing new canal, Bow 
River project; Wheliham Construction 
Ltd, enlarging existing canal, relocating & 
constructing new canal, Bow River project. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Montreal P Q: Electronic Fire Protec- 
tion Co, installation of automatic fire 
detection systems, Benny Farm & Villeray 
Terrace. Fort Erie Ont: John St Clair 
Painting & Decorating Co, *exterior paint- 
ing. Gloucester Ont: Dibblee Construction 
Co Ltd, paving of roads & driveways. 
Sault Ste Marie Ont: Master Painters, 
exterior painting. Stamford Ont: John St 
Clair Painting & Decorating Co, *exterior 
painting. Thorold Ont: H W_ Colton, 


*exterior painting. Uplands Ont: Standard 
Paving Ltd, paving of roads, driveways & 
parking areas. Prince Albert Sask: Rendek 
Construction, construction of houses. 
Calgary Alta: Standard Gravel & Surfacing 
of Canada Ltd, construction of roadways, 
driveways & common walks. Cranbrook 
BC: RH Neven Ltd, *exterior painting. 
Tral B C: R H Neven Ltd, exterior 


painting. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Dartmouth N S: Acacia Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of bldg for communica- 
tion centre; Continental Construction Co 
Lid, construction of fire hall; Acacia Con- 
struction Co Ltd, excavation of culverts, 
manholes, etc, & paving of roads. New- 
port Corner N S: Brush-Aboe (Canada) 
Ltd, installation of diesel generator set. 
Camp Gagetown N B: Coghlan Construc- 
tion Ltd, clearing & grubbing. Chatham 
N B: Foster Wheeler Ltd, installation of 


coal fired steam generating unit. Renous. 


N B: Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation, 
erection of security fencing. Longueuil 
P Q: Walter G Hunt Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of armament bldg. St Hubert P Q: 
Foster Wheeler Ltd, installation of steam 
generating unit. St Jacques le Mineur 
P Q: Argo Construction Ltd, construction 
of transmitter bldg. Angus Ont: W H 
Yates Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of garage. Camp Borden Ont: W H Yates 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 


garage; John Inglis Co Ltd, installation of 
steam generating unit. Falconbridge Ont: 
Pioneer Construction Co Ltd, surfacing of 
roads & parking areas. London. Ont: 
Sterling Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of central heating plant. Shirley Bay Ont: 
Sirotek Construction Ltd, construction of 
transmitter bldg & power line. Winnipeg 
Man: Claydon Co Ltd, construction of 
inflammable stores bldg. Saskatoon Sask: 
Foster Wheeler Ltd, supply & erection of 
steam generating unit. Esquimalt B C: 
Farmer Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of fire hall, Belmont Park. Nisutlin Bay 
Y T: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Mannix 
Ltd, construction of bridge, NWHS; 
Western Bridge Steel Fabricators, erection - 
of steel & construction of asphalt roadway, 
etc, NWHS. Yukon River, Upper Ranch- 
eria, Lower Rancheria Y T: Marwell Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of replace- 
ment bridges. ~ : 


Building and Maintenance 


Montreal P Q: J Becker Ine, renovation 
of heating system, No 1 R&C. St Jean 
P Q: Metropole Electric Inc, relighting 
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and rewiring certain bldgs, College Mili- — 
taire Royal. Collins Bay (Kingston) Ont: — 
Will-Mac Construction Ltd, application of 


built-up roofs, No 6 Repair Depot. 
Uplands Ont: Sirotek Construction Ltd, 
extension to heating plant, Bldg No 52, 


RCAF Station. Abbotsford B C: R H 
Neven Co Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs, 
RCAF Station. 


National Harbours Board 


Halfax Harbour N S: Fundy Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, demolition & reconstruction 
of conveyor gallery No 1 & tower A; 
Gunite & Waterproofing Co Ltd, repairs 
to concrete cope wall, Pier 9 extension. 
Montreal Harbour P Q: The Highway 
Paving Co Ltd, paving wharf area; Atlas 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
foundations for car dumpers & car dumper 
houses, grain elevators Nos 1&2; EGM 


Cape & Co, construction of transit sheds; 
Cecil Carpenter & Co Ltd, construction of 
carpenter’s shop, stores & gear room, shed 
No 9. Quebec Harbour P Q: Magloire 
Cauchon Ltd, reconstruction of shed No 28. 
Three Rivers Harbour P Q: Rosaire 
Dufresne, paving wharf area, shed No 10. 
Vancouver Harbour B C: Moncrieff Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of addition 
to records vault. 


National Research Council 


Ottawa Ont: Lewis Bros Asphalt Paving 
Ltd, road work, Montreal Road Labora- 
tories; John Inglis Co Ltd, construction 
of heating & ventilating cold room, snow 


& ice room & dry room, Montreal Road 
Laboratories. Ripple Rock, Seymour 
Narrows, B C: Boyles Bros Drilling Co 
Ltd, completion of diamond drill test hole. 


Department of Public Works 


Bay Fortune P E I: H J Phillips & Son, 
breakwater repairs & improvements (south 
wharf repairs). Swmmerside P E I: J P 
Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. Bush Island 
(Lahave Island) N S: Atlantic Bridge Co 
Ltd, construction of wharf. Caribou 
(Logan's Wharf) N S: F W Digdon & 
Sons Ltd, *dredging. Kentville N 8S: ML 
Wallace, construction of RCMP Detach- 
ment Bldg. Mushaboom N S: Atlantic 
Bridge Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Oyster 
Creek (Little Bras D’Or) N 8S: Lloyd G 
Smith, wharf replacement. Point Michaud 
N §: Allan J. MacDonald & Duncan A 
Maclsaac, wharf repairs. West Dover N S: 
Campbell and MclIsaac, repairs to wharf. 
Baydu Vin N B: J W & J Anderson Ltd, 
wharf extension. Campbellton N_  B: 
Diamond Construction Co, “*dredging. 
Chatham N B: Whalen Bros Construc- 
tion, wharf extension. Lower Neguac N B: 
Whalen Bros Construction, wharf recon- 
struction. Saint John N B: Industrial 
Insulators Ltd, supply & installation of 
linoleum & repairs, Post Office Bldg; 
T Arthur Doherty, construction of road- 
ways, drainage, curbs & gutters, Lancaster 
Hospital. White Head N B: Clare Con- 
struction, wharf extension. Batiscan P Q: 
Marine Industries Ltd, *dredging. Grand 
Cascapedia River P Q: Bert Dimock, 
*dredging. Grande Riviere P Q: Joseph 
Baudin and Rene Omer Couture, harbour 
improvements. Hull P Q: Theodore 
Regimbal, erection of fence, Brewery 
Creek; A Lanctot Construction Co, alter- 
ations to 32 Eddy St & 90 Wellington St 
for ‘UIC offices. Lauzon P Q: Marine 
Industries Ltd, *dredging. Montreal P Q: 
Leeds Construction Ltd, erection of postal 
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station “Snowdon”; Deschamps & Belanger 
Ltd, extension to east wing «& alterations 
to main bldg, Queen Mary Veterans 
Hospital; Richard & B A Ryan Ltd, 
interior painting, Old Examining Ware- 
houses. Ruisseau Chapados P Q: George K 
Steele, *dredging. Ste Anne de Bellevue 
P @Q: Montreal Landscape Co Reg’d, 
*landscaping, Veterans Hospital. St 
Simeon Est P Q: Fourtunat Bernard, 
*dredging. Sillery P Q: J O Lambert Ine, 
erection of public bldg. Sorel P Q: Marine 
Industries Ltd, *construction of steel 
hopper dump scow. Tadoussac (Anse a 
L'Eau) P Q: Manik Construction Ltd, 
wharf reconstruction. Fort William Ont: 
Hacquoil’s, wharf repairs, Chippewa Park. 
Killaloe Ont: M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, 
construction of public bldg. Ottawa Ont: 
Lanctot Construction Co, construction of 
pumphouse for tunnel drainage, Radio & 
Electrical Engineering Laboratory, NRC; 
George C Graves Construction Ltd, 
Coronation decorations, Parliament Bldgs, 
Peace Tower & Centre Block; F E 
Cummings Construction Ltd, erection of 
public lavatory bldg, Central Experimental 
Farm; J E Copeland Co Ltd, addition & 
alterations to RCMP Barracks; Taggart 
Construction Ltd, construction of trans- 
former room, Military Stores Bldg; 
Lepage-Raymond, redecorating work, Par- 
liament Bldgs, Centre Block; J Walter 
Reg’d, waterproofing, Plaza Garage; A 
Lanctot Construction Co, alterations, 
decorations, etc, No 5 Temporary Bldg; 
Fournier Van & Storage Ltd, moving 
cabinets from various bldgs to Canadian 
General Electric Bldg; Doran Construe- 
tion Co Ltd, alterations & improvements 
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130-132 Albert St; Roy Soderlind & Co, 
air conditioning for mapping area, Militia 
Stores Bldg; George C Graves Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, alterations for National 
Defence Dept, “B” Bldg; Lanctot Con- 
struction Co, alterations, Jackson Bldg; 
McLennan Plumbing & Heating Ltd, alter- 
ations to plumbing & heating, Centre 
Block, Parliament Bldgs; W O Pickthorne 
& Son Ltd, installation of security lighting, 
Royal Canadian Mint; Hart Construction 
Co Ltd, alterations & repairs, Elgin Bldg; 
M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, addition to 
Header House, Central Experimental 
Farm; M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, construc- 
tion of testing laboratories, Tunney’s 
Pasture; Roy Soderlind & Co, installation 
of air conditioning system for laboratories, 
200 Kent St. Pembroke Ont: M J Sulpher 
& Sons Ltd, demolition & excavation, 
public bldg, phase 1. Port Arthur Ont: 
Claydon Co Ltd, alterations & additions, 
New Public Bldg; McNamara Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, harbour improvements 
(rubble mound breakwater). Port Credit 
Ont: Penny & Casson Ltd, addition & 
alterations, public bldg. Toronto Ont: 
Turnbull Elevator Co Ltd, supply «& 
installation of two mercury rectifiers for 
elevator equipment, Postal Terminal “A”; 
Richard & B A Ryan, alterations to 
Customs Bldg No 1; Roberts-Hetherington 
Ltd, interior painting, City Delivery Bldg. 
Windsor Ont: Granite Construction Ltd, 
alterations to Bondy Bldg for. Dept of 
Fisheries; Granite Construction Ltd, alter- 
ations, renovations, ete, Whiteman Bldg. 
Carman Man: Jack Ross, alterations & 
renovation to the RCMP Detachment 
Bldg. Ste Rose du Lac Man: Ducharme 


Hamilton Co Ltd, construction of RCMP 
Detachment Bldg. Biggar Sask: Shannon 
Bros, construction of public bldg. Calgary 
Alta: Hornstrom Bros, alterations to 
elevator & enclosure of elevator shaft, 
Traders Bldg. Edmonton Alta: S H 
Parsons Construction Ltd, alterations to 
provide cafeteria & lunch room, public 
bldg. Bella Coola B C: EK O Johnson, 
wharf repairs. Courtenay B C: A & B 
Construction Co Ltd, addition & altera- 
tions, public bldg. Cowichan Lake B C: 
Harbour Pile Driving Co, wharf renewal. 
Duncan B C: A V Richardson Ltd,- addi- 
tion & alterations to UIC bldg. Fort 
St John B C: Bennett & White Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, erection of public bldg. 
Nanaimo B C: D Robinson Construction 
Ltd, demolition, hoarding & general exca- 
vation work, public bldg; Paine & 
Townsend, construction of retaining wall, 
Pacific Biological Station. New West- 
minster B C: Star Shipyard (Mercer’s) 
Ltd, *docking & repairing Scow “PWD No 
315”. Port Simpson B C: Skeena River 
Piledriving Co, wharf repairs. Sardis B C: 
B Boe Ltd, supply & installation of new 
boiler & oil tank, Coqualeetza Indian 
Hospital. Savary Island B C: Pacific Pile- 
driving Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Vancouver 
(First Narrows) B C: British Columbia 
Bridge & Dredging Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Vancouver B C: Commonwealth Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, demolition of bldgs on site 
of Post Office bldg; Northern Construction 
Co & J W Stewart Ltd, erection of customs 
bldg. Fort Smith N W T': Carse, Anderson 
Ltd, drainage, plumbing & water supply, 
bldg No 21. 


Department of Resources and Development 


Banff National Park Alta: J A Shannon 
Construction, construction of reinforced 
concrete bridge over 40 Mile Creek, Trans- 
Canada Highway. Jasper National Park 
Alta: Western Construction & Lumber Co 
Ltd, construction of reinforced concrete 


bridges & approaches over Villeneuve & 
Sulpher Creeks; Western Construction & 
Lumber Co Ltd, removal of existing bridge 
structure & construction of reinforced con- 
crete bridge, Banff-Jasper Highway. 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: Trynor Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of water & sewer lines. 
Saint John N B: Acme Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of bldgs & related work. 
Baie Comeau P Q: Veillet & Gosselin Ltd, 
construction of field lighting facilities at 
airport. Detroit River Ont: MeNamara 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of pier, 
fog alarm & light tower, Livingstone 
Channel, upper entrance. Gore Bay Ont: 
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Bedard-Girard Ltd, construction of airport 
lighting facilities. Swift Current Sask: 
Western Construction Co, construction of 
dwellings at airport. Castlegar B C: 
General Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of airport runway. Prince George B C: 
Acme Electrical Ltd, construction of field 
lighting facilities at airport. Sandspit BC: 
Wescan Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of dwelling. 


Plant Employees’ Working Conditions 
in Canadian Manufacturing Industry 


Considerably more than 40 per cent af plant employees now on 40-hour 
week and proportion of workers on 5-day week has increased signifi- 
cantly over past several years. Workers receiving more leisure time 


Over the past several years there has 
been a marked tendency to reduce the 
weekly hours worked in Canadian indus- 
trial establishments. More than 40 per 
cent of plant employees are now on a 
40-hour week. 


This and other important trends are 
indicated in the table overleaf, which 
shows in summary form the extent and 
nature of the principal items of working 
conditions in Canadian manufacturing in 
1949, 1950, 1951 and 1953. The informa- 
tion was obtained from the annual survey 
of working conditions conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour. 


Other trends that may be noted from 
the table are: the significant increase in 
the proportion of workers on a 5-day week; 
the increased number of paid statutory 
holidays and the easier eligibility for paid 
vacations of two or three weeks, both of 
which result in more leisure time for 
workers; and the greater prevalence of 
sickness or accident insurance plans (about 
71 per cent of manufacturing employees 
are in establishments reporting such 
plans). 


Information on all items is not avail- 
able for each of the years covered by 
the table. The practice followed in the 
annual survey of working conditions is to 
repeat certain of the more basic questions 
each year and to vary others. Such items 
as standard hours, premium rates of pay, 
vacations and statutory holidays have 
been included annually without interrup- 
tion. Others, such as sick leave, group 
life insurance, call-in pay and reporting 
pay, have been collected at less regular 
intervals. 

The percentage figures in the table rep- 
resent, in all cases, the proportion of the 
plant employees in establishments report- 
ing the respective benefits to the total 
number in all establishments surveyed. 

A review of the most important trends 
in working conditions in Canadian manu- 
facturing is given in the following 
paragraphs. 

Standard Hours—The extent of the 
trend towards a 40-hour 5-day week in 
industry in the last few years is apparent 
from the table. The proportion of workers 
on a 40-hour week almost doubled in 3% 
years since October 1949, while the propor- 
tion in plants reporting a 5-day week 


Procedures Followed in Annual Survey of Working Conditions 


The Department’s annual survey of 
working conditions, formerly conducted 
in October and now in April, covers 
approximately 6,500 establishments in 
manufacturing, most of which have 15 
or more employees. The number of 
plant employees in these establishments 
is as follows:— 


October 1949 

October 1950 

October 1951 

April 1953 

Although about 90 per cent of the 
employers to whom questionnaires have 
been sent have co-operated by  sub- 
mitting returns, the coverage has varied 
slightly from year to year. 

The number of employees covered in 
the survey is approximately two-thirds 


Employees 


of the total employed in manufacturing, 
distributed over the various branches of 
the industry. 

In previous years breakdowns of the 
survey results by province and by indus- 
try have been published in the LABOUR 
Gazerre. In the present article only 
the Canada totals are shown but tables 
giving provincial and industrial break- 
downs may be obtained on request to 
the Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour. Future issues 
of the LABOUR GAZETTE will contain more 
detailed analyses of some of the topics 
covered in the present article, such as 
premium rates and_ shift differentials. 
In next month’s issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, it is planned to issue a similar 
summary of the working conditions of 
office employees in manufacturing. 
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increased from three-fifths to almost four- 
fifths. . Meanwhile, the proportion of 
workers on a 48-hour week has been halved. 

Premium Rates—The practice of paying 
higher than straight time rates for over- 
time (usually time and one-half) is shown 
in the table to be quite universal and has 
been so for a considerable time. (A more 
detailed analysis of premium practices will 
appear in a later issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE.) 


Shift Differentials—Plants in which 
shift work is performed accounted in 
April 1953 for a larger proportion than at 
either of the other previous dates for 
which information is shown. Practically 
all plants in which shift work is performed 
pay a shift differential. (An analysis of the 


size of differentials commonly being paid 
will appear in a later issue of the Lanour 
GAZETTE.) 


Cost-of-Living Adjustments— As _ of 
October 1952, about one-third of the plant 
workers in manufacturing were employed 
in establishments where the cost of living 
is a determinant in the adjustment of 
wages. Wages are periodically adjusted in 
accordance with changes in the cost of 
living. In most of these cases the adjust- 
ment is made in accordance with. the 
movement of the official index. In other 
cases a specified amount or proportion is 
given to employees; this amount may vary 
with marital status, number of dependents, 
etc. 


SUMMARY OF WORKING CONDITIONS OF PLANT EMPLOYEES IN 
CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 


Percentage of Plant Employees 
April 1, Oct. 1, Ooct..1; Oct. 1, 
1953 1951 1950 1949 
Standard Weekly Hours— 
AQ and BNGEP, Sercaceg da sdaaoie'a tie Heeiae osiwaeipn nm alaale ecto 43-3 35-8 29-4 25-1 
Over 40 and wider -44 fos Fa ee SE eS en te ns asians 15-3 13-4 9-5 6-6 
WG os FS ansied siuiortns due «intdiaia Sein POUR s Shae aT Rig Or ce «Sn rare ea 10-1 oat oe os 
Lim esa. (aap aia Oven: f= aia mals Jo ABTS STIS IRA OT woe af aba ain Pea a se ee 15-4 16- : a) 
Over 45*andunder 4832... Pils SESE corte tte ee lonaaa cee 2-0 2-3 3-1 3-8 
i apiermta'ove\elohp eats «:do19.d join ive oe axe) Reels Rte a ei nd ce ea 9-6 14-4 19-5 20-0 
CONVO AB mene ecu sin date y ook ora. e5a0 oelp nakcmte onGhe Situs cee See 4-3 5-9 6-2 6-9 
Employees on'a b-day weelklii ic... csinesb eso. Beiatt een aprte nin kas ee > 78°5 69-7 64-6 61-0 
Premium Rates— 
Employees in establishments where higher than straight-time 
rates are paid after daily or weekly hours.............++5+ 93-4 92-1 90-8 90-6 
Employees in establishments where time and one-half is paid 
alter daily or weokly hours. <; «2c: son dee ence eene eee 92-2 90-2 89-2 88-0 
Shift Differentials— 
Employees in establishments where shift work is performed. ... 71-0 
Employees in establishments where shift differentials are paid.. 66-2 


Cost-of-Living Bonus or Cost-of-Living Wage Adjustments— 
Employees in establishments reporting a cost-of-living bonus or 


cost-of-living wage adjustment............ccecececeeececes *32-0 34-0 18-1 iiss omegiete « « 
Production or Incentive Bonus— 
Employees in establishments reporting a production or incentive 
DODUS. J oulonks snug sinc epelss sme reei ea eee re olen *28-0 26-0 27:9 Joes eee ee eee 

Paid Statutory Holidays— 

Employees receiving paid statutory holidays.................. 94-7 89-3 87-1 84-9 
Employees being paid for the following number of statutory 

holidays:— . 

1 £0 5... «. ocipmwininsaot ocr ge tee tiie ae rea ee 17-0 19-4 21-1 24-4 

Goo wisi. «2 00.n'o sc cc8ip eharcteien Siete ote aie ean 14-5 15-5 18-9 20-8 

Zoos wees vines sisieia eine Ct eee EM RTE eet ae an 12-6 9-9 10-7 7:4 

PT ene ch dae Sees aan orenges 41-4 37-8 30-6 27-4 

More than 8.....5:.s0/0se0 ecasiai ate aeee anna oie aan 9-2 6-7 5-8 4-9 

Vacations with Pay— 

Hligible for at least one week with pay... 99-3 99-1 99-2 99-0 
One Week with pay....... 91-1 91-8 91-1 91-7 
After 1 year or less... 87-3 89-3 9-2 89-5 
Service not specified... ...... Jcsaee + cnes eee ene ns ae 3-8 2-5 1-9 2-2 

Eligible for two weeks with pay............ : : 0 

Wo Weeks with pay ris o's a 0/0 Sues (aie aac eneas eae 92-6 89-2 84-9 81-0 
14-9 14-2 12-3 10-2 

9-6 9-3 8-3 6-6 

22-5 16-2 11-5 6-4 

40-4 46-2 48-6 54-8 

5-2 3-3 4-2 3-0 


Production or Incentive Bonus—Plants 
employing more than one-quarter of the 
employees indicated in the last three 
surveys that they had some system of 
incentive payment. Such systems gener- 
ally involve a time and motion study of 
the process to establish standards of pro- 
duction, and extra pay is earned when 
these standards are exceeded. Certain 
types of manufacturing lend themselves to 
incentive systems more readily than do 
others, depending upon how units of 
measurement can be establised. Within a 
particular plant, only certain processes may 
operate under an incentive system. The 
table indicates not the number of 
employees subject to an incentive plan but 
the number of employees in establishments 
where an incentive plan is in effect. 


Paid Statutory Holidays—The practice 
of paying employees for statutory holi- 
days on which they are not required to 


work appears to be on the increase, both 
in the extent of the over-all practice and 
in the number of holidays paid for. As 
of April 1953, only about 5 per cent of 
the employees covered in the survey of 
manufacturing were in plants where no paid 
holidays were granted, compared with 15 
per cent in 1949. About half of the 
workers are now enjoying eight or more 
paid holidays, compared with about one- 
third in 1949; the proportion now enjoying 
seven holidays is nearly double the 1949 
figure. 


Vacations with Pay—Virtually all 
workers in Canadian manufacturing are 
eligible for annual paid vacations of at 
least one week in length. About 15 per 
cent are eligible for a two-week vacation 
after a year’s employment and more than 
90 per cent can ultimately become eligible 
for two weeks. The most usual service 


SUMMARY OF WORKING CONDITIONS OF PLANT EMPLOYEES IN 
CANADIAN MANUFACTURIN G— (Concluded) 


Eligible for three weeks with pay... ..ccccccccvvccvecececes 


Three Weeks with pay after: 
15 years....... ei 
20 years........ 
Other periods. . 


Eligible for four weeks with pay. ...... ccc cece eee c ence ceuee 


Four Weeks with pay after: 
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Shut-down for Vacation— 


Percentage of Plant Employees 


April 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1, 
1953 1951 1950 1949 
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Employees in establishments reporting a shut-down period..... 61-5 56-0 58-0 56-0 


dS in establishments reporting a shut-down period of 2 
INDERET re bOtce Mie Cnet ecinis® CEN eaDer de Ontiese’se.s 


Minimum Call Pay— 


Employees in establishments reporting minimum call pay: 
ring regular NOU ess cede Wied su aecs cee ssa ve's 
Otitelde regilar HOUT. . se scv.scv essere se viee'esieuis 


Rest Periods— 


ployees in establishments reporting rest periods....... 
mblovece in establishments receiving 2 periods of 10 minutes 
BAD ee pesca eee tris sro tecBeareavnebsceeseeeses 


oly tees Periods— 
Emp! 


Sick Leave— 


oyees in establishments reporting wash-up periods 
bile in establishments receiving 2 periods of 5 minutes 
BALD NS CERIN cs ser Re AEs Ot asieeésacdenk ses cee 
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Employees in establishments reporting a provision for sick leave Le Tibet heretistars ikl LF Bi ilicseshuseke 


Group Sickness or Accident Insurance Plan— 


Employees in establishments reporting a sickness or accident 
THBUPALIOS DIAN Fie yi chividgle ceklcce coed dey asolvide satan 


* October 1, 1952. 
t Less than 0-1 per cent. 
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requirement for a fortnight’s vacation is 
five years but an increasing number of 
establishments have reduced the require- 
ment to three years or less. 


More than a quarter of the employees 
may receive three-week vacations after 15 
years’ service, and another quarter become 
eligible after other periods. The trend 
towards four-week vacations has not 
reached sizeable proportions but approxi- 
mately 4 per cent of the plant workers 
(numbering some 30,000) can become 
eligible for a fourth week with pay gener- 
ally after 25 years’ service. 


The practice of closing plants during 
vacation periods has also been developing; 
in April 1953 almost half the employees 
were in plants where a two-week shut- 
down is in effect compared with one-third 
in October 1949. 


Reporting Pay and Call-in Pay—Infor- 
mation on these items was collected only 
in 1951. It revealed that one-half the 
workers were employed in plants where a 
specified number of hours pay is guaranteed 
when no work is available for employees 
reporting for duty at their usual work time. 
Plants that provide a guaranteed number 
of hours pay to workers called to work at 
times other than during their regular 
working hours account for 54 per cent of 
the total. The prevalence of this practice 
can be assumed to be even higher than 
indicated, when it is considered that such 


The interest and concern of all indus- 
trial groups with safety was the subject 
of a recent article appearing in the Mount 
Royal News, monthly publication of Divi- 
sion No. 89, Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, Montreal. The article high- 
lighted the work of joint employee- 
management safety committees and urged 
all employees to co-operate in reporting 
hazards and reducing accidents. The 
article said :— 

“In all cases care should be taken to 
see that safe working conditions prevail. 
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call-ins are for the most part only neces- 
sary in plants operating on a multi-shift 
basis. 


Rest Periods—More than 60 per cent 
of the workers covered in the survey were 
in plants where rest periods or “coffee 
breaks” are permitted. The most fre- 
quently reported arrangement is two 
periods in one day, each of 10 minutes. 


Wash-up Periods—The practice of allow- 
ing time for washing-up is quite prevalent 
in manufacturing, with plants employing 
45 per cent of the employees having such 
Two periods of five 
minutes each is the predominant practice. 


an arrangement. 


Sick Leave (Continuation of Regular 
Wages During Enforced Idleness due to 
Illness or Disability)—The survey results 
show that provision for sick leave for plant 
employees, most of whom are hourly paid, 
is the exception rather than the rule. The 
smaller proportion of employees in 1953 as 
compared with 1950 may be accounted for 
in part by the increasing proportion of 
workers to whom group sickness and 
accident benefit plans are available in 
their employment. 


Group Sickness and Accident Insur- 
ance Plans—These plans are of many 
kinds, varying as to benefits available, 
type of underwriter, premium sharing, etc. 
Details on the incidence of the various 
kinds of plans in 1953 are now being com- 
piled and will appear in a later issue of 
the Lasour GAZETTE. 


We have a committee of employees and 
management to which unsafe conditions 
should be referred immediately. And that 
means just that for if there is delay and 
action is not taken, then there is the 
possibility of further accidents taking 
place. 


“Your employer doesn’t expect you to 
work with machines or materials that are 
not safe. He will appreciate your report- 
ing such matters immediately so that they 
can be remedied.” 


Prices and the Cost-of-Living 


Cost-of-Living Index Makes its 
Final Appearance This Month 


From now on only consumer price index will be available from Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Suggested method for conversion of escalator 
clauses in wage contracts issued. Consumer price indexes for nine 
regional cities are scheduled for release by DBS early in November 


The cost-of-living index has been dis- 
continued. It will not be published beyond 
that for September 1 (see below). From 
now on only the consumer price index will 
be available. 

The Bureau of Statistics has prepared a 
statement designed to assist those who 
face the problem of converting escalator 
clauses in wage contracts from the use of 
the cost-of-living index to the use of the 
consumer price index. 

DBS has also announced that it plans to 
release. early next month new consumer 
price indexes for nine regional cities or city 
combinations, as follows: Halifax, Saint 
John, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winni- 
peg; Saskatoon-Regina, Edmonton-Calgary 
and Vancouver. 

The problem of converting escalator 
clauses to the use of the consumer price 
index, the Bureau’s statement points out, 
is basically one of calculating point changes 
in both indexes that amount to the same 
percentage change. Because the indexes 


METHOD OF CONVERSION 


1. Select. a conversion month when the 
Consumer Price Index will be substituted 
for the Cost-of-Living Index. 


2. Agree that the “Cost-of-Living” Bonus 
of a given amount, being paid on the 
basis of the Cost-of-Living Index for the 
conversion month, shall also be paid on 
the basis of the Consumer Price Index 
for the same month. 


are at different levels, a given number of 
points in the cost-of-living index is equal 
to a smaller percentage than the same 
number of points in the consumer price 
index. 

The Bureau’s suggested method of con- 
version outlines the arithmetical steps to 
be followed in the conversion to retain the 
intent of the original escalator clause. An 
illustrative example accompanies’ the 
Bureau’s suggested method. 

The illustration is based on a hypo- 
thetical contract that specifies a change of 
one cent per hour for each change of 1-2 
points in the cost-of-living index. The 
Bureau points out that many other point 
value relationships are in use and that, 
while the arithmetic is applicable to other 
point value ratios, the method may not 
be suitable in certain instances. 

The Bureau will gladly give further 
assistance to interested parties on request, 
the statement declares. 

The DBS suggested method of conver- 
sion and the illustrative example follow:— 


ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLE 
A hypothetical escalator clause incor- 
porates the following table of Cost-of-Living 
Indexes and corresponding bonuses. 


Cost-of-Living Index Intervals 


Lower Upper Cents per 

Limits Limits Hour Bonus 
Qaim SOD a sinin siete. ails Ll 
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1. It is agreed that the above clause shall 
be converted to use of the Consumer Price 
Index as of August 1953. 


2. The August Cost-of-Living Index of 186-4 
falls in the bracket of 186-0-187-1 corre- 
sponding to twelve cents per hour. There- 
fore, a bonus of twelve cents per hour 
shall be paid for the August Consumer 
Price Index of 115-7. 
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, 


3. Calculate the percentage which the Con- 
sumer Price Index for the conversion 
month is of the Cost-of-Living Index for 
the same month. 


4. Take the lower limit of the Cost-of- 
Living Index bracket or interval in which 
the Cost-of-Living Index for the conver- 
sion month falls. Convert this index to 
the equivalent lower limit of the corre- 
sponding Consumer Price Index bracket, 
by multiplying it by the percentage 
obtained in step No. 3 above, and round 
to the nearest one decimal. 


5. Take the figure of the point change in 
the Cost-of-Living Index required to 
change the bonus by a stated amount. 
In order to obtain the corresponding 
number of Consumer Price Index points 
multiply this figure by the percentage 
obtained in step No. 3 above, and round 
to the nearest one decimal. 


6. Starting from the Consumer Price Index 
obtained in step No. 4 above, successively 
add and subtract the number of points 
obtained in step No. 5 above. This 
yields the lower limits of a Consumer 
Price Index table equivalent to the lower 
limits of the Cost-of-Living Index table 
contained in the original contract. 


7. Obtain each of the upper limits of the 
new table, by adding to the lower limits, 
a number of points 0-1 less than the 
figure calculated in step No. 5. 


The Bureau’s statement points out that 
matters _pertaining to wage adjustments 
are determined between the parties con- 
cerned and that the adoption, modification 
or rejection of the method outlined above 
is a matter of negotiation. 


The city consumer price indexes for 
October that will be released next month 
will be on the base 1949=100 and will 
replace cost-of-living indexes on the base 
August 1939=100. The index for Ottawa 
is an innovation. The index for St. John’s, 
Nfid., will continue for a short time to be 
on the base June 1951—100. 


Revised samples of items and weights 
based on the results of the 1947-49 family 
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3. The August Consumer Price Index of 
115-7 is 62-071 per cent of the August 
Cost-of-Living Index of 
186-4 115-7 x 100=62-071 per cent. 


186-4 


4. The lower limit of the bracket in which 
the August Cost-of-Living Index falls is 
186-0. When multiplied by the percent- 
age 62-071 and rounded to the nearest 
one decimal, this becomes 115-5: 


5. In the above table a change in the Cost- 
of-Living Index of 1-2 points corresponds 
to a change in the bonus of one cent per 
hour. This figure of 1:2 points, when 
multiplied by the percentage 62-071 and 
rounded to the nearest one decimal, 
become 0-7 Consumer Price Index points. 


6. The Consumer Price Index from No. 4 
above is 115-5. The successive addition 
and subtraction of 0-7 points yields the 
following lower limits of a new table, 
corresponding to the number of cents 
obtained in the original contract: 


Consumer Price Index Intervals 


Lower Cents per 
Limits Hour Bonus 
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7. The number of points obtained in step 
No. 5 is 0-7 points. Subtracting 0-1 
points this becomes 0-6 points, which 
when added to the lower limits produces 
the upper limits. The completed table 
corresponding to the original table is 
therefore as follows: 


Consumer Price Index Intervals 


ower pper Cents per 
Limits Limits Hour Bonus 
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expenditure survey will be used to calcu- 
late the indexes. The revised pricing 
sample for each index will be substantially 
the same as that of the consumer price 
index for Canada. 


Consumer Price Index, September 1, 1953 


Climbing to within two points of the 
all-time peak, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics’ consumer price index rose half 
a point—0-4 per cent—from 115-7 to 116-2 
between August 1 and September 1. The 
latest index is the highest since April 1, 
1952, when the index stood at 116-8. 

The peak of 118-2 was reached January 2, 
1952. 


The latest advance is the fourth in highest peak reached by this index was 
succession after six declines in a row. ~ 191-2, registered for November 1, 1951. 


A rise in the food index from 112-8 to Group indexes at September 1 (August 1 
114-0 was influenced by shifts in the Fall figures in parentheses) were: food 228-6 
pattern of purchases in addition to price (229-5), rent 153-4 (153-3), fuel and light 
changes. Among foods that moved higher 153-9 (153-6), clothing 207-0 (206-7), home 
were most items of pork, eggs, coffee, lard, furnishings and services 196-0 (195-9), and 
bread and butter. Fresh vegetables, fresh miscellaneous 150-2 (150-0). 
fruits and meats other than pork were The cost-of-living index one year earlier 


lower. (September 2, 1952) was 186-5. Group 
The household operation series advanced indexes for that date were: food 234-2, 

from 117-2 to 117-4 as increases in fuel pont 148-9, fuel and light, 150-3, clothing 

and eA household iach aan outweighed 207-7, home furnishings and services 195-8, 

slight scattered declines in other sub- ; 

acetone and miscellaneous 147°8. 


Higher costs of automobile operation : (AE 
coupled with advances in street car fares City Cost-of-Living Indexes, August 1, 1953 


and magazine subscriptions were reflected Cost-of-living indexes for six of the nine 
in an increase in the other commodities regional centres registered increases between 
and services index from 115-8 to 115-9. July 2 and August 1 while three declined. 


Clothing remained unchanged at 110-4 fixed changes in food prices were recorded 
while the shelter component advanced in all centres. Meat prices were relatively 


Ait uth alae aes poe “pay stable while eggs continued their seasonal 
advance and fruits and vegetables were 


ownership. ly | et d in T t 
The index one year earlier (September 2, BOsuy Sol res PICA IBOvee UP Ut hOrcne 
and Saint John. 


1952) was 116-1; group indexes were: food ‘ : k i 
115-8, shelter 121-2, clothing 110-9, house- Clothing indexes advanced slightly in 
hold operation 116-0 and other commodi- seven centres, mainly reflecting increases 


ties and services 115-8. in the price of men’s suits. Clothing 
to indexes for Edmonton and Vancouver 
Cost-of-Living Index, September 1, 1953 showed no change. Seasonally higher 


The cost-of-living index, making its final quotations for fuel were reported in five 
appearance, stood at 186-3 for September 1 cities, while in the remaining four the 
compared with 186-4 for August 1. The indexes were unchanged. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1949 


Index ul} Index 1949100 
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group mixed 
recorded. Indexes for four cities advanced 
while four declined and one remained 
unchanged. Rents were reported higher in 
five centres and unchanged in the remain- 
ing four. 


COST OF LIVING INDEX 


FROM JANUARY 1946 


Index 1935-39=100 
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In the home furnishings and _ services 


fractional changes were 


The miscellaneous items index advanced 


in all nine cities, principally because of a 


general increase in gasoline prices. Higher 


rates for hospital accommodation in Mont- 
real, Toronto, Winnipeg and Edmonton 
also contributed to the advance in those 


four cities. 


Composite city cost-of-living index point 
changes between July 2 and August 1 were 
as follows: Saint John +1:4 to 183-8; 
St. John’s +1-0 to 102-9; Halifax +0-8 
to 175-6; Edmonton +0:8 to 179-8; 


Toronto +0-°4 to 183-7; Saskatoon +-0-4 


to 185-5; Vancouver —0-8 to 188-0; Mont- 
real —0-4 to 191:8; Winnipeg —0-3 to 
178-6. 

Wholesale Prices, August 1953 


Wholesale prices were firmer in August. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ com- 


posite index moved up 1:2 points—O-5 
per cent—to 222-4, approximately the same 
level as in August last year. 


Three of the eight major groups were 
higher than in July, four were narrowly 
lower and one was unchanged. 
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Animal products moved up 1°8 per cent 
from 243-5 to 247-8 as increases in cured 
meats, livestock, oils and fats, butter, 
cheese, fishery items and hides and skins 
outweighed losses for fresh meats, poultry 
and eggs. 

Higher quotations for grains, coupled 
with lesser advances for cocoa beans, 
coffee, livestock feeds, canned fruits and 
canned peas, more than offset declines for 
potatoes, onions, flour, sugar, citrus fruits, 
raw leaf tobacco, raw rubber and miscel- 
laneous vegetable products, to advance the 
vegetable products index 1-5 per cent to 
201-7 from 198-7. 


An advance in the non-metallic series 
from 177-0 to 178-9 resulted almost 
entirely from an increase in petroleum 
products. 


Fibres, textiles and textile products 
declined from 241:2 to 240-3, as lower 
quotations were registered for raw cotton, 
cotton fabrics, cotton yarns and domestic 
raw wool. The wood and wood products 
group moved from 289-7 to 288-4, reflect- 
ing easier prices for fir and cedar lumber, 
newsprint and woodpulp. Canadian white 
pine lumber was slightly firmer in this 
group. 

In the non-ferrous metals group, an 
increase in lead and its products was more 
than offset by decreases in copper and its 
products, gold, tin and silver; the index 
declined from 168:3 to 168-2. Chemicals 


and allied products moved from 176-1 to 
176-0 as lower prices for glycerine and soda 
ash overbalanced increases in paint 
materials. Iron and steel and its products 
remained unchanged at an index level of 
220-6. 


Canadian farm product prices’ at 
terminal markets weakened in August to 
213:6 from 219-2 in July. Most of the 
decline was caused by the change in 
initial payment prices for western wheat 
and barley, which came into effect at the 
beginning of the 1953-54 crop year on 
August 1. This was reflected in a drop 
in the field products series from 173-1 to 
157-2. Potatoes and hay also were lower 


in this section. Animal products were 
slightly firmer; the index advanced from 
265:3 to 269-9 because of increases in 
livestock, western butterfat and eggs and 
eastern milk for cheese manufacture. These 
overbalanced decreases for eastern fowl, 
eggs and western raw wool and western 
milk for cheese manufacture. 


The residential building materials index 
declined to 283-6 in August as against 
283-9 in July. Price decreases occurred 
for galvanized range boilers, rock wool and 
for certain lumber descriptions. These out- 
weighed small advances in pine lumber, 
shellac, cement at Vancouver and electrical 
outlet boxes. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, August 1953* 


Fewer work stoppages resulting from 
labour-management disputes were in exist- 
ence during August than in the previous 
month but more workers were involved 
and the resulting time loss was somewhat 
higher. 


Almost three-quarters of the total idle- 
ness was caused by three disputes: gold 
miners at Pamour, South Porcupine and 
Timmins, Ont.; gold and copper miners 
and smelter workers at Noranda, Que.; 
and truck drivers, warehousemen and 
helpers in Southwestern Ontario. 


Wages and related questions were the 
central issues in 13 of the 17 stoppages 
in August 1953, causing 90 per cent of the 
total loss. Of the other disputes, two 
arose over union questions, one over 
reduced hours and one over the suspension 
of workers. 

Preliminary figures for August 1953 show 
17 strikes and lockouts, involving 8,598 
workers, with a time loss of 92,760 man- 
days, compared with 30 strikes and lockouts 
in July 1953, with 7,396 workers involved 
and a loss of 73,486 days. In August 1952 
there were 42 strikes and lockouts, 15,039 
workers involved and a loss of 202,395 days. 

For the first eight months of 1953 
preliminary figures show 105 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 28,505 workers, with a 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 


loss of 376,684 days. In the same period 
in 1952 there were 170 strikes and lockouts, 
with 105,727 workers involved and a loss 
of 2,419,791 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in August 1953 was 0-11 per cent 
of the estimated working time; 0:09 per 
cent in July 1953; 0:24 per cent in August 
1952; 0:06 per cent for the first eight 
months of 1953; and 0-37 per cent for the 
first eight months of 1952. 


Of the 17 stoppages in August 1953, three 
were settled in favour of the workers, 
one in favour of the employer, and two 
were compromise settlements. At the end 
of the month 11 stoppages were recorded 
as unterminated. 


(The record does not include minor 
strikes such as are defined in another para- 
graph nor does it include strikes and 
lockouts about which information has been 
received indicating that employment condi- 
tions are no longer affected but which the 
unions concerned have not declared termin- 
ated. Strikes and lockouts of this nature 
still in progress are: compositors, etec., at 
Winnipeg, Man., which began on November 
8, 1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; 
waitresses at Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 
1952; jewellery workers at Vancouver, B.C., 
on December 8, 1952; and garage workers 
at Saint John, N.B., on February 9, 1953.) 
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Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour GazeTre from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review and in this article are taken, as 
far as possible, from the government publi- 
cations of the countries concerned or from 
the International Labour Office Year Book 
of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives 
some details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in June 1953 was 141 and 11 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 152 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in _ progress, 
22,600 workers were involved and a time 
loss of 59,000 working days caused. 


Of the 141 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in June, six, directly 
involving 1,400 workers, arose over demands 
for advances in wages and 54, directly 
involving 6,600 workers, over other wage 
questions; three, directly involving 300 


workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 12, directly involving 2,100 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 63, directly 
involving 4,800 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; and 
three, directly involving 400 workers, over 
questions of trade union principle. 


Belgium 


During 1952 there were 122 strikes, 
involving 269,123 workers, with a time loss 
of 863,377 days. Disputes over wages 
caused 73 stoppages, with a loss of 483,096 
days or 56 per cent of the total idleness. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for July 1953 show 
475 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month in which 260,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all work 
stoppages in progress during the month 
was 3,000,000 man-days. Corresponding 
figures for June 1953 are 500 work 
stoppages, involving 250,000 workers and 
a time loss of 3,750,000 days. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Labour Department Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour Gazerrn. 


List No. 62. 
Accidents 


1. Australia. Department of Labour 
and National Service. Industrial Welfare 
Division. Carbon Monoxide; the Safe Use 
of Harmful Substances. Melbourne, 1953. 
Pp. 16. 


2. Great Britain. Ministry of Fuel and 
Power. Provisional Statement of Number 
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of Deaths by Accidents at Mines and 
Quarries in Great Britain for 1962. London, 
H.M:S.0., 1953. 1 Pamphlet. 


3. Quebec Association for the Preven- 
tion of Industrial Accidents. Annual 


Report, 1952. Montreal, 1953. 1 Volume. 


Adult Education 


4. Alexander, Fred. Adult Education in 
Australia. Pasadena, Fund for Adult 
Education, 1953. Pp. 36. 


5. Educational Television Programs In- 
stitute, Pennsylvania State College, 1952. 
A Television Policy for Education; Pro- 
ceedings of the Television Programs Insti- 
tute held under the Auspices of the 
American Council on Education at Penn- 
sylvania State College, April 21-24, 1952. 
Edited by Carroll VY. Newsom. Washing- 
ton, American Council on Education, c1952. 
Pp. 266. 


Agriculture 


6. Nelson, Lowry. Migratory Workers; 
the Mobile Tenth of American Agriculture. 
Prepared for the NPA Agriculture Com- 
mittee on National Policy. Washington, 
National Planning Association, 1953. 
Pp: 33. 


7. Schultz, Theodore William. The 
Economic Organization of Agriculture. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1953. Pp. 374. 


Apprenticeship 

8. Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Training Department. The Door 
to Opportunity swings Open. Milwaukee, 
Dd pwso! 


9. General Electric Company. You 
invest in your Future. Schenectady, 1951. 
Ppestos 


10. International Harvester Company. 
Education and Personnel Apprenticeship 
Courses; General Plan, Manufacturing 
Works. Chicago, n.d. Pp. 10. 


Arbitration, Industrial 


11. Ireland (Eire) 
Fifth Annual Report, 1961. 
Stationery Office, 1953. Pp. 27. 


12. National Academy of Arbitrators. 
The Impact of Arbitration on the Collec- 
tive Bargaining Process. Report of the 
Committee on Legislation. Fourth annual 
meeting, Chicago, Ill., March 29, 30 and 31, 
1951. Washington, Bureau of National 
Affairs, 1951. Pp. 10. 

13. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
A Guide to State Mediation Laws and 
Agencies. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 
Peo te 


Labour Court. 
Dublin, 


Biographies 

14. Bonosky, Phillip. Brother Bill 
McKie; Building the Union at Ford. New 
York, International Publishers, 1953. 
PpY 192! 

15. Josephson, Matthew. Sidney Hill- 
man, Statesman of American Labor. 1st ed. 
Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1952. 
Pp. 701. 

16. Mason, Lucy Randolph. To Win 
these Rights; a Personal Story of the 
CI.O. in the South. Foreword by Eleanor 
Roosevelt; introd. by George Sinclair 
Mitchell. 1st ed. New York, Harper, 1952. 
Pp. 206. 


Building 

17. Colean, Miles Lanier. Stabilizing 
Construction: the Record and the Poten- 
tial. By Miles L. Colean, and Robinson 
Newcomb. Ist ed. New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1952. Pp. 340. 


18. U.S. Federal Safety Council. 
Safety Standards for Federal Installations ; 
Construction, Maintenance, Repairs, and 
Demolition. Washington, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, 1953. Pp. 98. 


Collective Bargaining 


19. Editorial Research Reports. Indus- 
try-wide Bargaining and Industry-wide 
Strikes, by Buel W. Patch. Washington, 
1953. Pp. 261-277. 


20. Washington (State) University. 
Institute of Labor Economics. Collective 
Bargaining Agreements in the State of 
Washington, 1951. A preliminary report 
(not published) Circulated for critical 
comment. Seattle, 1952. 1 Volume. 


Co-Operation 

21. Ewing, Cortez A. M. The Co-opera- 
tive Movement in Nova Scotia. Oklahoma 
City, The Daily Oklahoman, 1939. Pp. 14. 

22. Saskatchewan. Department of Co- 
Operation and Co-Operative Develop- 
ment. Saskatchewan Credit Unions; 
Progress Report for the Six Months ending 
September 30. 1952. Regina, 1952. Pp. 9. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 

23. Gingras, Gustave. The Rehabilita- 
tion Centre, by G. Gingras, Leo Dallain, 
and M. Mongeau. Montreal, Rehabilita- 
tion Society for Cripples, 1953. Pp. 24. 

24. Jonez, Hinton Denny. My Fight to 
conquer Multiple Sclerosis, by Hinton D. 
Jonez; as told to Miriam Zeller Gross. 
New York, Messner, 1952. Pp. 227. The 
author, a doctor, has done much research 
on this disease. 

25. Switzer, Mary E. Doing Something 
for the Disabled, by Mary E. Switzer and 
Howard A. Rusk. Ist ed. New York, 
Public Affairs Committee; 1953. Pp. 28. 

26. United Nations. Secretariat. Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration. Modern 
Methods of Rehabilitation of the Adult 
Disabled. Report of a Group-Training 
Course organized by the United Nations 
with the co-operation of the World Health 
Organization and the International Labour 
Organization held in Sweden, Finland and 
Denmark, 8 September-7 November 1952. 
Geneva, 1952. Pp. 108. 

27. Viseardi, Henry. Man’s Stature. 
Introd. by Bernard M. Baruch. New York, 
J. Day Co., 1952. Pp. 240. The story of 
J.O.B., “just one break”. Autobiography of 
man born with underdeveloped legs who 
helped war amputees to get jobs. 
Economic Conditions 

28. Jackson (Gilbert) and Associates, 
Toronto. Post-war World Trade in the 
primary Commodities as influenced by 
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State Trading, International Commodity 
Arrangements and Strategic Allocations ; 
with Special Reference to Canada’s Inter- 
ests. Toronto, 1953. Pp. 32. 


29. Ontario. Bureau of Statistics and 
Research. Fifth Annual Economic Survey 


of Ontario, 1953; an Economic Analysis of 


the Province of Ontario on a Regions Basis. 
Toronto, 1953. 1 Volume (various pagings). 

30. Saguenay Electric Company. 
Survey of the Saguenay; an Economic 
Appraisal of Expansion in the Saguenay 
District of Quebec. Chicoutimi, Quebec, 
1952.) Pp. 22: 


31. Steiner, George Albert. Govern- 
ment’s Réle in Economic Life. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1953. Pp. 440. 


32. U.S. National Resources Committee. 
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Nos. 9-10-11-18—Reports of Proceedings of 
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A—tLabour Force 


TABLE A-1.—_ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended July 18, 1953 Week Ended June 20, 1953 
Total Males | Females} Total Males | Females 
Total civilian noninstitutional population............ 10,037 5,011 5,026 10,020 5,002 5,018 
AM GIViliAn IA DOUr £OLCO, «0000. seee ore csems create 5,515 4,294 1,221 5,387 4,197 1,190 
Persons ab. WOK. ccay0s cxcecotcansevsewcmin tana s 5,082 3,996 1,086 5,172 4,024 1,148 
85 houre Or MOTO. v5 5 os cab csciscia caneea.caeus yes 4,807 3,870 937 4,888 3,889 999 
Less than 35 hours 275 126 149 284 135 149 
Usually work 35 hours or more............05+- 91 67 24 89 70 19 
(a) Laid off for part of the week............ - < * Mi ad 
tb om short: tH, avis ih vecavieleeimste abt Metarnitts 23 12 ll 22 15 e 
c) lost job during the week................ * bd hd ig * Ly 
(d) found job during the week............... * 64 * ‘sl 4 
(e) bad weather.......... 2 . * 14 13 s 
(2) sillnoaa, yeti sete 16 12 * 16 12 * 
(g) industrial dispute. * bd * 3 . », 
(h) vacation........:- 17 14 bd bd - . 
(i) "ORHOE. veya cocaeducedcceve ims eek aeeiee 14 12 * 14 12 = 
Usually work less than 35 hours............... 184 59 125 195 65 130 
Persons with jobs not at work............0.00005 343 224 119 125 96 29 
Usually work 35 hours or more..............+: 332 220 112 120 93 27 
(a) laid off for full week............0+-000-- 12 a = 10 + >: 
(b) bad wWatheriivcs ccverccacs sesescecemerie _ Is * ¥ ba 4 
(OMAN GBS EEF rte clots ciara rare ousrargiv setae ecre.ace wiavereree 45 36 ! 48 39 < 
d) industrial dispute..............0ee sees % - ba * * be 
G8) VACATION Sccsnace.scs caepieiss ao penis encore a's 263 168 95 50 35 15 
LJ MOWER vents aa cashseaeehce teers Cer ee nt = ‘ © g % £ 
Usually work less than 35 hours............... 11 * . = bs < 
Persons without jobs and seeking work(!)....... 90 74 16 90 77 13 
B. Persons not in the labour force................-++ 4,522 717 3, 805 4, 633 805 3,828 
(a) peeey. unable or too old to work. . 178 118 60 181 116 65 
(b) keeping house... ncaotkeotnnae Leone 3,416 is 3,414 3,330 Le 3,328 
KG) Pgoitig tO BOLOOM cs aninieiy sieinibrelalen blalam eteless x 4 * 543 271 272 
3) retired or voluntarily idle............... 882 575 307 561 408 153 
OV OHDEE ss mitites. cn vtacielesiew cvetrlnee ikateosale : 42 20 22 18 * 10 
+ 
4 _ (+) Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were reported looking for work. 
For all those who were reported as seeking work during the survey week, see Table A-2. 
i * Less than 10,000. 
- 
i 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended July 18, 1953 “ Week Ended June 20, 1953 
— Seeking Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full Time | Part Time | Total | Full Time | Part Time 
Work Work Work Work 

¢ ; 102 89 13 101 89 12 
if 90 80 10 90 80 10 
oA 41 _— _ 44 = = 
7 28 _ — 24 _- _ 
» me _ — 12 — _ 
af * 3 + #3 * a ae 
‘ * at és * — — 
4 * *E eas * = = 
i] 
4 * * * 
“ af ‘ ; ae : : 
x! * * * » . bd 
Mi! 
¥ * Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-3.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS, WEEK ENDED JULY 18, 1953 


(Estimates in thousands) 


P.E.I,. Man. 
— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C, 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 
Both Sexes .........ceceseceteeeersrenees 5,515 109 434 1,569 1,968 988 447 
Agricultural............0sseeseeeeeees 995 ” 76 242 249 402 25 
Non-Agricultural jy. ..ii5c0 cccde sc00ee 4,520 108 358 1,327 1,719 586 422 
EE EO Bee See Orn ic COM Cong tet ine 4,294 92 338 1, 222 1,495 800 347 
PAeri CHL CHISAL sats crcrats tiphvetnse'vin 6 eaters «yh 917 Le 70 225 229 372 20 
Non-Agrictltural....ciicccccciccsecsens 3,377 91 268 997 1, 266 428 327 
RRRIOR s Aleta ksi isin. arene sraimproeleieinas 0.5 6 1,221 17 96 347 473 188 100 
PA A OULUUTEL jacana ce iteelieasiee tas sas 78 * * 17 20 30 * 
Non-A’griculturall.....siisessececeees 1, 143 17 90 330 453 158 95 
PASE LOM siaiatesd: dtuia.©15/0 a1G'e, 6 8 dis ¥ord 0 eSeieneie steralnisieie'e 5,515 109 434 1,569 1,968 988 447 
TAs OTVEALR Gre crjom cing seen Raa? LA ee 671 14 59 217 209 131 41 
SSA ORINS on’ vraictainlerard .0.9 oGjelevain’s Geih.sre' 6. 738 16 56 243 247 125 51 
Db-G4 VOAN Ey jae en a(e Cx owns) MATER 4.0 = 2,478 48 187 707 895 431 210 
45-64 YOars..... cc ccescsceccecesscvers 1,410 26 112 356 533 256 127 
65 yeara.and OVEr.. 2.5. .csceeseceeees 218 Mg 20 46 84 45 18 
Persons with Jobs 
PAL BtaAbUS PPOUDS sso cocci civ.se clo seipedodeces 5,425 107 421 “1,532 1,946 982 437 
ICM SA ieie Rieu a cece e0 eG. 0 tin eae se avah s's 4,220 90 327 1,191 1,477 795 340 
ORAL atc nce bere desd se bousdiews 468s 1,205 17 94 341 469 187 97 
FABMIGUIDNTEL san airvai ee ai tese hee eerise 993 “2 75 242 248 402 25 
Non-Agricultural...........seeeeeeees 4,432 106 346 1,290 1,698 580 412 
Paid: Workeresc vi eneieticisee nsepianaies dee 4,038 84 308 1,165 1,570 544 367 
BGR pei coh OPN ete plac 'cle dus w Be whin.s ne.0) 61014 2,983 69 227 864 1, 147 395 281 
PGI LOR =o Mee aterths civbile « eaparacaavey.a dae « 1,055 15 81 301 423 149 86 
Persons without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Ba Ce Or arr ernie morn 90 ~! 13 37 22 “ 10 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
Bothy 608 iii on vige celeiece (ea woo vveesvsies 4,522 130 411 1, 260 1,489 813 419 
PVE PLGA che Ws a ole coils readin Rica bpteo ip 8 ores an.ert 717 32 76 176 217 128 88 
PROMNAIES sepia cscs sb claire see ve alee 3, 805 98 335 1,084 1,272 685 331 


* Less than 10,000. 


| TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


BC. 
Month Atlantic | Quebee | Ontario | Prairies Ra Le ere ae 

i (eee eee eee ee ae 

POM tac cnheos.0 cb die 6 ope 0 98 os 86 o% 2,777 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 39,044 
1950—Total AON in ct Reh vine a one 8 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6,123 73,912 30, 700 
SRA oy Baird nie.rsinieie + Gabe eels cre deed 3,928 46,033 104, 842 25,165 14, 423 194, 391 95, 818 
ORGS CUAL, cine Pennsesccadgsoweenscces 4,531 35,318 86,059 23,560 15,030 164,498 66, 083 
1952—Jan.-July...... 0. cece eect eee ee er eeee 3,156 24,192 61,218 16,032 10, 146 114, 744 50, 308 
1953—Jan.-July........ cee eee eee eee r ee eeee 2,738 19, 209 50, 465 17,642 7,979 98,033 41,008 
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TABLE A-5.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


1 
bo 
* z oi. 
aq as) B-F | = 
4 5.2 a a= tg 
Month a S38 a 3 ay 28 
Sa 3 oe = HS 28s 2 
2.9 he 5 aS 2 a one a 
on fe) ° oO.n o mo op D0 aee ps 
am Ss) ae Ne S z 6.5 338 3 
ao | 2 Eee Mee Ee its © | 38 | soe] 8 
38 ED Bo 3.8 i eb a8 | 95 is 
au 5) HO Oe n <q BAY | sa0 a 
rears \ 
1951—Total......... 4,001 SOULE | ceraretet eel ltols fdoresonellleteretelase ain VDP Ee eearin ecreeto si jodh sae 
1952—Total......... VS054 |, GLBOOM. Victete cletel|!s.alv.cleorsiclftiye sipiers be DOjOTIo hie Seer oieteacte eeteaaee 
1952—Jan.-July...... 3,971 GBD oil so )eleweteste|(ossieceleret ors faveteleiete ele LStG824 bo le,ciest| Late stcaliialeilerocdeteka 
1958—Jan.-July...... 5,779 | 3,626) 1,113 1,904 | 6,963 | 13,142 506 | 15,126 | 4,532 


Ez 
eo 
.] 
2 

zg sh 

eo a 

S tS) 

° a 
5,402 | 114,786 
1,526 | 85,029 
1,080 | 62,236 

614 | 53,305 


Due to change in occupational classifications, comparisons with earlier periods can not be made for all groups. 
Where possible, comparisons are indicated in the above table. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


1943—Average............. 
1944—Average............ 
1945—Average............ 
1946—Average............ 
1947—Average............ 
1948—Average............ 
x1949—Average............ 
1950—Average............ 
1951—Average............ 
1952—Average............ 


1950—December.......... 


September.......... 
Octcber 


1952—January,............ 


October,........... 
19538—January............. 


x Includes Newfoundland, since 1949, 
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: Utilities, 
ete Transport- 
Forestry, Manu- Construe-  naeae 
Fishing, facturing tion eam 
Trapping, Storage 

Mining Trade 
32 168 21 86 

33 Den 17 95 

35 156 19 100 

41 147 25 114 

42 177 34 134 

49 203 41 154 

49 214 47 169 

55 231 47 180 

70 270 52 208 

76 299 62 230 

64 251 50 193 

63 249 42 189 

63 252 41 190 

60 257 39 193 

60 263 45 199 

66 266 52 205 

72 273 55 211 

71 273 55 212 

72 277 60 214 

76 282 61 217 

81 280 60 219 

83 280 60 223 

81 286 52 222 

79 279 49 215 

80 284 47 216 

74 290 48 218 

63 291 53 222 

69 292 60 227 

71 292 61 231 

71 294 70 234 

78 304 75 234 

80 312 74 236 

82 314 77 239 

83 318 75 242 

76 322 62 245 
71 317 58 247* 

69 322 56 235 

61 325 57 236 
61 326 63 253* 

69 328 72 249 

75 328 72 253 


Finance, 


a Supple- 
Services, 
(including | "yentary Total 
baht Income 
78 14 399 
83 13 412 
90 13 413 
103 14 444 
114 17 518 
131 19 597 
147 21 647 
156 24 693 
178 28 806 
197 31 895 
162 26 746 
164 27 734 
162 25 733 
175 26 750 
171 27 765 
Weg 28 794 
179 28 818 
179 30 820 
180 29 832 
182 29 847 
188 30 858 
191 30 867 
188 29 858 
188 29 839 
193 29 849 
193 29 852 
193 30 852 
197 380 875 
200 30 885 
201 31 901 
197 31 919 
198 31 931 
202 32 946 
202 32 952 
205 32 942 
203 32 928 
207 31 920 
213 32 924 P 
213 33 949 
219 32 969 
218 33 979 


* Includes retroactive wage payment to railway employees. 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1939=100). (The latest figures are subject to revision.) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers haying 15 or more employees—At July 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,517,571 


i=] 
z 

i} a | 2 2 

Year and Month 3 2 ‘E ay ° S o aa 

zy |8sz] sa 2 8 ‘G 2 Ss b iad 

aEg/ ES) ER] 3 g a 4 al ete =) 

a fees! o8|/eF| 2128) 4) 9 |] £ | Es 

O (m4 2n!l aa! o ° = vA < | m0 

PURTESA VELARDE iin ct aire Ohlte back bites eced's ..| 158-3) 146-5) 187-2) 172-7) 150-9) 163-9] 156-0) 135-8] 158-9) 174-1 
1948—A verage. .. ys Bhat 165-0} 161-0) 148-4) 174-2) 156-2) 171-2} 162-0) 139-0} 168-9) 181-6 
1949—Average.... ‘fre rides ; 165-5} 157-0) 149-0} 165-6) 154-3] 173-1} 1667} 139-7] 180-3} 179-3 
1950—Average.... ” a ante ots Tr 168-0} 173-1) 142-5} 169-9) 155-0) 177-7) 168-0} 140-8) 188-5] 180-7 
1951—Average, ....... 0.0: c cece eee cece es eecesess+| 1802] 176-8) 149-4] 180-5) 168-5) 191-0) 173-2) 148-1] 202-6) 190-3 
1952—Average,... er a RROD Cras .| 1847} 193-4) 155-0] 181-3} 175-0) 193-8} 176-7} 155-7} 217-9) 191-+3 
Jan, pi OD Msc sare tase iy ete Ran i> ; 181-0] 175-2) 149-2) 190-7} 171-7| 190-3] 173-0) 152-1) 206-0} 186-4 
Feb. 1; 10020.5 a Wate His Se 177-8} 183-4} 150-9] 186-3] 169-0} 187-6) 169-1) 142-4] 201-7] 179-9 
Mar. 1, 19883: eer, : 178-0) 160-6) 146-7] 185-3] 169-6) 187-5) 167-8] 141-7] 201-8) 183-9 
Apr. LL OOS ee cy Dot hay «crib ata We ...| 177-9} 213-4] 148-9] 192-4) 166-4) 187-6] 168-8] 142-0} 201-6) 188-6 
May 1, 1952.... Pattee - : 177-4] 175-6) 146-2) 167-4] 164-2) 188-3] 170-9] 147-3] 207-0) 192-7 
June By LBOR Ase. EST : 182-5) 191-7} 151-5) 174-6] 170-9) 191-6) 176-6) 158-5] 214-1) 195-1 
July 1 LOGQIGE . ats , aR , 185-5} 199-4] 160-6} 178-6] 177-3] 196-5) 179-2} 162-3} 222-4) 171-2 
Aug. 17 LOBULE A. si ‘ 188-8] 207-9] 160-4) 172-3} 183-5] 195-9] 182-7] 166-1) 231-5] 183-9 
Sept. Oa a rt “3 454 190-6) 209-2} 163-8) 183-5) 179-3] 198-3] 182-7] 164-2} 235-3) 201-9 
Oct 1, 1952.... vas wh : 192-6] 205-4| 163-6] 186-0} 182-1} 200-7] 183-0) 162-4] 230-7) 206-3 
Nov 1, 1952... 192-3] 199-8) 160-2) 177-1] 182-8] 200-4) 182-6) 164-2) 231-3) 205-2 
Dec 1, 1952 192-2) 199-0] 158-0} 180-9] 183-1} 200-7) 183-9} 164-7] 231-6) 200-8 
Jan 1, 1953 187-0} 184-4] 154-5} 178-9] 175-6) 198-2) 177-9} 158-5) 226-6) 190-7 
Feb PR So ae oe 182-5) 176-5) 151-1) 167-3] 171-3] 195+7| 178-3) 148-4] 219+3) 181+] 
Mar 1, 1953 182-0] 167-6} 146-7] 164-3} 170-6} 195-4) 170-9] 147-6) 221-3) 183-1 
Apr D; AQNG Ae eet 182-0} 168-0) 145-5} 161-3) 169-1) 196-0) 171-5] 147-7} 219-8) 187-5 
May 1, 1953 183-5} 176-2) 146-6] 158-6} 171-1] 196-3] 174-7] 152-5} 222-9) 190-9 
June 1, 1953 187-5] 194-2] 151-5] 166-7] 175-2} 198-7) 179-2] 161-9) 230-3) 195-6 
July MeL Oa fate. © tit aie NPs Pos eaxcma.ie,* fniae'S toe 190-8] 193-5] 155-9} 169-1] 177-5} 201-7) 183-5} 167-4) 239-8) 200-5 

Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 

porting Establishments at July 1, 1953...... 100-0} 0-2) 3:5 2-4) 28-9) 48-1 5+2 2-4 5-2 9-1 


Norn:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 
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TABLE C-2._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 =100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Sourcr: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Year and Month 


Industrial Composite! 


Index Numbers 


19389—A-VOraZe. csi cose rsces 


1947—A verage 
1948—A verage 
1949—A verage 
1950—A verage 
1951—Average 
1952—A verage 


Jan. ; 

Feb. iy 

Mar. B 

Apr. ip 

May i, 

June 1; 

July 1, 16 

Aug. ee Pe Cee eee 
Sept he A052. Wen Medea sche 
Oct DP LOb2 oe. yaee eae 
Nov E, LOB2 eyesore ntet iciers 
Dee TAL O52) scnastteitee 
Jan. LPALOGS Pistons ee eae 
Feb. DLV Ohta ste oe Gt eres 
Mar. Le Qb8 nintien unas tate 
Apr UG LOBB fucka cat sot 
May ALORS a -p7 « ees vane 
June Ny Odea: cob lceyetes 
July ALOIS OR vice seme 2 


7 Aggregate] Average 
ents Weekly |Wages and 
2882 Payrolls | Salaries 
100-0 100-0 100-0 
158-3 245-2 154-4 
165-0 282-9 170-9 
165-5 303 +7 183-3 
168-0 321-8 191-3 
180-2 381-3 211-6 
184-7 426-1 230-9 
181-0 388-8 215-1 
177-8 402-9 226-9 
178-0 409-0 230-2 
177-9 411-5 231-7 
177-4 410-6 231-8 
182-5 420-2 230-7 
185-5 | 426-3 230-2 
188-8 433-3 229-9 
190-6 442-7 232-7 
192-6 452-2 235-2 
192-3 455-8 287-4 
192-2 459°5 239-4 
187-0 428-7 229-6 
182-5 441-1 242-0 
182-0 445-0 244-9 
182-0 444-4 244-6 
183-5 450-0 245-4 
187-5 460-9 246-2 
190-8 468-1 245-6 


Average |’ 


Weekly 
Wages and 
Salaries 


Manufacturing 
Index numbers 

Aggregate| Average 
gemyent sg Weekly |Wagesand 
Payrolls | Salaries 

100-0 100-0 100-0 
171-0 272-7 159-5 
176-0 314-1 178-5 
175-9 339-2 192-9 
177°5 360-2 202-8 
190-0 427-6 224-9 
192-4 474-0 246-2 
183-6 417-8 227-4 
185-2 449-9 242-9 
187-3 458-0 244-5 
188-3 467-2 248-1 
188-7 468-4 248-1 
190-9 470-1 246-2 
191-4 470-1 245-5 
194-1 474-6 244-4 
198-5 490-9 247 +3 
200-8 503-0 250°5 
199-8 505 +7 253-0 
199-6 512-2 256°5 
196-3 473-2 241-0 
197-6 510-3 258-1 
199-5 518-7 260-0 
200-1 522-2 260-8 
200-8 523-9 260-8 
201-6 526-2 260-8 
203 °3 528-6 259-8 


Average 


Salaries 


$ 
22.79 


36.34 
40.67 
43.97 
46.21 
51.25 
56.11 


51.82 
55.36 
55.73 
56.55 
56.55 
56.10 
55.95 
55.71 
56.36 
57.09 
57.66 
58.46. 


54.93 
58.83 
59.25 
59.44 
59.44 
59.44 
59.20 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and re- 


creational service). 
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TABLE C-3.-AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939=100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Index Numbers (1939=100) Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 
Area and Industry EMPLOYMENT PAYROLLS 
July 1 | June1 | July 1 | July1 | June1 | July1 | July 1 | June1 July 1 
1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 
$ $ $ 
(a) Provinces 
Prince Edward Island.................| 193-5 194-2 199-4 | 485-1) 445-1 408-6 | 44-69 | 45-57 40-81 
Nova Scotia. Pe sein Acree ME Cts.a’ehero, He ee 155-9 151-5 160-6 349-4 341-5 342°6 48-03 48-31 45-69 
Wey Brimnswiek 2. lseeeccs. feces os 169-1 166-7 178-6 406-8 398-1 401-6 48-92 48-55 45-76 
Quebec Sart MAMET chelate Wek foc ae -aicte se 177-5 175-2 177-3 453-5 450-6 428-3 54-39 54-72 51-41 
Ontario SRS. 78 RA Be ee) eee oie 201-7 198-7 196-5 492-8 485-0 452-0 59-83 59-78 56-37 
WEN AAT A aL oo’ | Ae is, ee eA 183-5 179-2 179-2 396-1 386-2 363-0 55-47 55-37 52-09 
PEP CH fu asin eee ae a a 167-4 161-9 162-3 382-2 367-0 343-4 55-27 54-88 51-29 
Alberta ex apa oe OETA for SOT IO 239-8 230-3 222-4 558-0 541-7 476°5 59-21 59-83 54-48 
British Columbia 200-5 195-6 171-2 494-0 485-2 388-6 64-11 64-55 59-00 
MOAI ATA ele teen els nce: oy 190-8 | 187-5 185-5 468-1 460-9 426-3 57-58 57-71 53-96 
(b) Merropotiran AREAS 
Sydney Ped Pics 52 SOR roe Coe PBS ohio. 105-2 110-1 113-7 279-5 287-5 301-4 59-38 58-38 59-27 
Halifax Sepia tetattele < hier eee Mins cates 6 es 210-2 205-7 204-5 411-9 408-1 381-8 45-88 46-44 43-72 
Rte JOM er eet, acne ty aster eee 164-1 165-1 167-8 351-9 352-0 338-6 45-93 45-67 43-23 
IBC ee eet is eet circ oh wk 168°5 166-8 160-6 422-2 420-2 382-7 46-60 46-87 44-41 
167-7 168-9 170-1 386-0 412-9 388-5 44-72 47-52 44-35 
174-4 170-6 180-4 466-3 450°3 460-3 53-49 52-81 51-07 
169-9 174-7 174-9 454-1 472-1 424-0 51-18 51-76 46-42 
190-0 189-3 183-2 460-0 462-6 417-1 55-30 55-82 52-03 
193-6 192-0 190-9 433-7 430-7 406-2 51-80 51-88 49-26 
192-6 190-0 198-6 567-9 548-0 545-2 62-28 60-92 58-00 
308-4 307-5 266-8 876-2 868-7 754-7 67-07 66-68 66-88 
312-8 309-0 292-4 872-8 879-3 771-3 67-41 68-74 63-58 
245-0 243-0 244-8 669-6 664-4 645-7 66°94 66-97 64-7 
213-1 210-1 201-8 508-3 499-0 454-0 60-24 59-97 56-85 
207-5 207-9 203-7 528-5 532-9 499-7 61-53 61-91 59-37 
186-1 188-3 215-4 505-1 521-0 577-8 55-39 7-49 55-71 
164-6 167-0 154-5 434-4 437-7 384-8 74-21 53-85 §1-12 
185-2 183-7 174-7 484-5 479-2 431-8 55-68 55-53 52-42 
184-2 183-9 182-8 454-9 445-0 407-6 74°14 72-66 66-97 
211-9 209-0 197-4 492-9 486-8 444-1 55-07 55-13 53-26 
324-6 313-7 337-0 823-8 793-0 789-6 70-26 69-98 64-93 
249-2 245-0 244-6 611-0 606-0 542-4 68-25 68-86 61-82 
260-4 262-9 247-7 665-3 677-5 587-3 67-76 68-34 62-96 
246-6 241-4 244-8 587-4 585-9 545-9 60-91 62-07 56-70 
181-2 177-4 175-9 385-3 376-8 | 356-0 | 51-90 | 51-83 49-40 
185-3 177-4 172-4 411-6 391-3 365-6 50-61 50-23 48-03 
215-9 207-7 200-6 487-7 468-4 428-7 49-93 49-85 47-43 
318-1 315-6 277°3 793-9 805-9 607-6 | 58-84 60-21 51-51 
“Oy PS Beare ie Se I ee en ee 239-3 232-7 232-3 519-7 504-7 482-1 55-96 55-89 53-41 
PANO UM etc trenere cy nen eG 205-7 203-7 189-9 484-8 481-2 422-7 59-10 59-23 55-80 
SCID ee Ne tite ons Sipe eet, 228-1 227-4 202-1 551-5 | 540-8 | 450-5 57-95 | 57-00 53-42 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 144-1 130-0 149-2 485-9 428-2 460-7 58-65 57-29 53-47 
RSE EE Pe ete cas os oy cintnen teaes 122-9 121-3 125-8 290-3 288-6 286-7 68-17 68-67 65-76 
MRA C EOP enn och nae saa se 203-3 201-6 191-4 528-6 526-2 470-1 59-20 59-44 55-95 
Durable 265-2 264-8 244-0 698-3 697-7 602-0 63°95 63-99 59-95 
Non-Durable Goods.. 163-5 160-9 157-5 406-8 403-1 375-4 54-24 54-62 51-96 
Construction 200-5 189-9 209-4 639-4 611-1 607°9 60-04 60-58 54-56 
Transportation, storage, communi- 
cation 191-5 188-1 190-6 414-9 407-9 376-4 61-94 61-99 56-49 
Public utility operation. 208-8 | 201-8} 201-8 | 462-2] 452-1] 418-2] 65-17] 65-94 61-04 
LET OP Ls Sn tell i a 183-5 181-7 177-4 411-2 404-2 | 378-1 49-01 48-65 46-57 
Finance, insurance and real estate. .... 180-6 | 179-5 | 180-0! 322-5] 320-9] 306-6] 51-99] 52-06 49-57 
JEON Sas sacle 6 199-7 193-4 196-3 439-1 428-9 396-5 36-95 37 +28 33°74 
Industrial composite.................. 190-8 187-5 185-5 468-1 460-9 426-3 57-58 57-71 53-96 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
pimecatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables 
C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly earnings, D.B.S. 


All Manufactures Durable Goods Non-Durable Goods 
Year and Month Average | Average Average | Average Average | Average 
bah Hourly | Weekly piace Hourly | Weekly ee Hourly | Weekly 
ours | Barnings| Wages ours | Earnings | Wages Earnings | Wages 
No. cts. $ No. cts. $ No. cts. $ 

1945—Average...... 44-3 69-4 30-74 44-7 76-7 34-28 43-7 60-7 26-53 
1946—Average... . 42-7 70-0 29-87 42-8 76-4 32-70 42-6 63-8 27-18 
1947—Average..... 42-5 80-3 34-13 42-7 87-2 37-23 42-3 73-4 31-05 
1948—A verage. . 42-2 91-3 38-53 42-3 98-4 41-62 42-0 84-0 35-28 
1949—Average...... 42-3 98-6 41-71 42-5 106-5 45-26 42-0 90-6 38-05 
1950—Average...... 42-3 103-6 43-82 42-5 112-0 47-60 42-2 95-2 40-17 
1951—Average.... 41-8 116-8 48-82 42-0 125-8 52-84 41-7 107-2 44-70 
1952—Average.... 41-5 129-2 53-62 41-6 139-8 58-16 41-3 117-4 48-49 
Sian. 1,.)002.-: <2: 38-1 127-1 48-43 38-3 136-4 52-24 37-9 116-8 44-27 
Pebs 1: 1952. 2....3. 41-6 127-1 52°87 41-9 137-5 57-61 41-2 115-7 47-67 
Mar. 1, 1952... 41-7 127-8 53-29 41-8 138-4 57-85 41-5 116-0 48-14 
Aprs 1) 1952... 42-1 129-0 54-31 42-3 139-6 59-05 41-8 116-9 48-86 
May 1, 1952... 41-9 129-4 54-22 42-1 139-5 58-73 41-6 117-8 49-00 
June 1, 1952... 41-3 129-7 53-57 41-4 139-6 57-79 41-3 118-4 48-90 
July 1, 1952... 41-3 128-6 53-11 41-4 138-3 57-26 41-2 117-9 48-57 
Aug. 1, 1952... 41-1 128-9 52-98 41-1 139-4 57-29 41-1 117-5 48-29 
Sept. 1, 1952,..... 41-6 129-5 53-87 41-8 141-2 59-02 41-4 116-8 48-36 
Cet 1) 192s ie. 42-1 129-9 54-69 42-2 141-8 59-84 42-0 117-0 49-14 
Nov. .1, 2882..5....5: 42-1 131-0 55-15 42-1 142-6 60-03 42-1 118-4 49-85 
Dec. 1, 1952... 42-5 132-1 56-14 42-6 143-6 61-17 42-2 119-3 50-34 
“Jan, 45 1053... 38-3 134-0 51-32 38-5 144-5 55-83 38-2 121-8 46-53 
Feb. 1, 1953... 41-9 134-2 56-23 41-9 145-7 61-05 41-8 120-8 50-49 
Mar. 1, 1953... 42-1 134-4 56-58 42-4 146-3 62-03 41-7 120-7 50-33 
Apres th 1958s. 2558 42-1 134-9 56-79 42-3 146-7 62-05 41-8 121-3 50-70 
May 1, 1953 41-8 135-5 56-64 42-2 146-8 61-95 41-5 122-4 50-80 
June 1, 1953.... 41-7 135-9 56-67 42-1 146-8 61-80 A1-3 123-1 50-84 
July 1, 1953 41-4 136-1 56-35 41-9 147-1 61-63 40-8 123-4 50°35 


* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1. 


TABLE C-5.-HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
AND CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked AV a ice 
July 1, June 1, July 1, July 1, June 1, July 1, 

1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 
Newfoundland. Ses C he Eee ee : 42-9 41-5 45-1 132-8 137-3 124-5 
INOVE: SCOta sy. Svs tru ae bar aime eee ee 41-4 41-0 42-2 121-2 120-7 114-6 
New Brunswick. t s| ies = hg eee 42-4 42-1 43-9 117-5 118-2 110-2 
Quebec... -. 2... q Pt Hel RA oa 42-2 43-0 42-3 122-3 121-2 116-4 
Ontario.......... be eee 41-3 41-5 40-8 143-8 143-9 136-6 
Manitoba........ , ‘ ; scm. et 40-5 40-4 41-2 131-3 131-2 122-9 
Saskatchewan,..... : inl Be ee 41-0 40-9 42-0 135°5 135-3 128-3 
Alberta....... vacates te Ree ee ee on ee, 40-4 40°5 40-6 139-4 140-7 130-4 
British Columbia...... pt kee i eee 37-7 38-5 38-7 162-6 164-7 153-5 
Montreal... x sd eee ee DN fee 41-3 42-0 41-1 128-5 127-8 121-7 
Toronto,..... aie ee oe 40-9 41-0 40-1 144-1 143-7 134-9 
Hamilton...... RS Ron ee. > ele 39-8 40-2 39-9 155-7 155-9 150-4 
Windsor.... o9/9 sa Resin eallve eee ee 41-4 42-1 38-3 165-3 164-5 155-7 
OO esc 40-2 40-1 40°9 129-8 130-0 121-5 
SVADGOUVER. 5.54... 2.5% Aad Ector’ 0 ale QU en Un ena 37-7 38-4 38-6 161-4 162-1 152-3 


= -.. 


TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Earnings Wages 
Industry — = : 
July 1|June 1\July 1\July 1|June 1\July 1|)July iiJune 1jJuly 
1953 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1952 
no no no cts.| cts.| cts $ $ $ 
Mining......, EASE ERT ESP AE, Cle oe arc ANP ete Suc ecs wave} 42-9] 43-1) 42-7] 152-9} 153-1] 147-6} 65-59) 65-99) 63-03 
Metal VIII Gere Pe Gy. tt sare Bete, g'2 tad See oars ...| 44-6] 45-3) 44-1) 155-6) 155-9) 148-5] 69-40) 70-62] 65-49 
CrOLG tere are a). MOIS i/o Rane carat sews : ....| 46-2} 46-4) 45-8] 133-2} 134-0] 131-1] 61-54] 62-18} 60-04 
eben Wretallwen i o..cca ocs Meio: .. ; ..| 43-6} 44-5) 43-0} 170-2) 170-3) 160-7| 74-21] 75-78) 69-10 
ROC ee EE cnt SO 39-1] 38-9) 40-4) 153-4) 152-8) 152-9} 59-98) 59-44) 61-77 
(Gall eee h CMe Peril. cts tae ei 2 te | ie : ..| 87°7| 87°38] 39-8] 149-8] 149-3] 150-6) 56-47) 55-69] 59-94 
Oil and natural gas.. 5 aeeteride ; 43-5) 44-7) 42-6] 163-6) 163-4] 161-2} 71-17| 73-04) 68-67 
Non-metal. Ho Scot: ae ee cat oe ...| 48-6) 48-1] 42-2) 141-4) 141-6] 133-7] 61-65] 61-03) 56-42 
Manufacturing. .. a avarte Hapdiand : ; --| 41-4) 41-7] 41-3} 186-1) 135-9} 128-6) 56-35) 56-67] 53-11 
Food and beverages. . op COREE ; ..| 41-5] 41-6) 42-8) 114-4) 116-3) 109-3] 47-48) 48-38] 46-78 
MCSA DLOCUC US iitiinc-t hve tect nccet ats ane + veveeeeee| 40-0) 40-2) 42-8] 141-8) 143-1] 134-9] 56-72! 57-53) 57-06 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. . ...eee| 88-7] 37°7| 39-9} 98-4) 100-5} 90-9) 36-15) 37-89] 36-27 
RTPA POCUCTS. Acc eacdiaeucess bye ats « ....| 48-5] 43-5) 45-4] 128-6] 128-6) 121-6] 55-94! 55-94) 55-21 
Bread and other bakery products........... ; 44-2} 44-8) 44-8] 103-8] 103-9] 97-9] 45-88) 46-55| 43-86 
Distilled and malt liquors................. ‘ 43-1} 42-1) 42-8) 142-2) 141-6) 139-3] 61-29] 59-61| 59-62 
Tobacco and tobacco products.............. pes ee 40-8) 42-3) 41-3) 1383-0] 132-3) 128-1) 54-26) 55-96) 52-91 
PUMEMD GRIT OUCH fos als demigein tine sieve Osc Fs ocslag ceucecee] 41-5) 41-9) 40+7] 148-8] 143-5} 132-5) 59-68] 60-13) 53-93 
Pen tnerprocuctie: res. ay ac dis oc oa lee. ; ¢ -| 38-8} 40-6) 39-3] 96-8) 96-5) 92-6) 37-56) 39-18) 36-39 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)......... .....-| 388-0} 40-0} 38-5) 92-7) 92-5) 89-2) 35-23] 37-00) 34-34 
Textile products (except clothing)....... ; wecesee{ 41-0} 41-5) 40-8) 107-6) 107-8} 104-3) 44-12) 44-74) 42-55 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods...... aA .| 88-6} 38-1) 37-9} 110-2} 109-9) 103-7] 42-54] 41-87) 39-30 
WoollenigGodisry antares cla decd sme cetoitbu sls «or ogiels 43-2} 43-8) 42-3) 101-0) 101-2] 99-4] 43-63] 44-33) 42-05 
Synthetic textiles and silk........... : ? ..| 42-6) 44-7) 42-9) 109-7} 111-2} 107-7| 46-73) 49-71] 46-20 
Clothing (textile and fur):...0..c605.--...5. } ..| 36°7| 38-5] 36-7} 95-2) 94-6) 91-2] 34-94) 36-42) 33-47 
Men’s clothing... ce ec cere ence ncseenssssss+-|. 30°8| 38:8] 87-0] 93-7) 98-4) 89-6] 34-48) 36-24) 33-12 
Women’s clothing............ “woes , ; 33-7| 35-6) 34-0} 99-2} 98-8) 94-4] 33-43) 35-17| 32-10 
ine BOGOR Ac... she cee eee e ee eeseeeeeseeesaeeeee| 88:4) 40-1) 87-7! 95-6) 95-5] 92-9]-36-71) 38-30) 35-02 
*Wood products... BSc dere eta -...-..-| 42-2) 42-6] 44-0! 119-6] 119-9} 100-0) 50-47) 51-08) 44-00 
Saw and planing mills. . Cites Me Pas .| 41-6} 42-0} 45-0) 126-0} 127-1] 98-4) 52-42) 53-38) 44-28 
(BIER ese asain caddie se the SU. Ae SOR c om eer 42-9} 43-4) 42-7] 110-6} 109-9) 105-0) 47-45] 47-70} 44-84 
THEM WOOd DLOU NCHS senile uccds Bisse a2 sapere cre s 43-6] 43-8] 43-6] 105-5} 104-3) 96-7] 46-00} 45-68) 42-16 
PB NEE DLOGUOtAT 2< isin eee attiarat ee aint ore .....-..| 43-9) 43-9) 44-9] 151-7) 151-1) 141-6] 66-60) 66-33) 63-58 
eu MANA PAUSY MALLE. cate cnineiieal eaten wale taate deine sess 44-3] 44-3} 46-0] 161-7] 161-4) 149-4] 71-63] 71-50) 68-72 
OPE Paper PLOCUCtS.2, cnctese es crew ee ee =e ..| 42-9) 42-6] 41-5) 121-4] 120-3] 113-8) 52-08) 51-25) 47-23 
Printing, publishing and allied industries..............| 40-1} 40-4) 39-6) 159-0} 159-7) 149-6] 63-76) 64-52) 59-24 
Tre AN SLOGMPTOCUCHS ay cna enleiosis sb ae ale oie des oe < cree 41-7} 42-0] 41-4] 153-3} 158-2) 144-9] 63-93) 64-34] 59-99 
Agricultural implements. . ceccevessesssess| 38-9) 39-4] 38-7) 161-0] 162-8) 159-5} 62-63) 64-14] 61-73 
Fabricated and structural steel. . ceucavecececvses| 41°8] 41-8] 42-4) 160-9) 162-6] 152-1] 67-26] 67-97) 64-49 
Hardware and tools... fe see cree evvcsecssses| 42-6] 42-9] 42-2] 187-4) 187-6] 131-1] 58-53) 59-03) 55-32 
Heating and cooking ‘appliances . Sak ene veeceeee| 41-3) 41-2] 41-3) 185-1] 135-5) 128-5) 55-80) 55-83} 53-07 
iran Gas tangs: < vis uavasiiea te inate eutas ceveessee-| 42-6] 42-9) 40-9] 149-6) 149-7] 142-1] 63-73) 64-22] 58-12 
Machinery manufacturing...........................] 42-9] 43-1] 42-9) 145-7] 144-8] 136-4) 62-51) 62-41) 58-52 
Primary iron and steel............... : Hee ewe 40-8} 41-2) 41-3) 170-5) 170-0) 157-1| 69-56) 70-04] 64-88 
Sheet metal products................ Sa ek, 41-5} 41-1] 41-3} 143-8] 141-6) 135-4] 59-68] 58-20] 55-92 
*Transportation equipment,..,....5.-.c6ee0.seeeeeeees 41-6) 42-0} 40-3] 157-2) 156-5) 145-3) 65-40) 65-73) 58-56 
PANT erent Bnd: Dante: ee seictms tec de aah see, e s -...ee-| 42-9} 43-4) 39-1] 156-8] 155-2] 137-0) 67-27] 67-36) 53-57 
MEGUOR VEHICLES rates eaten ciate 4 Se tats trv cele ae sistate ate 42-6] 42-9} 38-6] 171-2!) 167-5] 165-0} 72-93] 71-86) 63-69 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories. cececesecese.{ 41-1} 42-0) 40-6) 157-2] 157-3] 151-4] 64-61] 66-07] 61-47 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment. . vevsveeees| 40-1) 39-4] 40-2) 156-7) 157-6) 142-2] 62-84] 62-09) 57-16 
Shipbuilding and repairimg..5. 00.0.6. see ee eee es 42-0} 43-1] 43-5) 145-1] 145-8] 135-3] 60-94) 62-84] 58-86 
*Nonterrous metal producte i 5 sicc ewes sec eee ene es 42-0) 41-6) 41-3) 151-7] 151-0) 146-6) 63-71] 62-82) 60-55 
PAVMNINWI PYOGUCKE ma. cle iat «av iscs wpeeets aes ses o's 41-7| 42-0} 42-6] 142-4) 141-9) 132-0] 59-38) 59-60) 56-23 
Brass and copper products................. 41-6} 41-8} 41-9] 140-9] 141-3] 136-1] 58-61) 59-06) 57-03 
Smelting and refining............ 42-6) 41-4] 41-0} 164-0] 163-2) 159-7| 69-86] 67-56) 65-48 
“Electrical apparatus and supplies 41-6] 41-5} 41-0] 148-7} 142-0] 140-8] 59-78) 58-93) 57-73 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.......... 42-2| 41-3) 41-0} 157-1] 156-6] 154-7| 66-30) 64-68] 63-43 
*Non-metallic mineral products...............-.200000e 43-8| 44-1) 43-9] 134-8! 135-4] 128-5) 59-04) 59-71] 56-41 
(CA a fy Nia le (Te ER i ark Bee In IRS ene heen Teme 45-2| 45-2) 44-9) 122-1] 122-8] 121-5) 55-19} 55-51] 54-55 
Glaae and! glass products: 2. ceca ss «stares c's ate v arene we 44-3| 44-6] 45-0] 132-5] 1382-5] 123-5) 58-70) 59-10) 55-58 
Products of petroleum and coal.,................0se0ee 41-4] 41-6] 40-8} 180-6] 182-7] 173-9] 74-77] 76-00) 70-95 
Pa CAM OCCURS ete eae ite «cies ice rain «tens MaRS ABs, 5 41-8} 41-8] 41-9] 138-2] 137-5) 131-1] 57-77] 57-48) 54-93 
Medical and pharmaceutical preparations............ 42-1] 41-6] 41-5} 114-6} 114-0] 106-7| 48-25) 47-42) 44-28 
CHAS ALKANE AU BALIS yoy sie veiw slqvieisa Due cigee ns 41-4| 41-6] 40-9} 158-5] 156-4] 152-0) 65-62) 65-06] 62-17 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................ 42-0] 41-8] 40-5] 111-6] 111-0} 104-9] 46-87) 46-40) 42-48 
POMPE DIEROOON re chhtmcinekcrhesck sseites ss mae smiled: 41-9} 42-1] 41-4) 147-1] 146-8) 138-3] 61-63) 61-80) 57-26 
POH ERIN LG HOO GR ncn cmtith riches Sisisiy.s 9 s1bograw eos actessyslin gs 40-8] 41-3) 41-2) 123-4] 123-1) 117-9} 50-35} 50-84) 48-57 
AoE ELO NN Spee ihn ci aie ire selecs ys inYe dese. Letelole she ane wares te 42-3] 42-3] 41-7] 141-6] 142-9] 128-2) 59-90) 60-45] 53-46 
PB ittcings ANG BITUCEUTOS. fas wo ccs nec Sesleri cel Finale ns 41-5} 41-7] 40-8) 155-4) 156-1) 141-8] 64-49) 65-09] 57-85 
Highways, bridges and streets....................0008 41-8} 41-1] 42-4] 111-1] 111-9] 101-6] 46-44] 45-99) 43-08 
Electric and motor transportation. . (perce 45-4) 45-2) 46-0) 135-8] 135-5] 130-1) 61-65) 61-25) 59-85 
WUD eet. HURT Rite darned ive’ « 42-2) 42-3) 42-6) 77-7) 78-6] 73-5] 32-79] 33-25] 31-31 
EIOTHIN ONG TOGUAUTADTG, F080) 4))0a5.c no ec cates passa coe a 43-0| 42-6] 43-7] 77-1] 78-4) 72-2) 33-15] 33-40) 31-55 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..............-....-- 41-3] 42-5] 41-0] 75-4) 75-2] 72-2) 31-14! 31-96] 29-60 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages computed by the Economies and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour . 


ae Index Numbers (Av. 1949=100) 


Average MT ae 
Date Hours Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer |_ Average 

prorked | Earnings Earnings | ‘Weekly Price |RealWeekly 
VATAR Earnings Index Farnings 

ets. $ 

Monthly Average 1945..............00-- 44-3 69-4 30-71 73-6 75-0 98-1 
Monthly Average 1946. .............66+5 42-7 70-0 29-87 71-6 77-5 92-4 
Monthly Average 1947. .............0005 42-5 80°3 34-13 81-8 84-8 96-5 
Monthly Average 1948. ............0000- 42-2 91-3 38-53 92-4 97-0 95-3 
Monthly Average 1949. ..............00- 42-3 98-6 41-71 100-0 100-0 td 
Monthly Average 1950.................- 42-5 103-6 44-03 105-6 102-9 02-6 
Monthly Average 1951................-- 42-1 116-8 49-15 117-8 113-7 103-6 

Monthly Average 1952............+.006- 41-7 129-2 53-88 129-2 116-5 110-9 

Week Preceding: 

July 5 Yea a paienste ae 41-3 128-6 53-11 127-3 116-1 109-6 
August an bY Bon har he asain ecko 41-1 128-9 52-98 127-0 116-0 109-5 
September], 1952iatowe wen .siaates 41-6 129-5 53-87 129-2 116-1 111-3 
October  1,°1952.)....... R aas atte: 8 42-1 129-9 54-69 131-1 116-0 113-0 
November 1; 19520... cine omeeee 42-1 131-0 55-15 132-2 116-1 113-9 
December 15) 1952.7... .aee cesar: 42-5 132-1 56-14 134-5 115-8 116-1 
VENUMEY ely LODO cee namics kere etneois 42-2" 134-0 56-55 135-6 115-7 117-2 
Hebruary A171 953. «one aeencch eaten 41-9 134-2 56-23 134-8 115-5 116-7 
March a Pee Oe cero. re 42-1 134-4 56-58 135-7 114-8 118-2 
April Ly 1063. k.aadaah cuclenraa s 42-1 134-9 56-79 136-2 114-6 118-8 
May L L058 recites atthe aaeae 41-8 135-5 56-64 135-8 114-4 118-7 
June Ly QS es wccebten ic marae 41-7 135-9 56-67 135-9 114-9 118-3 
July Ws. P1968) O) scatente voittnee ae 41-4 136-1 56-35 135-1 115-4 117-1 


Nore:—Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949=100). 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1953, 38-3 hours, $51.32. 

() Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 
UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 
reporting forms are not identical. 


Form UIC ‘%51: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies 
and applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 


Form UIC 757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 
on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 
already employed, those known to be regis- 


tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 


From January 24, 1952, to December 24, 
1952, inclusive, unemployment insurance 
claimants on temporary mass lay-offs were 
not registered for employment and thus were 
not included in the statistics reported on 
form WiICs 75) and’ form UIC 757." A 
temporary mass lay-off was defined as a 
lay-off either for a determinate or indeter- 
minate period which affected 50 or more 
workers and where the workers affected, so 
far as was known, were returning to work 
with the same employer. Commencing 15 
days after the date of such a lay-off, 
claimants still on the live insurance register 
were registered for employment on their next 
visit to the office and henceforth were 
counted in both statistical reporting forms. 
This procedure is no longer in effect, as all 
workers on temporary mass lay-offs now are 
registered for employment and so counted in 
the statistical reporting forms. This change 
in procedure should be kept in mind when 
comparing the figures on applications for 
employment during 1952 with data. for 
earlier and subsequent periods. 


Persons losing several days’ work each 
week and consequently claiming short-time 
unemployment insurance benefits are not 
included in either statistical reporting form 
unless they specifically ask to be registered 
for employment. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies* 


Month 


Live Applications for Employment 


Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: . 

Bente JOST merc ole sis vecnea cee. 70,356 40,212 110, 568 60,069 25, 862 85,931 
Rept r Leal OA Mi cee ste sircad siete 3s 42,785 25,876 68, 661 57,497 29,269 86, 766 
Dept ime dl 046 cicisdchd weil Ba dw vve e's 19,940 22, 620 42,560 97, 684 39, 667 137,351 
SSD tah 1050 fire actdid.ersrees «a distore's 29,631 16,558 46,189 97,634 53,969 151, 603 
Bantry MUEELOD Laman, duis wewlousin eins 43,331 15,966 59,297 79, 627 47, 509 127,136 
BED ie AVOSs silica vahcite suiceeare 26,178 20,870 47,048 105, 169 51,121 156, 290 
CGE LY PLODL witene a datsipe vai K eae, « 29,058 20, 685 49,743 93, 699 49,140 142, 839 
PN CRCaty LOUD TCLS G aialsleislaics OSes var’ 23, 846 18,092 41,938 99,383 49,258 148, 641 
IPO LON LUDS vee esy.c.canaiere ow'e's« 19,544 15, 738 35, 282 142, 788 51,725 194,513 
ETC SULDOO mite slancia ao cls'e Gare wav.» 12,051 12, 143 24,194 254, 660 60,901 315,561 
Un UPS UL ARS a a 12, 235 13, 264 25,499 317, 723 73,213 390, 936 
PROTO LLOUD ulate Oircasiais oeet ke vol 13, 604 13,799 27,403 331, 618 72,065 403, 683 
LR DPREM LW Ui ardaaiec tewied as steer ne 6 18,545 16, 368 34,913 338, 500 66, 702 405, 202 

ee RAMU He ta Adiabene hierites 24, 982 19,142 44,124 241,990 57,397 299, 387 
CeCe gg Rg, 0S a ee a ee 24, 564 21,143 45,707 152,488 49,614 202,102 
Dt ett PLOY sais te rs KulesaThewia'eanicins 21,229 20/088 41,317 124, 396 55,918 180,314 
PREQUEL RROD ire cdtg 6:0 b.ai hia b atere ns ata.g 19, 382 17,772 37, 154 111, 524 52,357 163, 881 
RHE EOL vik cainlamnaiel sisted op'eeie 24, 203 20,321 44,524 113,191 48, 634 161,825 


*Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


() Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2._UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
JULY 31, 1953 (+) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change’from 
Industry Male Female Total June 30, July 31, 
1953 1952 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping....................-..... 1,307 392 1,699 _ 998 + 120 
Borestryiacc se 0 fe ce airesitre fgets ns Rete ak eT ss 926 7 933 _ 47 — 2,022 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.............. pea 630 31 661 | — 158 = 400 

Métal Mining ser, 082.. 2a ie oe ee eee Poses 341 11 352 _ 133 

Puelb sis, (EE iwclenoeth > cee EE SESE «MAN Rte eters 109 10 119 - 70 

iNon-Metal. Mining. a4i-. atcaet ar) teeters «eet Carers e's 140 3 143 + 81 

Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits..... . Lea het 16 ut 17). + 3 

IPFOBDEGbINE: nels clanm sinned eters heerlen el site Ma eles 24 6 30 _ 39 
Manufacturing oc. osntd. che ceted co teas oto. deine le 5,231 4,842 10,073 | + 725) + 115 

Foods and Beverages................ STR ees. 747 885 1,632 + 522 

Tobacco and 'Tohaced Products:t-4 a,c ses - <6 efor aes pare 5 5 _ 3 

Rubber, Producter.,.aecocnci eons tiaceae es ee eee ee 105 34 139 | + 61 

Meather Producten... ache cise meee Deon cae 128 248 376} + 10 

Textile Products (except clothing). . ee Bae 110 284 394 + 21 

Clothing (textile and fur)........ a LEE att, ey. 286 2,104 2,390 + 416 

Wood Products 2t.coe.ceerons anon RE RI OR oa 643 106 749 - 106 

Paper-Products ys «ik agartet cree eect 2 eogeva eee iets pose 93 79 172 _ 30 

Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 187 144 331 - 143 

Tron and Steel Products.............. ; 728 199 927 _ 5 

Transportation Equipment........ bees 1, 253 89 1,342 + 301 

Non-Ferrous Metal Products............ 128 86 214 - 109 

Electrical Apparatus and Supplies... .. . 312 198 510 — 116 

Non-Metallic Mineral Products..... 149 29 178 = 31 

Products of Petroleum and Coal.................-+-05> 26 17 43 — 10 

Chomical Prodticte jratece «os tricone c ereenereaee ares 209 159 368 - 150 

Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries. 127 176 303 + 35 
Comstrmcthorn . Fy icc. ite salience TOM Be, PRE ors er 3,661 112 3,773 345 | — 1,726 

General: Contactors. cnc ciel Hae eeranme ae 2,796 71 2,867 — 318 

Special Trade Contractors.................- 865 41 906 _— 27 
Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 1,159 294 1,453 — 182 

Transportationinn cde ter ose arene ae an 1,027 109 1,136 _ 203 

Sa) ein Nore 2 teen Re obcmeni es me cargo tance 49 16 65 - 32 | See Foot- 

GommMiinioations osionaose ko seer eae ee 83 169 252) + 53 note (2) 
Public Utility Operation..........................0..005 134 41 17%) + 20 
{WVU ahicdes soonossenecgcnestor 2,675 2,540 5,215 1,197 |e 773 

Wholesale...... 778 635 1,413 366 

Retail 1,897 1,905 3,802 | — 831 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 1,173 872 2,045 | — 312 | + 750 
DEIVICS Semen cate tee = Fe. s\a)e eves ege olga state ia aie pee 3,133 8,834 11,967 | — 2,329); — 404 

Community or Publie Service. .........c0205..-01 sees 618 1,478 2,096 - 183 

Government’ Service «..4)3.has sic. cae eee 1,113 573 1,686 | + ll 

Recreation Service 160 151 311 - 53 

Business Service. sjinsos seccheie see. ee 363 543 906 | + 120 

Personal Services: 4 « va.agtev ue ten ae ee ee 879 6,089 6,968 | — 2,224 
Grand Total Wis. se. Jc.) dec cadnge ote sane ae ee 20,029 17,965 37,994 | — 4,823 | — 2,631 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 

___ (2) Commencing January 2, 1953, the Standard Industrial Classification Manual of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics replaced the Industrial Classification Manual of the Department of Labour. Since there is a difference in the 
grouping of the two industry divisions—Transportation, Storage and Communication, and Public Utility Operation, 
the change in these divisions can only be recorded in the Grand Total. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JULY 30, 1953 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Occupational Group 


Unfilled Vacancies 


Live Applications for Employment 


Male Female Total Male Female 
Professional and managerial workers. . .. 1,756 984 2,740 3,486 948 
Glericnlinwy OEkOre re tereteier ares otareant ereie's 1,760 3,909 5, 669 6,596 13,880 
Bailes: WOE secre ss pec toate sit ta ciw sinainrainarn ots 1,578 1,278 2,856 2,677 6, 986 
Personal and domestic service workers. . 1,113 6,791 7,904 13, 183 8,748 
Seamer citere ie seri fave. s:s.sicis eqs iclere avarere’elervs 30 1 31 653 3 
Agriculture and fishing................-. 1,444 222 1,666 999 183 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 7,826 3,020 10,846 45,134 12,825 
Food and kindred products (inc. 

ODACCO) tection sires stesteleinshe + wee 103 25 128 597 435 
Textiles, clothing, etc............... 203 2,233 2,436 2,487 8,557 
Lumber and wood products......... 1,078 2 1,080 6,024 95 
Pulp, paper (inc. printing)........... 68 15 83 533 254 
Leather and leather products....... 105 162 267 744 667 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 25 6 31 121 33 
Mata Working v...< ob cvs (eters sis(ale nays 1,202 22 1,224 6,543 418 
AOGRTICUN HCl aan cis atls or to ae e ein cals 307 116 423 665 376 
Transportation equipment.......... bi RE Seat er ae 5 364 37 
ALitiit ee ae en ee seis 129. ie antes a avetca 122 Ay DO4: sl era's miele aes 
Constructionuces meee oe tree a Ile (VP ear Ete oe 1,702 ee OOBitl hate seetonetacets 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 799 15 814 6, 650 53 
Communications and public utility. . CY 0s AACE RC 67 277 9 
(rade and serviced-ctn ee smcccs cere 287 297 584 1, 259 824 
Other skilled and semiskilled. 1,564 96 1,660 6, 923 809 
PRGROMen acta s csiea ecm carrey 67 12 79 1,424 184 
Apprentices: accsensci stele sere ire oys'--- 122 19 141 1,591 74 

Unskilled workers ssc. ee da aewacts ies 3,875 1,567 5,442 38,796 8,784 
Food’ and! tobacco: jets bomen ee. 451 602 1,053 835 1,798 
Lumber and lumber products....... 395 10 405 3,025 171 
Motalworking #2. ae oe eee aot 103 25 128 3,329 383 
Construcwoys sas east ee aoe 1,541 5 1,546 9,308 10 
Other unskilled workers............ 1,385 925 2,310 22,299 6,422 

Grand Totalici3 cee ccceese 19,382 17,772 37,154 111,524 52,357 


Total 


4,434 
20,476 
9, 663 
21,931 


28,721 
163,881 


Deen 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


1943-1953 
Applications Placements 
Year 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 


1,681,411 | 1,008,211 | 2,689,622 | 1,239,900 704, 126 1,944,026 
1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 | 1,101,854 638 , 063 1,739,917 
1,855,036 661,948 | 2,516,984 | 1,095,641 397,940 1,493, 581 


1,464, 533 494,164 | 1,958,697 624, 052 235,360 859, 412 
1,189, 646 439,577 | 1,629,223 549,376 220,473 769,849 
1,197,295 459,332 | 1,656,627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
1,295,690 494,956 | 1,790,646 464,363 219,816 684, 179 
1,500, 763 575,813 | 2,076,576 559, 882 230, 920 790, 802 
1,541, 208 623,467 | 2,164,675 655, 933 262,305 918, 238 
1,781,689 664,485 | 2,446,174 677,777 302,730 980, 507 
1,057, 647 415,321 | 1,472,968 388, 605 194, 420 583,025 
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E—Unemployment 


Insurance 


TABLE E-1._PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Sourcs: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Number Month of July, 1953 
Receiving 
Benefit in Number Number Amount 
Province Last Week Com- of Days fe) 
of the mencing Benefit Benefit 
Month* Benefit Paid Paid 

Te wlonn lana «theives ors te Se ac ae eins 0 BU eens ray OS Ser ea a ato 1,550 671 45,753 149, 153 
Prince Edward. Island. sé. <20. ves +<4 ssa aen 4, Se ne 412 163 11,191 31,906 
INOwa SCObIA bad esos ci letan bese e «ole Mitte nebt alls es eicier= eae sso hens 6, 257 3, 258 142,211 450,359 
Ne Bruns Waele pete wo wiGiehs eases c-aes eee atest thie ais eee: cs 4,554 1,850 119, 608 370,541 
(OTC ty ee? foe Geermon acon sepeob ae to de on Seo aaetronen osetara yo. 33, 829 20, 670 924, 922 2,694,329 
Os i tals ee eee Rn Re ak Me el ie, SAR See cin Goc|s fic RENO C15 25, 162 18, 442 656, 965 1,960, 895 
Manitoba. tiie Geir < austen. « te aS eee aca ee NS Ser tale 3,551 1,317 98,561 280,359 
SRSIKAECIO URE te oes ers sare eas Oi l= eicterake easel Te rex metre : 934 885 24,477 72,085 
Alber bacocvurtoscnener ah ots rae ae See eR nt peta TY 3, 100 1,212 78, 634 247,781 
British: Golumbiaus oscars tis ee nee son coi ae ere : 10,398 6,196 281,094 890, 666 
Notale Canada, d Uly. 1 Odor cmee anne de hiarseate tenets eietatore crank eae 89,747 49,164 | 2,383,416 7,148,024 
Totally Ganadasnlune, 1900s its watee on sire naires vee ie ale Wale stot 90, 859 49,161 | 2,731,888 8,408,071 
Total, Candida, Valy, LO52 aon ctstearects entercerycin cre vives wielets lols! wlelaipinlecs 85, 682 40,271 | 2,311,062 6, 294, 669 


* Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2._PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF 
DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF JULY 31, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.8. 


6 days 73 days 
Province and Sex Total and ae M28 ae ai ona 
under aE be AVE gs over 
3,059 849 303 362 532 342 671 
2,857 819 288 342 499 306 603 
202 30 15 20 33 36 68 
539 96 53 100 106 71 113 
371 69 34 61 85 43 79 
168 27 19 39 21 28 34 
8,983 2,105 772 1,055 2,294 923 1, 834 
7, 802 1,838 687 912 2,108 787 1,470 
1,181 267 85 143 186 136 364 
7,244 1, 668 715 1,124 1,521 826 1,390: 
5, 762 1,355 577 912 1,181 678 1,059 
1,482 313 138 212 340 148 331 
51,386 13, 255 Dy Da 7,880 8,817 5,529 
34,010 9,102 3,558 5,168 5,718 3,518 
17,376 4,153 2,019 2,712 3,099 2,011 
37,935 11, 633 4,492 4,899 5,104 2,992 
25,196 8, 243 3,314 3,070 2,962 1,767 
12,739 3,390 1,178 1,829 2,142 1,225 
; 4,598 882 316 512 662 501 
ess ausvhny a XWAds tosh Prins Maas 2,420 429 146 270 340 234 
CTC eee ede eee e se wtae nein 2,178 453 170 242 322 267 
peo ceechevan. FATE rst toes. on ah. 1,145 173 92 169 180 100 
aah PEE 654 87 40 85 99 58 
SR ee ee ER |. 491 86 52 84 81 42 
ANDOTUB Coan ves a ees 5, 188 843 
’ 324 515 942 1,085 
Penis, Sie Sick 4,050 543 215 376 757 922 
tte e eee ee 1,138 300 109 139 185 113 
Sars glad RE ER i 14,026 3,703 1,567 1,872 2,003 1,306 
ae 10,364 3,148 1,278 1, 253 1,364 868 
trees 3, 662 560 289 619 639 438 
eg RNs a Nien sb bagi Net ee 134, 103 35, 207 14,211 18,488 22,161 13, 625 
a Rea 93,486 25, 628 10,137 12,449 15,113 9,181 
came oe ae 8” 82 (oi veke pian Aaa 40,617 9,579 4,074 6,039 7,048 4,444 


Ae Ss Ya 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND Erie FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
3 
= 


Sourcn: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Disposal of Claims (including claims 
e Local Offices pending from previous months) 
Province - — 
Z Total Entitled | Not En- 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposal to titled to | Pending 
of Benefit | Benefit 

Newfoundland.............--.2+++++-000: 1,764 1,458 306 1, 673 1,194 479 532 
Prince Edward Island............. ws 275 184 91 284 211 73 51 
Nova Scotia. Pech rea dekeess oct o,e0'8 sth 4,208 2,423 1,785 4,273 2,976 1,297 1,115 
Wim Reruns WAG de odret fi <s:0 0 eb icucose 4 3,093 1,699 1,394 3,248 2,617 631 740 
Quebec Reet ee tients cine avaniegtcofe eouss a 28, 832 17,396 11, 436 31, 133 22,144 8,989 8,835 
Ontario....... ae OCR RRR Cena 23, 626 14, 651 8,975 22, 930 16, 226 6, 704 5,614 
A Boe See ee nn tare ae 1,975 1,228 747 2,174 1,461 713 214 
BackatehoWAny oc. one hub sick Daren os 564 389 175 585 371 214 87 
PALIN Ey iol tats 2) Siege ee a a 1,811 1,087 724 1,939 1,295 644 358 
BritishnC on bia .2. 65 se cvs lee esse mercies 9,721 4,998 4,723 10, 132 7,281 2,851 1,670 
Total, Canada, July, 1953....... ene 75, 869* 45,513 30, 356 78,3717 55,776 22,595 19,216 
Total, Canada, June, 1958............ 72, 752 44,853 27,899 68, 372 50, 123 18, 249 21,718 
Total, Canada, July, 1952............ 75,340 43,266 32,074 74, 432 52, 623 22,209 20, 722 

* In addition, revised claims received numbered 13,421. + In addition, 13,720 revised claims were disposed of. 


Of these, 743 were special requests not granted, and 741 were appeals by claimants. There were 1,441 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4._CLAIMS DISALLOWED AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month of Month of Month of 


Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement July, June, July, 
1953 1953 1952 
SlaamANE sallow edicts he ee oie: o cae Fe here al steet ee ee are LEM aw ete atolls ale ees 7,344 6,858 6,032 
Claimants Disqualified*— 
Inte A UBT Moca: la nitn 458 Bander ORL Sen SUD CoRer anc Gatto e ence Ootmomce anu Angier 
Disqualification—total 
Gidays Orlense sek wat o> cnet fee thie mean cte 
We cl eye OV MOTO | tne ees cn site elation ears exe aie ie tin etatcre ait Evel aoe. Vw lacGhs ss ote 
Not capable of and not available for work............... ues 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute....-...-..-..00+-50- +0005 aah 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work. .............-.5: 1,005 1,274 1,124 
Discharged for misconduct.............:...ceeee cence eee e ete e enn ees 638 593 583 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause...........-+++++. Payeape iste sia 4,623 4,419 | 4,322 
Failure to fulfill additional conditions imposed upon certain married women 911 826 867 
MV GHGE TOASODA Tate ec nna deliscits <tc cvics ecisite seg ch ce ee ee nnrccesn sors. 1,218 1,406 1, 266 
TEPC ere tee ein ace Sita A ine ected b nleld bugtois si Ae pSialeg nhs 6 tS alsace's 28,969 23, 243 26, 698 


* Includes 6,374 revised claims, disqualified. ; F "T. : . 
+ These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At the Beginning of Month: Total Employed | Claimants* 

er es Oe ae a vac emsitie seis afin sicadeeese ers 3,068,000 2,924,500 143, 500 
er ee 3 oes OO | aiaza’soo | 132'700 
INST br cisnbln ch apne Og HAb wae OB ObeSGgits COS CCDS I ts iat ais aa aaa a 3,132,000 3,019,400 112, 600 
Bees COE Tare) ene ota itelenaie ais a a iain bial oo conde g iF = He's o'r in.cie 3,151,000 3,049,000 102,000 
3,171,000 3,078, 400 92,600 

3,186,000 3,074,500 111,500 

3,241,000 3,079, 100 161,900 


3,166,000 | 2,950,800 215, 200 
3,153,000 | 3,009,900 143, 100 


*Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 
}Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


1950 


PONUALY soe. ccm eimes 
Vebruary 


ASE) vn wae tnatriees 
September... ...... 
Oovoder vais sae lees 
November........+ 
December......... 


1951 


VARUATY sa cceeuonne 
February......6.5. 


December,.......5. 


1952 


1953 


MODUBLY ness ccasrn: 
February. sors esvers 
Merahs, (tiveness +a 
AOE Pra castrcas sik « 

Basak Fsals « . 
TIO sghmm uockane + ses 
MUM ch tiesto ered 08 


Cede beeen neee 


A 
oe el aa 


Percent 
age 
Increase 
since 
August 1, 
1939 


SESEEELELESS 
wenseaxrewecxs 


= “we 
cone ee Se 


eeeeseses 


Prices at the beginning of each Month 


Caleulated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total 


ao 
a4 
SSHSCnAwa 


TYood 


= 
o 
Soy RAS eORDS 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 at 100* 


Retail 


Buel Tome : Prices 
Rent and Clothing F olay stant Index 
Light ings anc aneous (Com- 
Services modities 
only)t 
72+1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
98°6 102°5 93-3 98 +2 
103°8 101-2 100°+7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
112-7 107-4 126°3 124°5 112-6 132-1 
116+7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
125-0 135-9 183-0 166°4 132-1 184-7 
132°+7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185°+8 
132+7 188-0 181-2 166+4 1323 186-2 
132:7 187°5 180°8 166-4 132°+3 186-1 
182-7 187-1 180°7 166-9 132+4 188-3 
134:9 137-7 180°7 166-9 132°5 191-0 
134-9 138°4 180-9 168-9 132:5 192-4 
185-5 140-8 182°3 171-1 132°+8 194-3 
135°5 141-0 183°5 172-7 183°3 195+5 
136-4 140-6 184°5 174:8 133-4 195-1 
136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
186-4 141-5 187-1 179°8 135-8 197°3 
186-4 141-7 192+4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
137-6 146-5 196°3 188-6 137-8 207-9 
137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 
137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211:3 
139°8 46:2 202+5 107-1 144-0 214-0 
139°8 147+2 202-9 106-4 142-2 219-6 
139-8 148-2 204-6 199-0 143-7 221-1 
142°7 140-5 206+9 199-1 144-0 221-6 
142-7 150-2 213-8 200-1 144°3 222-4 
144-8 150°8 214-6 199-9 144-9 233-0 
144-8 150°8 215°5 200°6 144-9 222-7 
144:8 151-2 215-3 201-1 145-7 223-1 
144°8 151°3 213-0 200-1 146-5 221-6 
146°3 152-5 211-2 200-8 146-9 218-3 
146°3 152°5 210-4 200-5 147-9 217-5 
146°3 150-6 210-1 198-2 147-4 214-0 
147-9 149-8 209-3 197-2 147-4 214-5 
147-9 149-8 209-1 196°7 147-4 215-7 
147-9 150+1 208-6 196-0 147:8 214-8 
148-9 150-3 207-7 195°8 147°8 212-7 
148-9 150-9 206°7 195-9 148-5 210-1 
148-9 151-1 205-5 195-5 148-8 209-7 
149-9 152-7 205-4 195-3 148-8 208 +4 
150-2 153-9 205°3 196-0 148-9 208-6 
150°5 154:3 205-2 191-1 149-0 209-2 
150:7 154:4 205+5 196-3 147-9 208-0 
150-9 155-5 205°5 196-8 148-7 207-0 
151-0 153-2 206°3 196-2 149-0 206-5 
152°5 152-6 206°4 196-2 149-0 207-9 
152-9 153-5 206-5 196-0 149-2 209-7 
153°3 153-6 206+7 195-9 150-0 210-1 
153-4 163-9 207-0 196-0 150-2 209°8 


*For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926= 100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 = 100, 


{Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-la._TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO SEPTEMBER 1953 


(1949= 100-0) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


7 as poe 
: . ouseho ommo- 
--— Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation | dities and 
Services 
1940——Jantiaryecte saute: 99 +8 100-8 99-2 99-7 99-9 98-9 
He brudeye se aah. ke 99-7 99-7 99-3 99-7 100-2 99-4 
March.... : 99-4 98-7 99-2 100-0 100-1 99-5 
April. 99°3 98-1 99-6 100-2 100-1 99-5 
May... 99-2 97-9 99-7 100-3 99-8 99-8 
June.... 99-6 99-2 99-7 100-3 99-7 99-8 
Apis gacemoon 100-0 100-2 100-3 100-3 99-7 99-8 
August.....-. , 100-4 101-3 100-2 100-1 99-6 99-9 
September........ 100-4 101-2 100-5 100-2 99-6 99-9 
October....yoste-t 100-6 100-8 100-5 99-8 100-6 100-9 
November..... 101-0 101-9 100-5 99-7 100-5 101-0 
December... caass eens «easter << 100-5 100-3 101-0 99-7 100-4 101-1 
“Y Garett mays: tee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1950—January......... 100-1 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 102-0 
February . 100-2 98-4 101-1 99-5 100-6 102-2 
March. . 100-9 98-8 104-7 98-9 100-8 102-2 
Aprils tacts ae 101-2 99-3 104-9 99-2 101-2 102-2 
Maysncm coer 101-2 99-3 105-1 99-1 101-1 102-2 
June seathacs aeeece 101-9 100-9 105-9 99-1 101-5 102-3 
July. geen weg ait 102:7 102-6 107-4 99-1 101-6 102-4 
JANUS GAs els s tetbeedare so = Brac lende Se 103-3 103-8 107-8 99-3 102-6 102-5 
September...... 104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 103-0 
October....... err se 105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 104-6 105-2 
INOVORIDER: 5. ccuiee tu stress s 106-4 108-4 109-5 101-0 105-1 105-4 
December-e haven ste ateaale ss < 106-6 108-4 109-6 101-3 105-5 105-7 
Wear gale sci eee tone eee 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
1951--January......... : 107-7 109-0 110-0 102-6 107-1 107-4 
WO DTUBEY tao np eke Eee... c eee eres? 109-1 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 108-0 
March... ...: 110-8 114-1 111-5 106-7 110-5 108-3 
April esterase 111-7 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 108-6 
IM AY: tit oe eee oe ce eee os 112-2 114-3 112-4 109-0 112-7 110-4 
PENNS fe CARS | Aina eee ee nce 113-7 115-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 111-8 
July sBhos te seer ee 114-6 117-9 115-5 109-7 114-3 112-2 
August EE ee Ob Ie ae) 115-5 119-0 115-8 110-7 115-1 113-4 
September: 5.2 oe ogens sss easton 116-5 120-5 117-2 111-9 115-5 113-6 
Octoberg.: tee. Geet neta « 117-1 121-3 117-2 114-1 115-8 114-1 
November........... : 117-9 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9 114-8 
December: . cee tenes epee 118-1 122-5 118-2 115-2 116-4 115-9 
PAN ahh Et sR on ae 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
1952—January.......-...::- 118-2 122-4 118-3 114-9 116-4 115-5 
Webruary fies sc ccs 117-6 120-8 118-3 113-5 116-3 115-8 
March.. 116-9 117-6 119-1 112-9 116-9 116-4 
April 116-8 117-2 119-4 112-5 116:8 116-6 
May 115-9 115-5 119-6 112-3 116-2 115-6 
DUNG ee Bic os seats oh we 116-0 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 115-7 
July... we 116-1 116-0 120-6 111-7 115-9 115-6 
uae S59) 5) cane 116-0 115-7 120-6 111-6 115-8 115-8 
Septeraber7; 4. fe: ee euttecne 116-1 115-8 121-2 110-9 116-0 115-8 
Octoherii22- eee ee een 116-0 115-1 121-5 109-9 116-2 116-4 
November 116-1 115-7 121-4 109-8 115-9 116-6 
December 115-8 114-1 122-2 109-7 116-1 116-6 
Soe Bel Te RE 115-7 113-5 122-3 109-7 116-5 116-7 
ee ait. 115-5 112-7 122-5 109-6 116-6 116-7 
ae mate 114-8 111-6 122-5 109-7 116-7 115-2 
Mo ie eee ee, ee 114-6 110-9 122-7 109-7 116-9 115-0 
J ay.. 114-4 110-1 122-9 110-1 116-6 115-1 
= 114-9 111-4 123-6 110-1 116-6 115-1 
He beg es 115-4 112-7 123-9 110-3 117-0 115-2 
aogus ee iD oeaa a. ae eas 115-7 112-8 124-1 110-4 117-2 115-8 
September’), 2.4S.Neesc uae 116-2 114-0 124-2 110-4 117-4 115-9 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1953 


(August, 1939=100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total Home 
7 ; . - | Furnish- | Miscel- 
—— Aug. 1, July 2, Aug. 1, Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and | laneous 

1952 1953 1953 Services 

| 

1§t. John’s, Nfld... 105-3 101-9 102-9 101-8 107-3 107-8 101-9 101-2 101-4 
Highton oo UG ee punta. « 179-0 174-8 175-6 222-4 128-5 155-8 222-1 188-6 140-2 
Saing, TOON s. irsys goa 240 186-1 182-4 183-8 225-2 132-8 152-8 229-3 189-4 152-5 
MIONGIORL fc Sones oe « 191-7 192-2 191-8 245-8 155-7 144-1 194-7 203-0 144-8 
WBOTORTO, 66 s)e bi es 184-2 183-3 183-7 218-5 162-8 178-5 207-3 189-0 149-2 
Winnipeg 5. ..0i.:.:<:0s00. 180-0 178-9 178-6 230-5 137-5 134-9 203-3 196-7 142-1 
Saskatoon.......... 183-9 185-1 185-5 242-1 136-8 162-2 217-9 204-2 134-1 
Edmonton.......... 179-1 179-0 179-8 237-2 129-7 124-3 213-7 191-5 145-8 
Vancouver.......... 189-5 188-8 188-0 233-5 140-0 174-3 217-2 195-3 154-3 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
1 St. John’s Index on the base June, 1951=100. 


TABLE F-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
Base: August, 1939=100 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Price 
* ae Dee. Dec. Aug. Aug. Aug. July Aug. 
COniiOdi pes Per | 4941 | 1945 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 ee 
Beerrsivloiv steal. tteaic: st edee sees lb. 120-7 | 154-8 | 328-2 | 386-6 | 344-8 | 293-9 | 293-5 81-2 
iBeckeround Bteagle whl feces «visin-.ne = lb. 125-7 | 167-9 | 365-3 | 428-0 | 385-1] 324-2 | 322-9 75-8 
BOR, CHAGG Pan cay tees ek Sameera te one lb. 132-7 162-3 389-3 487-6 899-7 342-0 335-7 53-5 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ lb. 136-7 168-3 438-1 562-0 | 473-2 399°3 394-9 53-4 
Bai: fee FOaS et ot cele ss oups fone ais lb. 109-9 152-8 | 315-5 | 365-6 | 344-2 | 300-8 | 310-3 88-8 
Pork, fresh loin centre-cut............. lb. 125-3 143-8 244-4 302-5 233-7 274-0 | 279-6 74-9 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... lb. 127-0 | 143-4] 285-6 | 354-8 | 269-1 | 288-8 | 292-5 55-0 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off.....| 3 lb. 132°3 | 142-5 | 222-5 | 229-7] 176-1] 287-2 | 246-5 45-2 
Lard, pure, package........c0.2 2.0.06. - lb. 151-3 | 159-6 | 203-6 | 264-8 | 145-3] 180-3 | 188-6 20-5 
Shortening, package.:..............-. lb. 134-7 137-5 | 222-9 | 263-8 | 209-9 | 204-2 | 204-9 29-2 
Eggs, grade A large, carton........... doz. 156-4 | 181-3 | 200-1 | 265-5 | 222-7 | 248-2 | 256-6 80-2 
LTE APME Re ercciterers a cravcrpectescie a qt. 111-0 95-4) 166-1} 179-8| 191-7 | 191-7] 191-7 21-1 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. lb. 140-5 | 148-0] 211-0] 252-5] 280-4 | 282-6 | 282-3 63-4 
Cheese; plain, mild, #1b.............. pkg. 174-6 165-4 224-5 252-1 262-5 262-5 261-0 34-6 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped, sliced...} Ib. 106°5 106-3 165-1 188-6 | 191-8 | 201-0 | 204-1 13-3 
SP ers Wl DUTPOBO nc ne cue Pm ielindsres Ts seins’ lb. 127-3 | 124-2 | 221-2 | 227-2 | 224-3] 236-1] 239-0 8-1 
Corn Miakes, BiOfl ssece actin wees « pkg. 101-1} 100-0 | 164-1] 183-6 | 195-4 | 195-4 | 196-5 18-1 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s............... tin 129-9 | 187-7 | 171-6 | 242-7] 300-5 | 244-6 | 242-7 25-6 
CHM OLOZ eens ton nope Percale mie se 3.5 i 117-5 | 121-7 | 144-9] 161-0 | 171-2 | 175-2] 176-0 21-9 
Corn, cream, choice, 20 oz i 128-3 | 132-7] 169-4] 177-5] 193-8 | 179-8 | 178-9 19-1 
Onions, cooking 108-2 | 126-5 | 177-5 | 185-1] 240-2 | 193-7 | 184-0 9-5 
Potatoes, No. 1, 89-9 | 149-4] 189-5 | 180-5 | 345-0] 190-5] 183-9 41-9 
Prunes, pkg. 115-8 | 120-2) 207-8 | 251-2] 236-4 | 242-3 | 243-2 28-6 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... lb 104-0 | 108-6 | 132-6 | 172-6) 171-9 | 167-2] 167-2 24-9 
Oranges, California.................-- doz. 132-5 | 154-3 | 142-2 | 130-4] 132-5 | 120-2] 124-8 34-2 
Jam, strawberry, 16 0z................ jar “| 111-3 | 115-1] 155-0) 166-6 | 161-3 151-8 | 152-4 25-6 
PP BAGHERTI DOF a2 <0 os5 o's. o 015s cans aitssm cise = tin 101-5 | 106-1 | 141-1 | 154-7] 154-7] 145-3] 145-3 21-5 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...... lb. 132°3 132-3 174-3 | 204-2} 180-6 167-8 166-2 0-4 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... lb. 141-6 | 131-7 | 281-3 | 313-8 | 308-3) 310-3 | 310-9 106-4 
BT er RYLM OLR Lee ieete isis 6 «igen 3p aus daaave pkg. 145-2 | 131-6} 181-3 | 185-8 | 187-2 | 175-5] 175-5 50-5 


* Descriptions and Units of Sale apply to August, 1953 prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


Locality 


Newfoundland— 
Det JOD TN Site ona ood et See: seem ece stata 


P.E..— 
B= Charlottetown. «, ccice eo cies fate siete oie einie ate 


Nova Scotia— 
BS Haag ra averse Pardes ovek mem ea wees item et 


AS ANOV ies, cain heels tie cote Ee vende cemrn ee 


New Brunswick— 
HM ONCLON tis qevis nets autre erat eee nie 


Quebec— 
F—Chicoutimin:... eh. sadeteccnscss meee ts 


10-—Quebeevs: 4 caetia hol bead ee ee 
I—Sherbrookes i dq crialenicts «oo sere cates 
12 BSoreles oo osiscy zinta siesyasth os saison eae 
ES EDree RIVES .<1030 ts cease pehtealeretie eae 


Ontario— 
14—Brantford 


24—Sudbury 
25—Turonto 
26—Windsor 


Manitoba— 
27—Winnipeg 


Saskatchewan— 
28—Regina 


Alberta— 
30—Calgary 


British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert 


33—Trail 
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Beef Pork re a 
$ pee 
g [4 |sbs Bo | 2 ae oe =22 g 
2.1 £. | B85) 24 |B. |gce Say leea 
e: | ee |aaa| eg | as |geelazel deel fe 
SS | 28 |eee| 68 | 88 | 88s|ses| sea) ga 
n FG Q nm jen) co & (a3) D 
ets cts cts. cts ets. cts. cts cts. ets. 
10370 / eee 63-8 | 52-0 | 63-7) 82-2] 74-3 “45-0 | 59-0 
93-8 | 74-8| 60-8 | 52-6| 51-0| 77-6 |....... 40-9 | 46-4 
g6-1| 76-8| 52-4) 54-3| 51-9.| 74-5 “54:0 | 46-7 | B4-4 
g2-1| 76-0 | 56-4 | 58-5 | 54-6| 75-0) 58-1] 45-3 | 50-2 
84-2 | 77-8 | 55-0 | 50-0] 46:8] 77-5| 55-6] 47-4] 51-0 
g4-4| 76-7| 57-5 | 54-3 | 49-1] 79-3] 55-8| 48:5 | 49-5 
98-8 | 97-0 | 64-6 | 52-4] 52-3] 76-4] 70-2| 40-8] 49-8 
75-0 | 74-0] 49-9 | 50-5 | 42-3] 75:5] 55-4 | 43-5 | 53-4 
92-0 | 87-7| 51-7| 54-9| 44-5 | 78-0] 57-8| 46-1| 59-4 
93-7} 90-2 | °48-6| 46-9| 49-1| 65-6 | 54-5] 42-0] 55-0 
g8-0 | 80-7| 53-0 | 53-7) 41-6] 71-9| 55-6) 41-7] 46-3 
o1-0| 83-8| 59-0) 49-0] 49-6| 70-8| 49-7| 41-6 | 57-0 
94-6 | 84-5 | 46-6] 44-7] 41-5] 70-5] 56-4] 43-8] 61-0 
74-6] 71-3 | 55-0] 51-9 | 42-9] 75-9 53-2 | 46-8 | 50-0 
76-0| 74-8 | 44-9 | 53-3 39:6] 75-5 | 55-0| 45-5] 55-8 
90-7 | 78-4 | 59-2| 59-0] 51-4| 74-3 |....... 43:5 | 58-8 
81-7 | 76-2 | 52-8 | 53-9] 44-5] 78-9} 48-4] 47-0] 52-8 
70-8 | 74-2} "52-2 | soe7| 46-5 | 7-8 | 62-3 | des | B08 
79-0| 76-4| 49-5 | 51-4 | 43-2| 75-8] 49-4] 46-8] 53-8 
73-3 | 72-3 | 52-4 | 50-0] 46-3] 74:3] 49-8| 47-2 | 53-7 
74-1| 73-7 | 47-0| 50-0] 42-7| 76-1] 45-3 | 46-3 49-2 
76-9 | 72-3 | 49-8] 52-6| 39-0] 77-9| 51-6| 45-8| 54-1 
76-6 | 76-0 “sed 58-7 | 50-1] 75-1 fi 45-6 | 56-4 
72-2 | 71-9 | 52-0] 51-0] 43-7] 71-1] 53-8] 42-8] 50-8 
81-4| 77-1 | "55-3 | 50-9 | 43-2| 76-5 48-2 | 47-3 48-1 
75-1| 71-5 | “49-6 77-8 93-4 
78-9 | 72-8 | 54-2 73-3 58.9 
77-0 | 71-1 | "54-2 “721 | 55-4 
75-1) 72-8 | 69-6 “0-7 | 
78-8 | 73-1 
72-1 
85-0 
87-4 
90-1 
92-9 


FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, 


Bureau of Statistics 


AUGUST, 1953 


e4 |) 28 Be 
or ‘ de | WING o) ae 
- pe [Sie a -N 26 eee 
Locality z Fl fs Be a 2 | Os eas ak 
80 ‘dog |82 wd 0 3 Fo | a | oe 2k 
eres: fees, (ere = | aie bE gS > RS 6S & 
oo) Fo |ees|e |) 3s | $8] 6s | &e) es 
a é Ba. N Ee RS “* Bo map aed 
BG | 22 /822/ £5 | $8] gi] 82 | 22 | $6 
4 io x oO n Ss isa] = (22) 
ets ets cts. cts cts cts cts cts. ets 
Newfoundland— f h 
PES OMM Banca corcecs eakiek mews eiad| fssiee se 8-7 12-0 20-9 11-2 60-6 96-5 32-0 76-3 
P.E.I.— g 
2—CharlovtetOwns...c0 es sos esceeececese eos 85-0 8-9 14-4 19-2 10:3 52-8 77-5 17-0 65-9 
Nova Scotia— 
pTLA TTEREIS argh ate etre laidia Rate ore wera hee bias oie chealeie 87-4 8-8 12-8 18-4 9-6 49-8 82-0 20-5 65-8 
erOUCHOVER Ie me Kinet ie takai fuels cnet ear 81-0 9-0 14-0 19-4 10:5 49-5 84-7 22-0 67-4 
‘New Brunswick— 
== MONGEOMS Sete aree'y cit 6 la icine are aiscsne sen 81-6 9-0 13-3 18-5 10-1 49-6 83-0 20-0 65-8 
GS RaING JOH Socks acess lua eetow ale tock wr 86-4 8-8 13-3 18-7 9-9 49-2 86-2 21-0 67-0 
Quebec— g 
=~ @DICOUVLOAT As Miva br Cokes ole Sieelole clas Cate wor 106-7 8-3 16-0 19-3 10-2 55-4 84-0 20-0 60-0 
SHEL GU Saati ate evicted oh De aio etichce hole ic tees [Soviets os 7:7 12-7 17-4 9-9 47-0 81-5 22-0 60-3 
Ge=Montreal iis tases: t tease se eee vidas ccse% 90-6 7:9 12-7 17-3 9-4 49-1 81-4 20-0 60-7 
LOCUS D OOH erty pamcinnie sd cP ted cites wate cess s 91-5 7-6 12-5 18-1 9°5 49-9 82-0 20-0 61-7 
Ti=Bherbrookehaecaaeseeahee sees ceaee us 82-2 8-0 13-1 17-4 9-3 50-7 85-0 20-0 59-7 
LPR Onele tate ats oe tes ee oe ace Oe eee aaa Pic tee os 5 a Naga Sy ll an Wy 9-7 | 47-3 | 80-3] 19-0] 59-5 
LL HICONEUL VETO NRE ga ce ent ics Sheets nae ee aphee es oe 7:7 11-7 17-4 10-3 49-3 796 19-0 59-6 
Ontario— g 
PAB ANCOR Gant. eerie shad eR eae Oe aicaleeeawsa.s 94-8 8-0 12-7 17-5 9-8 44-2 79-5 21-0 61-9 
g 
Tos Cornwall st Patan Pea baw reels Pes eing [hs Pee oe 7-9 12-7 18-2 10-1 47-2 81-7 19-0 61-6 
g 
LOssRorer waar trnr.csSittaorcscch tectee ous s 89-3 7:8 14-0 18-8 10-6 52°8 78-8 23-0 63-1 
g 
DiS AIA TOM ae ee avacie cao te skiers tees: 98-8 8-2 12-7 17-6 10:0 | 45-2 82:3 22-0 63-5 
WS— Kirkland Laker .oc8: tie oschcbes cs Sores 93-7 8-4 12-0 18-9 11-2 51-4 86-2 25-0 64-2 
TOESE priclomiee ken aren etek nna Coase. 96-2 7:8 12-7 17-4 9-9 44-6 76:3 21-0 63-1 
PS PINOUAOM DA Ney opt se pee tec os cloteisfatowinceicee salecte’s os 8:3 13-0 19-4 11-3 49-2 88-6 22-0 64-4 
£ 
SEORDR WHS ic drove ee hace ieee ac te oe ose|es eee. 7:7 12-7 17-4 9-7 46-0 80-5 21-0 62-2 
BOGE W Ha 0 es deo cina estes ol Sone ecntoncess 88-0 7-9 12-7 17°5 10-0 48-5 84-8 21-8 61-8 
TEE BAULG BLOM MANOS. . itienccvavkseah aa tcews| ee deecs 8-3 | 13-3 | 19-2] 10-8] 48-5 | 85-7 | 28-0] 64-2 
Pee DUES ne teitele enh er Rae ciiniowaavie fe Paceline eens s 8-6 | 13-3 | 18-5 | 11-0] 48-8 | 86-4] 23:0] 62-8 
AD SPL GLOOM UO La Hei doalc tera csvenden reise. 14 89-1 7-9 12-7 17-4 9-4 43-8 80-5 22-0 62-9 
Bie Ny AARC ke a ie SO cleroh Pens area « 82-3 8-2 12-7 17-9 10-0 47-2 80-8 22-0 63-0 
Manitoba— t g 
ieee NV ANTI DOR OD, Pete cis eee nd’ alds WA cisis'e's oiela.0/4 86-6 7-7 15-0 17-7 11-7 67-1 74:6 20-0 61-9 
Saskatchewan— 
tae UREN EN, OC PON sci, oe wie aes s vin cltete we 81-2 8-0 14-4 18-6 12-8 63-1 71-0 19-0 61-2 
CUATRO TU Me once lieie ce lei ets wie Oelajetnclo| Meadors 7-9 13-6 17-7 13-9 60-9 68-8 20-5 62-1 
Alberta— ; 
bee C RIOR IER viva cw asic Rites seve wn wiujewr sera 85-3 7-8 14-4 18-2 11-9 59-2 75-8 21-0 62-1 
Pea LTEOTEO Late Nem crate Pintle SArw sidan areo ails 80-0 8-0 14-4 17-9 11-7 61-1 71-7 20-0 63-9 
British Columbia— t 
PAPE MINS UPERDekis x ons diac avec G ceeds panes 103-0 8-6 15-0 18-6 11-1 he 79-4 31-0 65-9 
SMU REAU UM cal WSU ctoserere Fis on ace Ms oreo v oteahy 99:8 7-9 17-0 18-3 11-7 Phat 78-7 25-0 63-8 
DUP OVEROOOM OR IE iy oie hae hots oc een te aes 5a 89-2 7-9 16-0 17-7 9-7 seer 72-6 21-8 64-9 
g 
Dives VIDURNE oie wks Aees 5 095 ce07s0 set dees ot as 99-3 7-8 | 16-0| 17-9 | 10-0| 57-2| 76-9! 24-0! 65-7 
I TI II TI 
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TABLE F-4-—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


| Canned Vegetables as 
— ‘S 
© shes ~ 5 "Sass ar lous Ba 5 als S 
: al 2 1 8) RO eee eee) Ss 8) Se eee 
Locality ag.) of si | oo | se -|-388|/3 S| ge | 28 @ 8) Og 
Beh Ae 5 a2 | 2o eS |e : 4 
g Bo Ean af a5 som ges A $28 o8 528 a 
82s| 8 | Eo | So |838)238| $88| 8e8| gs | ss) gx 
Ss) = 4 mn DN ‘e) a a Ay ) oO 
Newf na cts. cts. ets. cts cts. cts. cts. cts. cts cts. cts 
ewfoundland— 
T= Sty, JOHNS seein: ananeere <= 36+2 BoB Wi tele as Sa AAE Bais 17-4 50-1 32-4 25-5 24-1 44-1 
P.E.1.— 
2—Charlottetown........... 3720!) Saskters 22-5 30°3 28-2 19-3 20-1 28-7 22-4 22-0 | 37-8 
Nova Scotia = 
S— Hallas: . siiaeuaeeeearens 35:2 | 39-5 21-3 29-3 24-9 17-2 21-5 27-1 23-9 19-9 34-2 
AS ydneycch dick neces asvecie 36-9 37-6 20-9 29-1 26-1 19-1 23-1 28-0 | 238-1 20-4 | 38-1 
New Brunswick— 
B—Monctons ienct.ncconees ac 34-9 | 38-3 23-4 29-9 25-9 16-9 21-9 25-6 23-5 19-7 | 34-8 
6—Saint John.........5......- 35-9 39-3 22-5 29:0 | 25-7 17-5 20-7 25-1 23-4 19-1 36-3 
Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi...............| 36°6 |....... 212 Nie 4°39 2740s 1898) lane. 25-3 | 23-2] 20-0] 33-0 
Sl Bra ceed ca aterceionts CHa Te Mp eee 21-0 28-6 25:5 16-7 20-7 | 22-4} 20-8 16-7 29-4 
G—Montreal. 2 o..40% cscs cers B43 Neesees 22-4 29-0 26-4 16-9 20-1 22-6 | 22-1 18:7 | 34-8 
10—Quebees..8s..a ose acon 84:94 Sascens 22-8 29-2 26-1 17-6 | 20-5 25-7 | 21-1 18-2 33-6 
iJ—Sherbrookey se: .as1 eaveu: - SBT) eet 20-8 30-2 24-7 17-4 20-1 23-2 | 21-9 20-4 | 33-3 
IZ =—S Oellien seats tise ast 302 5a 91-9 | 29-6] 26-1] 16-8] 22-2] 25-0] 19-1] 17-8] 36-6 
13—Three,Rivers;.......6... B42 i aceon ee 19-8 | 28-5 25-4 18-2 22-0 23-9 21-8 20-3 34-2 
Ontario— 
14—Brantford. va...,0.0s00s 82-7 | 39-5 19-9 27°8 24-1 17-2 20-9 24-7 20-7 17-7 29-7 
1o——Cormiwall oe que sich eae ci 34-3. | 38-4] 21-5 | 28-1] 25-3] 16-2] 19-9] 24-4] 19-8] 18-9] 381-5 
16—Fort William. :......:..0« 35-3 40-5 20:3 29:0 | 24-6 18-0 | 21-2 25+4 22-3 19:6 | 36-0 
dic Hamilton, acme, n cence 34:3 89-7 21-8 29-3 24-8 16-8 | 20-1 24-2 21-0 17-5 | 33-6 
18—Kirkland Lake,.......... 35-0 | 39-0] 21-8 30-0 | 26-4 18-9 22-1 25 +B ll crentatgts 19-7 | 35-7 
10=—ondon's.. .. a s..sewinted: 33-6 | 39-0] 21-2] 28-0] 26-1] 17-2} 19-9] 25-0] 21-4] 17-3) 31-5 
ZU INOTtHeBa ye div ccs Aden ne 35-6 | 38-7 | 28-0 | 28-2] 31-87 18-4]....... 25-3 | 22-7] 18-8] 31-8 
21—Oshawa.................. 33-3 | 39-7 | 22-0] 27-6] 24-0] 16-8] 20-0] 23-9] 20-8] 16-9| 33-6 
22 OUR WAY i feck eke Pant 33-9 | 39-4 21-0 | 29-1 25-3 16-8 21-6 23-0 | 21-5 16-6 | 29-7 
23—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 35-4 | 38-9 | 22-0 | 29-3] 26-0] 17-4 ]....... 25-4] 21-1] 18-5 | 33-0 
ZEA DUE fener et eee Re 84-2 | 387-8 | 21-4] 29-4 | 26-0] 18-8 )....... 22-7} 21-8] 18-2] 33-9 
zb—= Toronto; 9 4,.s. oun 33-2 | 39-5 21-0 | 28-4 23-7 17-2 | 20-2 23-4 21-2 16-5 | 28-5 
Ws m 
BO Windsor :.. 5 ask ee eels 2 34-8 39-7 | 21-0 | 29-4 25-6 17-8 21-7 | 22-3 16-9 17-6 | 34-5 
Manitoba— m 
2i—— Winnipeg. hvivis.ed. ates, 35-1] 41-1] 20-6} 28-1] 24-8] 17-7] 21-8 | 25-4] 18-4] 19-2] 37-2 
Saskatchewan— 
As Reginag .. shun; let e 35-8 | 40-9] 17-6 | 30-4] 25-1] 19-0] 28-8] 29-2] 22-4] 20-4) 36-9 
29—Saskatoon..............+. 34-2 | 40-9 | 17-2] 28-7] 24-8] 19-5 | 22-8] 28-0] 23-0] 21-0) 39-3 
Alberta— 
CUESIGE 2 ae cee tape 33-7 | 40-4] 17-2] 30-1] 24-3 | 18-1] 25-0 | 80-2] 22-2] 21-8] 34-5 
Bi—-Mamonton. 5... olacck oe 34-7 | 41-4] 17-8] 31-3] 24-3 | 18-3] 21-7] 28-3 | 22-2] 22-0) 88-4 
Dent Columbia— m m 
Prince Rupert............ 37-5 | 40-8 | 20-1] 31-0] 26-8] 21-9] 24-1] 33-0] 20-9) 19-4] 38-4 
ition m m 
OT ER Te a 85-8 |) 40-13) 18590) 31:7 eee 20-4 | 24-6 | 31-3 | 20-6] 20-9] 32-1 
34— Vancouver ao ae 
Bee oo, Wears aT 35-3 | 40-0} 18-1] 27-6] 23-8| 17-4| 22-0] 28-7] 16-0] 15-6] 31-8 
35—Vi * 7 m m 
IGLOV Bese 2 53 each 35-9 | 39-51 19-6 | 29-8! 23-0] 17-1! 20-4! 29-1 | 18-9! 17-3 | 30-3 


Above food prices are simpl. i rie 
; 5. ple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with 
"alt ener years. Changes in grading, trade reaie etc. pat from time to time. a) focladin} 
i879 in. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Local. —(f)_Impo' 


FOODS AND COAL’ BY CITIES, AUGUST, 1953 


Bureau of Statistics 


es g oid Coal 
ea cet a eee Beis g 
6 | #s|i5| 2. | g2|2 3/88 
fs = ha | eek has ul ess al Me P 
Locality 2 Os pelle of | - @|.5 fs 
ue ~2 |e | g@ | as lse Fs ic 2 3 
acme) oe le gue gee ae | oe |) es) SS 
Bo leo | os | Sel ae loan Secl ae | Be 
a2 | 2 | 28 | 28 | #4 |gos|Bo8| 2) £8 
ea & o) Ay oa a i) = fea} 
cts cts ets ets. ets ets ets $ $ 
Newfoundland— k Ww 
Me JOD Araceae dasa eatin ate. Ba dadc’s 32°3 50°3 11-9 34-1 26:3 61S | 124-9 Ir. as. 23-04 
P.E.L— n v 
ZC bArl@trerOwiian. cnc ssiue eleasy ere ee eas 23-+4 42-7 9-1 27-2 27-6 ATO TUBB be, . ast sis 17-50 
Nova Seotia— n 
Sad BICAEL (C8. UP a 1a aa aie “deo ee aa 21-5 42-3 8-5 28-8 24-1 AGA DZ hie sinsreare 19-50 
n Vv 
ES hia het sete ea ROI IE ee ee Om 25-8 44-0 9°5 29-6 25-8 46-8") 118-8) |... 2. 2 13-60 
New Brunswick— n 
ea eo, Oa en CRO: aCe eee EOE Ee 22-0 36:4 9-0 28-0 25-7 46-0) | 109-6, |... 2... 18-75 
n Vv 
Gain Fahne eae ek Bee 8 21-7 34-9 9-3 29-8 26-7 A5- Ve DES Oui e . cee 19-75 
Quebec— n Vv 
7—Chicoutimi..... Pein: suckers otter ne ee eR 39-8 11-8 29-7 28-0 55-5 | 108-8 | 29-00 |......- 
n 
ee i oe he era ee atten ae a= 19-0 40-4 10-5 28-2 24-8 52-3 | 110-4 | 27-50 | 
n 
S—MOnCHIE PEER TLeLG Tertesee eee | aE 30-6 10-9 29-5 25-0 48-0 | 107-4 | 27-37 Jew eeeee 
10—Quebec............-.. Ree a ere ek ae 18-1 35°3 10-0 28-2 26-7 50-5 | 110-1 | 28-56 |......- 
n 
PPS Shier aoe. Aeote evan dstew as are wea bee 17-9 34-4 9-3 28-8 25-0 54-3 | 109-0 | 27-75 |. Liteteas 
n 
fee Sorel ee Meats Prion ene crete dried eek 37°9 10-9 27-0 23-2 52-5 | 109-4 | 26-50 
n Vv 
13—Three Rrverga. 1. bhiecsce nee. weseees| 18-4] 35-5 9-8 | 27-7 | 25-6] 54-0 | 110-4 | 27-00 |......- 
Ontario— n 
DAES AUTON Se ate tats ioe octeie oar als nels eta ae 18-8 38-7 7-7 30-1 22-9 51-8 | 101-5 | 26-40 |....... 
n 
TH Worn wall seraatesee cet eset erases 19-0 38-9 9-5 28:3 24-1 52-0 | 107-6 | 29-15 |....... 
n 
AVE Nove pM BEL TE Ras cee ae els ee eee pees 20-0 50-3 8-6 26°4 25-0 50-7 | 104-8 | 26-38 |....... 
Dit ATT COM tae sc Hoetis aisle wa. Ae o> Meuse « 19-2 42-0 8-8 28-8 23-5 49-5 | 104-0 | 26-06 |..... 
eae Workland takes yer edie cts sete oer alse a 19-8 46-5 10-0 29-5 26-4 55-2 99:28) 33500. can 
19 -=Ton dons. ty teens ies Ose lv eines Ais d= S)ntaee 19-0 35-8 8-9 28-2 ae 48-7 | 103-9 | 26-75 
DES IN OPER TSUN te ie caters ays aedmriccsusasin ct ine Fas 20-3 41-3 Sr (ll aaa: a 22-8 BQa dan) Lib es || eee Oials aateaerers 
n 
Di Oe havea atari: Sefowiel wee ieiole ae ess Stee es 19-3 35°9 8-9 26-8 22-7 | 54-5 | 102-8 | 27-40 |......- 
n 
DoE ER WEr sare NATICK <a fatal Moi Sy bivieeieTeve wie ee 18-9 40-1 9-4 28-3 25-4 50-4 | 105-0 | 27-50 |......- 
to=—Sault Stes Mare. 22.02 Taner sia ihe aes 19-8 53-3 10-5 29°6 Soe 54-8 | 105-6 | 25-50)|....... 
eae LS ILICY) oe oes a ecasenato vey apete ab icV saath ug kane ooo (ole 19-2 47-2 9-3 26-2 24-6 50-6 | 101-2 | 29-00 |.......- 
n 
Drea F OTONCORNT aie ea ecleietcars.a sib .ge siks caer si8's.s15, a7 19-0 | 40-1 7-8 | 27-8 | 24-7 | 48-3 | 102-6 | 24-57 |......- 
n 
RSAC TIBOR ore hu ach ais ten ree sea 8 2 ct Skate ees 19-0 35-3 8-1 32-1 25-0 49-8 | 104-8 | 25-75 |......- 
Manitoba— n 
VNU ES ocr cteteiey eeicteye aisle ciate ere ae Vista, =| esol 19-8 | 35-5 9-4 28-2 27-3 47-2 | 100-9 }.....-- 21-05 
Saskatchewan— 
PS) eee’ CREE OL) CCUG OLHESe EDDC 22-4 65-0 10-5 27-6 27°3 48-5 | 108-8 |....... 18-30 
msc EASON). viele arora Disfel bi orsislelers ote aid asaidle we e's 22-1 57°8 11-8 30-8 27-2 AG £ || 1080 iis aces 17-98 
Alberta— : n 
GO mC RIGEE Yop. rade cries Aricvemec a> ctine eae 23°6 51-7 10-3 28-6 25:5 48°25) QOE+O esses le ctee earn 
n 
SI HGIMONLOUN i sis seflinnc edie 8 civce/o hss tie tjesvi ries viel 23-2 57-4 12:3 29-5 25-5 4852 1 L048 iio ese es 8-58 
British Columbia— n 
ee eATOG LUUPION tio cise cea sieie'e ognle'd oth aut wo nye cae 25-1 49-5 9-9 28-2 26-5 60:4 | 1023 |... cae. 22-90 
n 
38—Trail...... Me ite 8 Seine sade cctind a 25-3 | 47-8} 10-0| 27-5 | 26-9] 50-2 | 97-9]....... 19-75 
n 
Gee Vancouver, ars. cece ae le Gene Aes eases 20-2 | 33-3 8-9 | 25-8} 23-9] 47-2] 98-6 ]....... 19-93 
n 
35—Victoria........... Peco te CoAT .- 20-8 | 28-3 8-5 | 27-31 24-1! 46-4 | 101-71....... 21-56 


Mixed—carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk, 17-0c. per 16 oz, tin. (Ic) Californian. (m) 15 oz. tine 
{g Mixed—Californian and Australian. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-AUGUST, 1952-537 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers : 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- ‘ Com- : By ea se he5 

mencing n mencing n : ; 

During | Existence! During | Existence oe 2 fea 

Month Month y Timer 

1953* 
January.... cae Woe: Bh 14f 14 2,136t 2,136 31,050 0-04 
February...... : : , “Nie 11 19 2,448 3,700 Doak 0-03 
March..... nae ae 6 Ribs 8 13 21 4,524 5,450 33,018 0-04 
PAvortl re a. sees f ph etc 14 21 2,790 3,562 29,120 0-038 
iM ciyrectpreren snes ae a 17 30 2,740 4,748 36, 127 0-04 
LENO M aie ae eee eee a 16 31 4,809 6,452 57,346 0-07 
OLS ern. ee ae Be ote Parrish cra et 14 30 4,650 7,396 73,486 0-09 
PANIPISUN 5.0 sick wes cake ie ee 6 17 4,408 8,598 92,760 0-11 
Cumulative totals.............. 105 28,505 376, 684 0-06 
1952 
JADUSIN aes Wa eere eter ict al cheer chuniers 13t 13 5,374t 5,374 71,145 0-09 
Re bruaryaeditocy.ce eta aera ae arise 12 22 12,394 13,048 47,603 0-06 
Marcle Wve aes ives et eee 16 25 2,877 5,186 65, 272 0-08 
NG ov t Reet OAs e-em Neen eee 22 37 8,418 12,121 178,713 0-21 
MVC ite Faerie fen er aed 30 44 14, 853 23,360 248,575 0-30 
JU CRA ae ae eee oy ae eaten: 28 42 44,704 59,706 | 717,845 0-87 
Afi hien ease a ea ot 29 54 8,941 56,263 | 888,243 1:07 
AID UISU ey ae a oe EES 20 42 8, 166 15,089 | 202,395 0-24 
Cumulative totals. .<.asn..6... + 170 105, 727 2,419, 791 0-37 


*Preliminary figures. 

tStrikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

{The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, AUGUST 1953 (') 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Workers 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Estab- 
lishments 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars () 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August, 1953 


Mininc— 
Silver and lead miners, 
Alice Arm, B.C. 


Gold miners, Pamour, 
South Porcupine and 
Timmins, Ont. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, 
Preston, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Knitting factory workers, 
Plessisville, Que. 


Metal Products— 
Zinc alloy die casting 
factory workers, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


Skate factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Spring factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Refrigerator factory 
workers, Granby, Que. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Chemical factory workers, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


bo 


100 


1,010 


() 
258 


() 
57 


48 


44 


240 


118 


765 


500 


21,000 


5,000 


1,300 


900 


900 


5, 000 


235 


7,000 


Commenced May 15; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and union security following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; unter- 
minated, 


Commenced July 11; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 40 
per week, pay for six statutory 
holidays, check-off and extension 
of vacation plan following reference 
to conciliation board; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced May 26; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 45 
to 40 per week following reference 
to conciliation board; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced May 19; for a new agree- 
ment incorporating cost-of-living 
bonus in basic rate, seniority, etc., 
following reference to arbitration 
board; partial return of workers; 
unterminated. 


Commenced April 22; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to Oct. 30, 1952, 
and other changes following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced May 14; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, check-off, etc., 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 24; fora new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, 
reduced hours from 423 to 40 per 
week with same take-home pay, 
check-off, etc., following reference 
to conciliation board; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced July 20; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages; 
extension of vacation plan, etc.; 
terminated August 4; negotiations; 
compromise. 


Commenced July 28; for a union 
agreement providing for union 
security following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated August 
14; conciliation; in favour of work- 
ers. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, AUGUST 1953 (?) 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation a eee " ae Particulars (*) 
and Locality Establish-] py 4 Jorking 
ments Workers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August, 1953—concluded 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
Utiitres— 
Other Local and Highway 
Trans port— 
Truck drivers, warehouse- |.......... 1,500 33,500 |Commenced July 20; for new agree- 
men and helpers, South ments providing for increased wages 
Western Ontario following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated August 29; con- 
ciliation; compromise. 
TRADE— 
Wholesale produce ware- 1 50 1,100 |Commenced June 15; for a union 
house workers, agreement providing for increased 
Vancouver, B.C. wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing in August, 1953 
Mininc— (8) 
Gold and copper miners 1 1, 600 12,800 |Commenced August 22; for a new 
and smelter workers, agreement providing for check-off, 
Noranda, Que. increased wages and reduced hours 
from 48 to 40 per week following 
reference to arbitration board; 
unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Plywood factory workers, if 219 1,300 |Commenced August 11; for reduction 
Vancouver, B.C. in hours of work from eight to six 
and one-half for graveyard shift; 
terminated August 18; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 
Metal Products— 
Aero engine mechanics, 1 82 940 |Commenced August 14; for a new 
Vancouver, B.C. agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 


ciliation board; unterminated. 


Electrical apparatus 1 1,900 240 |Commenced August 18; protesting : 
factory workers, suspension of five workers for 
Hamilton, Ont. refusal to unload trucks (sympathy 


with truckers’ strike); terminated 
August 18; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. } 


Electrical apparatus 1 600 900 |Commenced August 18; refusal to 

factory workers, work with non-union workers; 

St. Catharines, Ont. terminated August 19; negotiations; 

in favour of workers, job to be 
done with union labour. 


TRADE— 
Wholesale grocery 1 7 145 |Commenced August 3; for a union 
warehouse workers, agreement providing for increased 


Penticton, B.C. wages, closed shop, grievance 
committee, etc., following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; un- 
terminated. 


(‘) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(*) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of term ination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(*) 121 indirectly affected; (4) 21 indirectly affected; (5) 140 indirectly affected. 
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The system of classifying the labour 
market situation in individual areas is an 
analytical device whose purpose is to give 
a clear and brief picture of local labour 
market conditions based on an appraisal of 
the situation in each area. In considering 
the significance of the number of areas in 
each category, it is necessary to keep in 
mind the marked seasonal fluctuations in 
labour requirements in Canada. Labour 
surpluses are consistently highest in each 
year from December to March and lowest 
from July to October. 


The criteria on which this classification 
‘system is based are as follows:— 


Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
supply exceeds demand in almost all of the 
major occupations. This situation usually 
exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, 
is more than 9:9, 11:9 or 13-9 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 


Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
supply exceeds demand in about half of the 
major occupations. The situation usually 
exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, 
is more than 5-9 or 6-9 per cent, but less 
than 10-0, 12-0 or 14-0 per cent, depending 
on the size and character of the area. 


_ Group 3: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas 
in which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand and supply are approximately 
in balance for most of the major occupa- 
tions. This situation usually exists when the 
ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 1-9 or 2-4 
per cent but less than 6:0 or 7-0 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 


Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
demand exceeds supply in most of the major 
occupations. The situation usually exists 
when the ratio of applications for employ- 
ment on file with NES to paid workers, 
including those looking for jobs, is less than 
2-0 or 2-5 per cent, depending on the size 
and character of the area. 

: Information on labour market conditions 
in local areas is obtained mainly from 
monthly reports submitted by each of the 
local offices of the National Employment 
Service. This information is supplemented 
by reports from field representatives of the 


Explanatory Note to “Manpower Situation in Local Areas” 


Department of Labour who regularly inter- 
view businessmen about employment pros- 
pects in their companies, statistical reports 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
relevant reports from other federal govern- 
ment departments, from provincial and 
municipal governments and from non-govern- 
mental sources. 


The term “labour market” as used in this 
section refers to a geographical area in 
which there is a concentration of industry 
to which most of the workers living in the 
area commute daily. The term is not meant 
to imply that labour is a commodity and 
subject to the same kind of demand and 
supply factors operative in other markets. 

To facilitate analysis, all labour market 
areas considered in this review have been 
grouped into four different categories 
(metropolitan, major industrial, major agri- 
cultural, and minor) on the basis of the size 
of the labour force in each and the propor- 
tion of the labour force engaged in agri- 
culture. This grouping is not meant to 
indicate the importance of an area to the 
national economy. The key to this grouping 
is shown in the map chart on page 1413 and 
in the listing opposite the map. 


The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section do 
not coincide with those of the municipalities 
for which they are named. In general, the 
boundaries of these areas coincide with the 
district serviced by the respective local 
office or offices of the National Employment 
Service. In a number of cases, local office 
areas have been amalgamated and the name 
places appearing in the table giving the 
classification of labour market areas and in 
the map include several local office areas, 
as follows: Montreal includes Montreal and 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue; Lac St. Jean District 
includes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, Port 
Alfred, Roberval and St. Joseph d’Alma; 
Gaspé District includes Causapseal, Chandler, 
Gaspé, Matane and New Richmond; Quebec- 
North Shore includes La Malbaie, Forest- 
ville and Sept Iles; Trois Rivieéres includes 
Trois Rivieres and Louiseville; Ottawa-Hull 
includes Ottawa, Hull and Maniwaki; 
Toronto includes New Toronto, Toronto and 
Weston; Niagara Peninsula includes Welland, 
Niagara Falls, St. Catharines, Fort Erie and 
Port Colborne; Vancouver-New Westminster 
includes Vancouver, New Westminster and 
Mission City; Central Vancouver Island 
includes Courtenay, Duncan, Nanaimo and 
Port Alberni; and Okanagan Valley includes 
Kelowna, Penticton and Vernon. 

The 111 labour market areas covered in 
this analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of all 
paid workers in Canada. 


by area sampling methods in 
subject to sampling error. 
sampling error. 


figures inevitably include 


more than 100 different areas 1n Canada. 
In general, the smaller the estimate, the larger the relative 


They do, however, show the numbers in the various labour force categories 
with sufficient accuracy for practical purposes. 

(b) Total applications on file at NES offices exclude registrations from persons known 
to have a job while applying for another one. 


possible, persons who have secured work on their own since regist 
a number of persons who have found employment or who have left 


the labour force by the time the count is made. 
are looking for work register at employment oflices. 


(a) DBS labour force estimates based on a sample survey of 30,000 households chosen 


The estimates are 


Means are also taken to exclude, as far as 
ration. Nevertheless, the 


On the other hand, not all the persons who 


That's what I used to say, and it was true. : 
Sometimes I’d dream of the day when I'd have time and leisure to 
do all the things I wanted to do, but I had to admit I wasn’t doing 
anything about it except dream. I never seemed to be able to put 
anything aside. 

Now, I know those dreams will come true. 

They’re guaranteed. 

Through a simple saving plan which, strangely enough, I’ve found 


involves no hardship, I am now saving money for the first time 
in my life. 


The Plan? 
A CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITY! 


MILTON F. GREGG, Minister A. H. BROWN, Deputy Minister 


—ALILL Government 


ANNUITIES 


Frovide tor Wa Sige 


Mail this Coupon today POSTAGE FREE 


Annuities Branch, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


ease send me COMPLETE INFORMATION about Canadian Government Annuities. 


